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“A knowledge of the commonidace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo- 
sophy, and religion is as necesaary to the general reader of the jiresent day 
as an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek olasHics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been made within the present century in these 
branches of learning; Sanskrit has been bronght within the range of accurate 
philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated ; the 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians have been laid bare ; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
group of soliolars si^eak of still more recondite Accadian and Hittite monu- 
ments ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con- 
tained for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered through- 
out the uuxnbera of scientific periodicals. Messrs. TkObjtkii & Co., in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supidy the 
constantly -increasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre- 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.” — Times, 


NOW JlEADY, 

Post 8 VO, pp. 568, with Map, cloth, price i6a. 

THE INDIAN EMPIEE : ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE. 

“ AND PRODUCTS. 

Being a revised form of the article “India,” in the “Imperial Gazetteer,” 
remodelled into chapters, brought up to date, anti incorporating 
the general results of the Census of i88i. 

By W. W. HUOTEB, C.I.E , LL.D., 

Dii*ector-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

"The article ‘India,’ in Volume IV., is the touchstone of the work, and proves 
clearly enough tho sterling metal of which it l.s wrought. It represents the e.sseiio^ 
of tho 100 volunjes which cont-iizi tho results of the statistical survey conducted by 
Br. Hunter throughout each of tho 240 dLstricts of India. It is, moreover, the only 
attempt that has ever been made to show how ti>e Indian people liavo bcci/ built up, 
and tho evidence from tlie original materials lias been for tho fust time sifted aivi 
examined by the light of tho local rcseardx iu which the author was for so long 
ciig;igad.’ — Z'tmei, 



TR UBNER\S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWIHG WOItKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED 

Second Kdition, post 8v'o, cloth, i)p. xvi. — 428, price t6s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACKED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 

By MAllTIN HATJO, Bh.I)., 

Lfite of the Universities of Thhingeii, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Sui>ermtendent 
of tSanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 

Kdited II V Dll. K. AV. AVEST. 

I. History of the Kesearclies into the Sacred Writings nnd Keligion of the 
l*arsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

TI. Languages of the Parsi Scriptures. 

HI. 'J’he iSeiid-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. 

I\^. Tlie Zoroastrian Keligion, as to its Origin and Development. 

“ * Essaj’s on the Hacrcil I.anguagc, Writings, arid Religion of the Parsis,' hy ihe 
liitePr. Martin Ilaug, edit»‘d by Dr. K. W. W(:Kt. The autlirtr intendod, 011 his return 
from India, to cx])sui-l the materials contained in this work into a couiX^rehensive 
aoeount of the Zmojistrum religion, Imt the dc.sign was frustrated by liis untimely 
death. We have, however, in a couci.se and readable form, a history of the researches 
into the .•^acred writing.-^ and reliifion of the Parsis fn>m the earlieat timoa down to 
the present a dis.sevtation on the lan.;uageH of the Parsi Serii)tur*.*s, a translation 
of the or the i^criptup^ of tlie Par.«?i.s, and a di.ssertHtion on the Zoroas- 

trlaxi religion, with ctfi)ccial reference to its origin and dovcloxmient.’' — Tima. 


Post 8vo, cloth, X)p. viii. — 176, x>iice 78. 6d. 

TEXTS PROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOAV^N AS “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

With Accompanying Narratives. 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B. A., Professor of Chineset 
University College, Lonrkm. 

The Dhamroapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fausbdll, by Max Muller’s English, and Albrecht Weber’s Gerniau 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or ratlier recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con- 
sists of thirty-nine sections. The students of Puli who xjossess FausboU’s 
text, or either of the above-named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr. BeaPs English rendering of the Chinese version ; the thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form ; 
fpr, even if they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be un- 
obtainable by them. 

“ Mr. Beal's rendering of the Chinese translation is a nif>8fc valuahlo aid to the 
critical study of the work. It contains authentic texts gathered from ancient 
canonical liooka, and generally connected with some inciac-.nt in the history of 
Buddha. Their great interest, however, consists in the light which they throw iijjon 
everyday life in India at tho voriudo yioriod at which they wore written, and ui>on 
the method of teaching adox)ted by the founder of tho religion. Tho method 
crax>loyed was xn-incipally parable, and the simidicity of the tales and the excellouco 
of theAnorals inculcated, as well hr tho strange hokl which they have retained upon 
the minds f>f millions of i-joopio, make them a very rcmarkaldc Btiidy." — 2'i7Mej». 

“Mr. Beal, by making it acccs.sible In an English dress, lias added to tho great ser- 
vices he h;us already rendered to the coiJH)arativo study of religious history." — Academy, 

“Valuable as exhibiting the doctrine of the Buddhists in its purest, least adul- 
terated f«>rrn, it brings the modern reader face to face with that simple c|:eod aud rule 
of conduct which won its way over the minds of myriads, and which is now nominally 
professed by 145 miDions, who liave overlaid its austere simxilicity with innumerable 
ceremonies, forgotten its m.ixims, X'^T^verted its teacliing, and so inverted its lending 
X».rincixilo that a religion whose fouTider denied a G<Ki, now woishix»s that fotindcr as 

gt.*d himself.” — Scotsman, • 
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Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii. — 360, price i8s. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBUECHT WEBER 

Translated from the Second German Edition by JoHX Mann, M.A., and 
Tii^ODOii Zachakjai:, Ph.I>., with the sanction of the Author. 

Dr. Btihlf.u, Inspector of Schools in India, writes: — “When I was Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languu<rea in Elphinstouc College, I frequently felt the 
W'ant of such a work to wliich I could refer the students.” 

Professor ChiWKLL, of Cambridge, writes: — “It will be especially tiseful 
to the, stmlonts in our Indian colleges ainl universities. I used to long for 
such a book wlicn I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and tliis volume will supply 
them with all they want fui the subject.” 

Professor Wmitnky, Yale College, Newbaven, Conn., TT.S. A., writes: — 
“ I was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At tbeir first appearance they wero by far the most 
learned aiul able treatment of their subject ; and with their recent additions 
they still maintain dcciiledly the same rank.** 

“ Is perhaps the most comprehensive and lucid stirvey of Sanskrit literature 
extAiit. The essays ooniainovl in the volume wero originally dolivfr<;d as academic 
lectures, and at the time of ilicir fir.st publication wcj-c acknowledged to he by far 
the most learned and aide treatment of the subject. TJiey have now been br(»uglit 
up to date by the addition of all the most imi)ortunt results of recent research."-— 
2 ' hues. 


Post 8vo, cloth, i^p. xii. — 198, accompanied by Two Language 
Max>s, ijrice r2s. 

A SKETCH OP 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By llOBERT N. CUSTi 

The Author has attcnifited to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on liis notice. Much liad bc^cn written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our ]>rcsent knowledge ha«l 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred it> him that it might be of 
ii.se to otliers to x>ubiish in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 

Supplies a deficiency which has long been felt .” — TimfSi 

“ The book iKiffjro us is then a valuable eontiibuUon to pln'lologic.'il science. It 
pas.sos under I’cvicw a vast numlicr of laiigiiagcs, ;\iul it gives, or professes u» give, in 
every case the sum :uid sub.staiice of the opinbuisand jiulgniciits of the bcstdiifoiincd 
writers."— tfafarJw// Jievicbo. 

Second Corrected Edition, xmst 8vo, pf). xii. — it6, cloth, i>rice 5s, 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR GOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by 
Balimi T. H. GitJKiaTH, M.A. 

** A very spirited rendering of the Kiimdrostfmhkaro.t which wa.«! first publi.shcd 
twenty -six years ago, and which wc arc glad to sec made more accessible.’’— 
'I'imfis. 

" Mr. Griffith'.s very spirited rendering is well known to most who are at .all 
interested in Indian literature, t>r enjoy the tcudcrncss of feeling and rich creative 
imagination of its author ." — Jndian Antiifnnri/. 

We arc very gla<l tt) welcome a second edition of Professor Griffith’s admirable 
translation. Pew translations deserve a .second edition butter." — Athniaum. 
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Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 432, price t6s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONAEY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

Bt JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.S., 

Ijftte Professor of lliodustaoi, Staff College. 

In this -work an endeavour has bee in made to sai>ply the long-felt want of 
a Hindu Classical Dictionary. Tim main })ortion of this work consists of 
mythology, but religion i.s bound up with mythology, and in many points 
the two are quite inseparable. 

This w'oi k will be a book of rcforeuce for all concerned in the government 
of the Hindus, but it will be more especially useful to young Civil Servants, 
and to masters and students in tbo universities, colleges, and schools in .India. 

“This not only forms an iudis|K=ins:il»lo liook of it-fercnoc to .students I'f Indian 
literature, Init is al.so of great general interest, as it gives in a cmcise Jiiid easily 
;ice(.’S.sible form all that need ho known about tho poi’.sonagos of Hindu mythology 
whose liame.s are .so familiar, but tjf whom so little is known outside the" limited 
circle of savant?.” — Tiuux. 

“ It is no .slight gain vA'hen .such .subjects are tre.at<'d fairly and fully in a modorato 
Bpaeo ; and we need <.mly :»d<.l that the Jew wants which we may^ hope to .see supplied 
in new edition.^ tletraet but little from the goneml excollenco of Air. Dowrsona work.*' 
— Saturday lievUte. 

Post 8 VO, witli View of Mecca, px». cxii. — 172, cloth, price 9s. 

SELECTIONS PROM THE KORAN. 

By KDAVAIiD \VILTJAM LANK, 

Hon. Doctor of literature, Lcj’den, &c., Arc. ; Translator of “ Tlio Tliousancl and One 

Nights Ac., Ac. 

A New Kdition, .Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 

STA N L E Y IjAN K roOhR. 

. Tla-s been long cstccmo*! in this country ns the compilation of one of tlio 
greatest Arabic scholars of the time, the lato Mr. Lane, the welhknown tran.slatf>r of 
the ‘Arabian Nights.' . . . The present exUtor has enhanced the value of his 
relative's work by divesting the text- of a great deal of extraneous matter introduced 
by way of comment, and i>refixingan introductitoi."— 'fV-mrs. 

“ Mr. Poole is both a geiicrou.s and ;i learned biognipher. . . . Afr. Poole tells ns 
the facts . . . so far as it is i.»os.siblc for jiiduslry and criticism to ascertain tliem, 
and for literary akill to XjrcKcnt tiiem in a condensed and readable furni.'’ — EnyLish- 
»attn, Calcutta. 

Post 8vo, pp. vi. — 368, cloth, price i.pi. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

By MONIER williams, D.C.L., 

Hon. LL.D. of the University of Calcutta, TToii, Member of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society^, Poden Profe.saor of Sanskrit in the Univcr.sity of Oxford. 

Third Kdition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
with Illustrations and a Max>. 

This edition will be found a great improvement on tho.se that preceded it. 
The author has taken care to avail himself of all such critici8m.s on particular 
passage-H in tlie previous edition-s as ap]ieared to liim to be just, and lie has 
enlarged the work by more than a hundi-cd luiges of additional matter. 

“ In tins volume we have tiie thoughtful iTnprcs.sion.s of u thoughtful man on some 
of the nio.st important questi>jn.s cciimected with our Indian Krupiro. . . . An en- 
lightened ohservant man. travelling among an enlightened o l>ser van t peo^ile. Professor 
Al<»nicr Williams has l)rought before the public in a plesusant ft)rin more of the manners 
.and cu8toin.s of the Queen's Indi.an snbjecla than we ever remember to liavo seen in 
any one work. He not only' deserves tho thaiik.s of every- Engli.shrnan for this able 
contiibution to tho study of Modem India — a subject W'ith which we should bo 
sixfclally familiar — but lie deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsec or Hindu, 
liuddhi.st and Moslem, for hla clear exixisitiou of their manneve, their creeds, and 
their necessities." — Times. 
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PoHt 8 VO, in). xliv. — 376, cloth, price 14H. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

"With an Introdnctlun, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passajjes from 
Classical Authors. 

Bv J. MUIR, O.r.K., n.C.L., LL.D., Pli.TX 

. An rif^rtjcablo inlrodnction to IJincln poetry." — 

“ . . . A voixiinc wliicli may be taken as a fair Hlustratiofi alike of tho religions 
ami nioriii sent imeiitM amJ of the ieg^ciiciary lore of tho best Saijtkvit •writers,'’ — 
ii'Jinlnrryh DtiU^ Jitview. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, jxp. viii. — 408 and viii. — 348, cloth, price 23 s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 

SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Ksq., F.R.S., 

Late of tlio Ikint^al Civil Sci viec ; Ooi*re'=pondinff Member (U'tliC Institute; Chevalier 
of the Legion ot ii»>iioiir ; lute Hritisii Minister at ti.c Court of Nojiai, &e., ikc. 

CON7'EN/'S 0 ' VOL. /. 

SKCrioK 1- — On tlie Kocch, Jjodb, and Dhinoil 'rrihes.- l»art J. Vneabulary.- 
Part It. (iratninar, — Part 111. I’htir ()ri,:in, Location, Numbers, Crecil, Cusuoim, 
t.’h.'iracter, aucl Comiition, witli a General Descrii^tion of tiie Climate tnoy dvx'ell in. 
— Apf>uiidix. 

SicOTJON H.' On Himalayan KthnoI«>gy -1. Comprirati v'e Vocubuhny of (he L'ln--* 
^^u^lg•eK of the Ilrokexi Trib<ts <if .Nci'ul. — II. Vtxi.ribulury <4' tlic l)i.ih:el.<^ nf the Iviranti 
Ijiin -- U 1. Grannuatical Anatysis of the V.iyu Do)gii;u;e. Tnc Vsiyu tiratnoiar. 

IV. A naly^is of tne Balling Dialect of the Iviranti Langua;<c. The Jiahiitg Grafu- 
n»av. ~-V. Un the Vdyu or Iltiyu Tribe of the Central Himalaya. -VI. On t <0 Kiranti 
Tribe of the Central Iliniahiya. 

CONTENTS OF rOL. Jf, 

SkctUi.v 111. — On tho .Sboi igine.s of NortU-Ea.storn India. Coiuparatlvo V^;)cabu]arv 
<if the Tibetan, J3<idb, and Garb I'unguo.s. 

SECTION IV. — Aborigiuos of tlie North' Kasteru Fnmiier. 

Section V, — Aborigines of the Easieru Frontier. 

{Sko'i'IoN Vf. — ^'I'ho Ju<lo-t4iiiiese Borderers, and their connection wiili the Hima- 
layans and Tibebina. tioinparative Vucabulaiy of hido-CIvinoso Bordorers in Ar.ak.an. 
(Joinparativo Vocabulary ol Indo-Chinese Buidcrcrs in 'rcna-'.‘<eriiii. 

Sei.;tion VII. --The Mongolian AIRnitics of the Cauca.’>i;iiia.-- t.'ornparisou and Ana- 
lysis of (jaiieasian and Moin'olian VVord.s. 

Section VIII. Fnysjcal Tyyie of Tibetan.s. 

SecTjON IX. --The Aborigine.-? of Cemral India. — Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Languages of Central India. — Abmi-ines of the Ka.stern Ghats. — Vocabu- 
lary of some of tne Dialecl-s of the Hill aiivl Wandoi ing Tribe.s in the NorLlmni .Sircars. 
— Aborigine'* of the Nilgiris, with Itcmarks on ihvor Afiinities. — Supplement to tijc 
Nilgiriau Vocabularies. — J'lie .Aborigines of Sout.hern India and Ceylon. 

Section X — of Ncimle-se iVlissioii to Fokin, witli Rcmatk.s on tho Water 
Shod and FlatOctu of Tibet. 

SwvriON XL — Routu irom KatVim.andu, the Capital of Nep;\l, to Darjeeling in 
Sikiiu. — Aiemorandum relative 10 the Seven Co.sis of NcpAi. 

Seotio.n XII. — Some Accounts of tho Systems of Law and Police a.s recogniseil in 
tho State of Noi>al. 

Section XIIL - The Native Metlnid of inaking the Paper denominateti llindustau 
Nepalcj.e. * 

SEcrioN XlV.-“Pre-ciniuciioo of the Veruacuhir.s ; or, the Ang]ici.sta Answered: 
Being Letters on tiie Education of tho Peoidc of India. 

For the study of tho le.s8-known races of India Mr. Brian II< dg.son’s ‘ Mi.scellauc- 
ous Ka.-iaya’ will be found very valuable both to tne x>hilologi.st and the ctimoiogist." 
— Times. ^ 
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Third KJition, Two Vola., post 8vo, pp. viil — 268 and viii. — 326* cloth, 

price 218. 

THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 

THE nUDDllA OF THE liURMESK. With Annotations. 

Tlie Ways to Neibhan, and Notice on the l*hongyivs or Burmese Monks. 

By thk Rjoht Kiev. P. BlOANOhyr, 

■IS 

Bishop of Karnatha, Vicar-Apostolie of Ava and Pegu. 

‘‘The work is fnrnishod with copious ruttes, wliich not only illustrate tlie eubject- 
inattcr, hutfnrtu a perfect encycloi^jedia of liiuklhist lore.” — Time/i. 

“A w'ork which will furnisli Kiivopean HturlcntNS of IhicItlhisTu wilh a inost valuable 
lielp in rhe pmsc'ctif ion of tlieir investigations. ” — RtH.ifftityh Ihuhj lUi'ieic. 

“ tii.slmp Bi,fc{-;uulct’.s irivaln.tblo work, . . . and no wt>rk founded - rather traiie- 
lated - fr«.)in oiiginal .sources prc.sciits to tho \Ve.stcni .student a more faithfxil picture 
than that of Hi.'^lmp Uigandet. ’ — huUan 

'* Viewed in this light, its iiji]>ort »ncc is sntliciont to place students of the subject 
under a deep obligation U> its aul lu»r .'* — CttUnlUt Rev'u ic. 

“Tills work is tuio of the greale-st authorities upon Bnddhiiiini .'' — Dublin Review. 

*‘ . . . A performance the great value of wJiich is well known to all studeiita of 
Unddhi-siii . " — TahUt. 


Fo.st 8vo, pp. xxiv, --'420, clotli, price 189. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Bv d. lODKINS, D.D., 

Author of *• China’s Place in Philology,’* Religion in China,” &c. &c. 

“ It coTitains a vast deal of important information t>n tho anhjcct, Buch as is only 
to be gained by long-continued study on tho spot.” — AtfieniPum. 

“■ It i.s im]>o.s.sibl(5 within our limits even to lucntioii the various subjects connected 
with Buddhism wir.h wdiich Dr. deals.'*- - iSuYardui/ Uevicin. 

“lipori the whole, vve kno%v of no work oomparahlo to it for the extent of its 
original iv.soaroli, and the siiuplicity with wln’cli thi.s complicated ay.^tom of philo- 
aoi>iiy, religion, literature, and vituid is .set forth.” — /iritiAi Quurterlif lieincif}. 

“ Tlie wliole Volume is n;pletc with learning. . . . It de.9erves most careful study 
from all inrerested in tho history of tho roligi«m.s of tlie world, and expres.sly of those 
wlio are concerned in the*, propagation of tdirislianity. l>r. Edkins Hf>tieo» in terms 
of jn.st comlerimatirjn the exaggerated piaisc Vjcstowed upon Buddhism by recent 
VInglish writers.” - Hecord. 


Second Edition, po.st 8vo, pp. xxvi. — 2.^4, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE QULISTAN; 

<.)B, HOSE OAUDEN 01>’ SHEKU MtTSHLIU’D-DlN SADI OF SniKAZ. 

Tninslnteil for tlio First Time into I’rosc anil Verse, with nn Introduotoi-y 
I'reface, ami a Ijfe of the Author, from tlie Atish Kiidah, 

By EDWABD B. KASTWICK, C.B.. M.A., F.II.S., M.R.A.S., 

Of Merlon Oollege, Oxford, Ac. 

'* It is a very fair rendering of the original." -- T’ti/ov. 

“The new tMlition has long been desired, and will Vie w^clcomcd by all who take 
any interest in <trienta.l iKJctry. 'fhe (duli^Uin is a tyx>ic:il Persian verso-book of the 
higlmst order. Mr. Ea.stw'ick’M rhyjned translation . . . has long established itself in 
a secure position as tho V»est version of Bivli’s (iiiest work.” — Aaid<iuij. 

“ It is both faithfully and gracefully exccutoil."-— 

✓ 
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I*ost 8vo, p]>. 496, cloth, price f8s, 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

■\ViaTTKN FttOM TITE YkAU 1846 TO 1878. 

r.Y ROBERT NEEDFIAM GUST, 

Late Meiiiher of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service ; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “ Tlie Mo«lerii l.aiiguages of the 75 ast Indies.” 

** We kin»w none wlm li:\s doscril*od Itidian life, cspeeially the life of tlio natives, 
with so iMUcli learijirnj, ayinimthy, and literary talent." — AcfttitruV. 

“ J t is iuipns^ihle ilo ju.stice to any of those essay.s in the space at oiir conimriiii.l. . . . 
But they soeni tu ns t<; he full <d suggestive and original rcniarks." — iSV. 

“ His corilains a vast amount of inf'^rmalion. ... of inueli interest to cvejy 

intoliiKOiit reader. It is, ho lolls ns, the result of thirty-five years of iurpiiry, 
rotloction, and spooulaiion, and that on subj eels as full of fascijiation as td food for 
thought." — TahUl. 

The i.'.vsays exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and 

antiquities of India fw to ontitlo him to speak as one having authority." — Rdihhurrrf. 
Do.it y Hf.cU'ny. 

“ The author speaks with the authority of ixa-sonal experience It is this 

v^ojistant association witli the country and the pooqdo which gives such a vividiics,- 
to many of the pages.’’ — *-/<// 


Post 8 VO, pp. civ. — 348, cloth, price i8s. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant : 

BEING THE d ATAK ATTH A YAN N AN A, 

For the first time Eilited in the origin.al Pali. 

By V. FAUBBOLT. ; 

And Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Translation. Yiduine I. 

The.se are talcs suY)poac<l to have l>een tfdd by the Ihiddha of what he had seen 
.and heard in lu.s prevhni.s hirlhs. They aiv prohshly tlic iicarest roi)ro.seiitativf.s 
of the original Ai'j’aii .storios from wdiich s)>ra.ng the tolk-hae of Jhjvopc as well as 
India, and from which the fciemiric nation.^ al.so horrow’od nnn-.h. The introrliiction 
cont:iin.s a most interesting di.squisiliou on the migrations of theso fables, tr.icing 
their roax'pearance in the various groui»s of folk-lore Icgornhs re.s[a?ctively kinuvn a.*» 
‘AKsop's Fables/ the ‘Hitopadosa,’ the Calilag and Damnag senes, and even ‘ Tlic 
Arabian Nights.' Among other old frionds, w’e meet with a version of tl)o .Judgment, 
of Solomon, which proves, after all, to bo .an Aryan, and not a Semitic talc."- .77>/t/s. 
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PREFACE. 


In presenting to the public the first volume of A Com- 
prehensive Commentary on iJie Qurdn, I tliink it necessary 
to make a brief statement as to the reasons which have 
led to the publication of this work, and the object sought 
to be attained thereby. 

The idea of preparing such a work grew out of the wants 
which I felt in the pursuit of my own study of the Quran, 
and in the work of a missionary among Muslims. The 
time required to gather up the results of the labours of 
various writers on Islam ; the difficulty of preserving 
these results in a form suitable for convenient reference ; 
and the still greater difficulty of bringing the truth tlius 
acquired to bear on the minds of Muslims, owing to the 
absence of any medium whereby the proof-texts, referred 
to in the English works by chapter and verse^ may be found 
iit the original copies current among Muhammadans, 
where no such mode of reference is used ; — all these sug- 
gested the great need of a work which would remove in 
some degree at least these obstacles to the study of the 
Quran, and thus promote a better knowledge of Islam 
among missionaries. 

It will thus be seen that I have not laboured simply to 
make a book. I have endeavoured to provide for a felt 
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want. My object has been to gather up in a few volumes 
the results of the labours of those who have endeavoured 
to elucidate the text of the Quran, adding the results of 
my own study. It is in this sense that this work is en- 
titled a Comprehensive Commentary. Though primarily 
intended for the use of those who, like myself, are engaged 
in missionary work among Muliammadans, it is hoped 
that it will render valuable service to others. 

The plan adopted in the preparation of this work is as 
follows : — 

I. To present Sale’s translation of the Quran in the 
form of the Arabic original, indicating the Sipdra, Sdrat, 
Huq'd of the Sipdra, liiupd of the Surat, &c., as they are in 
the best Oriental editions. 

II. To number the verses as they are in the Eoman 
Urdd edition of Maulvi Abdul Qddir’s translation. This 
arrangement will be of special benefit to missionaries in 
India. 

III. To exhibit in the notes and comments the views 
of the best Muslim commentators. For these I am in- 
debted for the most part to Sale, the Tafair-i-BauJi, the 
Tafsir-v-Hussaini, the 2'afsir-i-Fatah-ar-ltahmdn, and the 
notes on Ahdul Qddir’s Urdu translation of the Quran. 
Sale’s notes have been almost entirely drawn (with the 
aid of Maracci’s work in Latin) from the standard writings 
of Baidhawi, the Jalalain, and A1 Zamakhshari. I have 
also culled much from some of the best European writers 
on Islam, a list of whose works may be found below. 

IV. To the above is prefixed Sale’s Preliminary Dis- 
course, with additional notes and emendations. And 
the last volume will contain a complete Index, both to 
the text of, and the notes on, the Qurdn, which will enable 
the reader to acquaint himself with the teaching of the 
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Quran on any particular subject, with a very small amount 
of labour. 

In regard to the spelling of proper names, I have 
invariably Romanised tlie original form of the words, 
except when quoting from living authors, in which case 
I have felt obliged to retain the spelling peculiar to each 
writer. 

Ill order to facilitate the study of individual chapters, 
and to help a better understanding of the various “ revela- 
tions,*' I have prefixed to each chapter a brief introduction, 
showing the circumstances under which the revelations 
were made, the date of their publication by Muhammad, 
and also giving a brief analysis of each chapter as to its 
teaching. 

As to the matter of the notes, the reader will perceive 
occasional repetition. This is due in part to the repe- 
titions of the text, and partly in order to call special 
attention to certain doctrines of the Quran, e.g,^ its testi- 
mony to the genuineness and credibility of the Christian 
Scriptures current in the days of Muhammad ; the evidence 
it affords to its own character as a fabrication ; its testi- 
mony to the imposture of the Arabian prophet, in his 
professing to attest the Forvicr Sc?Hptures, while denying 
almost every cardinal doctrine of the same, — in his putting 
into the mouth of God garbled statements as to Scripture 
history, prophecy, and doctrine, to suit the purposes of 
his prophetic i)retensions, — and in his appealing to Divinity 
to sanction his crimes against morality and decency. 

The need of emphasising facts of this kind has grown 
out of the attempt of certain apologists for Islam to ignore 
these unpleasant truths, and to exhibit to the present 
generation an ideal Muhammad, no less unlike the prophet 
of Arabia than the Muhammad of Christian bigotry and 
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misrepresentation. My endeavour has been to show what 
the Quran actually teaches on these subjects. 

On the other hand, I have endeavoured to remove, 
as far as known to me, the misapprehensions, and conse- 
quent misrepresentations, of the doctrines of the Quran, 
popular among Christians, believing that every such error 
strengthens the prejudices of Muhammadans, and thereby 
aids the cause it seeks to overthrow, whilst justifying 
similar misrepresentation from the Muslim side. Every- 
where I have endeavoured to advance the cause of truth, 
to show just what the Quran teaches, and so by stating 
fairly the issues of the controversy with Islam, to advance 
the great cause of bringing its votaries to a knowledge 
of Him to whom all the prophets of God pointed as the 
Son of God and the Saviour of sinners. 

Finally, whilst I desire to express my obligations to all 
those, now living, whose writings I have consulted or used 
in the preparation of this volume, I wish specially to 
make thankful acknowledgment of the help afforded me 
by Sir William Muir, in permitting me to make use of 
his most valuable works on Muhammad and the Quran in 
the preparation of this work. My thanks are also due to 
the llev. 1*. M. Zenker, C.M.S. missionary, Agra, for much 
valuable assistance in gathering material from sources 
inaccessible to me. 

Without further preface, and earnestly desiring the 
blessing of Him who is The only Sinless Prophet of 
IslXm, and the only Saviour of fallen men, I commend 
this volume to the reader. 

E. M. W. , 


Lodiana, Demiiber 31, 1881. 
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NOTE. 


In reading the Romanised form of 

Arabic 

I)rox)er names, the reader 

should pronounce — 





a 

as 

u 

ill 

hut. 

it 


a 


far. 

i 

5> 

i 

» 

sin. 

i 

n 

ee 


heed. 

0 


o 

it 

home. 

u 


o 

it 

do. 

a 

>> 

oo 

it 

pool. 

ai 

SI 

i 

- 

side. 

In reading the fractional 

sign R 1, R Y 

, &c., in the margin to tlie 


text of the Qur.in, understand by the figures above the line the Rutfi 
of the Bhrat or cliapter, and by the figures below the line the Ihiqd of 
the Sijxira, The terms Euha, Nisf and SuU mark the fourth^ half^ 
and threefourth^ of a Si^Ktra. 



SALE’S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, 

WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 


A 




SALEHS PREFACE TO THE PRELIMINARY 
DISCOURSE AND TRANSLATION. 


I IMAGINE it almost needless either to make an apology 
for publishing the following tKinslation, or to go about to 
prove it a work of use as well as curiosity. They must 
have a mean opinion of the Christian religion, or be but 
ill grounded therein, who can appreliend any danger from 
so manifest a forgery : and if the religious and civil insti- 
tutions of foreign nations are worth our knowledge, those 
of Muhammad, the lawgiver of the Arabians, and founder 
of an empire which in less than a century spread itself 
over a greater part of the world than the Romans were 
ever masters of, must needs be so ; whether we consider 
their extensive obtaining, or our frequent intercourse with 
those who are governed thereby. I shall not here inquire 
into the reasons why the law of Muhammad has met with 
so unexampled a reception in the world (for they are 
greatly deceived who imagine it to have been propagated 
by the sword alone), or by what means it came to bo 
embraced, by nations which never felt the force of tho 
Muhammadan arms, and even by those which stripped 
the Arabians of their conquests, and put an end to the 
sovereignty and very being of their Khalifahs ; yet it seems 
as if there was something more than what is vulgarly 
imagined in a religion which has made so surprising a 
progress. But whatever use an impartial version of the 
Quran may be of in other respects, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to undeceive those who, from the ignorant or unfair 
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translations which have appeared, have entertained too 
favourable an opinion of the original, and also to enable 
us effectually to expose the imposture ; none of those who 
have lutlierto undertaken that province, not excepting Dr. 
Prideaux himself, having succeeded to the satisfaction of 
the judicious, for vrant of being complete masters of the 
controversy. The writers of the lioinish communion, in. 
particular, are so far from having done any service in their 
refutations of Muhainmadism, that by endeavouring to 
defend their idolatry and otlier superstitions, they have 
rather contributed to the increase of that aversion which 
the Miiliaiiimadans in general have to the Christian re- 
ligion, and given them great advantages in the dispute. 
The Protestants alone are able to attack the Quran with 
success; and for them, I trust. Providence has reserved 
the glory of its overthrow. In the meantime, if I might 
presume to lay down rules to be observed by those who 
attemx)t the conversion of the Muhammadans, they should 
bo the same which the learned and worthy Bishop Kidder^ 
has prescribed for the conversion of the Jews, and whi6h 
may, mutcUis mutandis, be equally applied to the former, 
notwithstanding the despicable opinion tliat WTiter, for 
want of being better acquainted with them, entertained* 
of those people, judging them scarce fit to be argued with. 
The first of these rules is, To avoid comi>ulsion, which, 
though it bo not in our power to employ at present, I 
hope will not be made use of when it is. The second is, 
To avoid teaching doctrines against common sense; the 
Muhammadans not being such fools (whatever we may 
think of them) as to be gained over in this case. Q^he 
worshipihng of images and the doctrine of trausubstantia- 
iiorfaro great stumbling-blocks to the Muhammadans, and 
the Church which teacheth them is very unfit to bring 
those people over. The third is, To avoid weak argu- 
nieiits; for the Muhammadans are not to be converted 


^ In bis Dcmoustr. of the Messias, part iii. ebap. z. 
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Avith these, or hard words. "Wo must use them with 
humanity, and dispute against them with arguments that 
are proper and cogent. It is certain that many Clmstiaus 
who have written against them have been very defective 
this way : many have used arguments that liave no force, 
and advanced propositions that are void of truth. This 
method is so far from convincing, that it rather serves to 
harden them. The Muhammadans will be apt to conchide 
w'e have little to say when we urge them with arguments 
that are trifling or \intrue. We do but lose ground when 
we do this ; and instead of gaining them, we expose our- 
selves and our cause also. We must not give them ill 
words neither; but must avoid all reproachful language, 
all that is sarcastical and biting : this never did good from 
pulpit or press. Tlie softest words will make the deepest 
impression ; and if we think it a fault in them to give ill 
language, we cannot bo excused when Ave imitate them. 
The f ourth rule is, Not to quit any article of the Christian 
faith to gain the Muhammadans. It is a fond conceit of 
the Socinians that Ave shall upon their principles be most 
like to prevail upon the Muhammadans : it is not true in 
matter of fact. We must not give up any article to gain 
them : but then the Church of liome ought to part Avith 
many practices and some doctrines. We are not to design 
to gain the Muhammadans over to a system of dogma, but 
to the ancient and primitive faith. I believe nobody will 
deny but that the rules here laid down are just : the latter 
part of the third, which alone my design has given mo 
occasion to practise, I think so reasonable, that I have not, 
in speaking of Muhammad or his Quran, allowed myself 
to use those opprobrious appellations, and immaunerly 
expressions, which seem to be the strongest»arguments of 
several who have written against them. On the contrary, 
I have thought myself obliged to treat both with common 
decency, and even to approve such particulars as seemed 
to me to deserve approbation ; for how criminal soever 
Muhammad may have been in imposing a false religion 
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on iUc'inkmd, the praises due to his real virtues ought not 
to be denied him ; nor can I do otherwise than applaud 
the candour of the pious and learned Spanhernius, who, 
though l]e owned luin to have been a wdcked impostor, 
yet acknowledged him to have been richly furnished with 
natural endowments, beautiful in his person, of a subtle 
wit, agreeable behaviour, showing liberality to the poor, 
courtesy to every one, fortitude against his enemies, and 
above all a liigli reverence for the name of God; severe 
against tlie perjured, adulterers, murderers, slanderers, 
prodigals, covetous, false witnesses, &c., a great preacher 
of patience, charity, mercy, bencliconce, gratitude, honour- 
ing of i^iirents and superiors, and a frequent celohrator of 
tlie divine praises.^ 

Of the several translations of the Quran now extant, 
there is but one which tolerably represents the sense of 
the original ; and tliat being in Latin, a new version be- 
came necessary, at least to an English reader. What 
Bibliander published for a Latin translation of that book 
deserves not the name of a translation; the unaccountable 
liberties therein taken, and the numberless faults, both of 
omission and commission, leavijig scarce any resemblance 
of the original. It wa^ made near six hundred years ago, 
being finished in 1143, by liobertus lietenensis, an Eng- 
lishman, with the assistance of Hermannus Dalmata, at 
the request of Peter, Abbot of Clugny, who paid them 
well for their pains. 

From this Latin version was taken the Italian of Andrea 
Arrivabeiie, notwithstanding the pretences in his dedica- 
tion of its being done immediately from the Arabic ; 


’ Id certwm, naturalibua egregid prodigos, avaros, falsos testes, &:c. 
dotlbtis insti'ucti.im Muhammadem, Magnus idem patientiiB, charitatis, 
forma prrestanti, ingenio calido, mo- misericordia', beneficentiie, gratitu- 
rlbus facetis, ac prae se ferentem li- dinis, honoris inparentesaesuperiores 
beralitatem in egenos, coinitatem prusco, ut et divinarum iaudum. 
in singuios, fortitudinem in hostes. Hist. Eccles., sec. vii. c. 7, lem. 5 
ac prae cseteris reverentiam dlvini and 7. 

n0mim3.--SGvenia fuit in perjuros, His words are ; Questo libio, 
adulteroa, homicidas, obtrectatores, che gih bavevo h comuiune utilitW 
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wherefore it is no wonder if the transcript be yet more 
faulty and absurd than the copy.^ 

About the end of the fifteenth century, Johannes 
Andreas, a native of Xativa in the kingdom of Valencia, 
who from a Muhammadan doctor became a Christian 
piuest, translated not only the Quran, but also its glosvses, 
and the seven books of the Sonna, out of Arabic into the 
Arragonian tongue, at the command of Martin Garcia,- 
Bishop of Barcelona and Inquisitor of Arragon. Whether 
this translation were ever j>ublished or not 1 am wholly 
ignorant ; but it may be i)resumed to have been the better 
done for being the work of one bred iij) in > the Muham- 
madan religion and learning; though his refutation of 
that religion, which luis had several editions, gives no 
great idea of his abilities. 

Some years within the last century, Andrew du liyer, 
who had been consul of the French nation in Fgypt, and 
was tolerably skilled in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
took the x>^vins to translate the Qunin into his own tongue ; 
but his performance, though it be beyond comi)arison 
preferable to that of Iletcnensis, is far from being a just 
translation, there being mistakes in every page, besides 
frequent transpositions, omissions, and additions,'^ faults 
unpardonable in a work of this nature. And what renders 
it still more incomplete is the want of Notes to explain a 
vast number of passages, some of which are difficult, and 
others ini2)ossible to be understood, without proper expli- 
cations, were they translated ever so exactly, w'hich the 
author is so sensible of that he often refers his reader to 
the Arabic commentators. 

The English version is no other than a translation of 


di molti fatto dal proprio testo 
Arabo tradurre nella nostra volgar 
lingua Italiana, See, And after^ 
t^ards : Qiiesto 6 Z’Alcorano di Ma- 
cometto, il quale, come ho gia detto, 
ho fatto dal suo idioma tradurre, &c. 

V Vide Jos. Scalig., Epist. 361 et 


362 ; Selden., J>e Success. aJ Leges 
Ebrieor., p. 9. 

® J. Andrea^?, in Pra^f. ad Tractat. 
siium de Confusiune Soctae Maho- 
metanto. 

* Vide Windet., 13 e Vita Funetp- 
rum Statu, sec. ix. 
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Du Byer’s, and that a very bad one ; for Alexander Ross, 
who did it, being utterly unacquainted with the Arabic, 
and no great master of the French, has added a number 
of fresh mistakes of his own to those of Du Byer, not to 
mention the meanness of his language, which would make 
a better book ridiculous. 

In 1698 a Latin translation of the Quran, made by 
Father Lewis Marracoi, who had been confessor to Pope 
Innocent XI., was published at Padua, together with the 
original text, accompanied by explanatory notes and a 
refutation. This translation of Marracci’s, generally 
speaking, is very exact ; but adheres to tlie Arabic idiom 
too literally to be easily understood, unless I am much 
deceived, by those who are not versed in the Muhammadan 
learning.* The notes he has added are indeed of great 
use, but his refutations, which swell the work to a large 
volume, are of little or none at all, being often unsatis- 
factory, and sometimes impertinent. The work, however, 
with all its faults, is very valuable, and I should be guilty 
of ingratitude did I not acknowledge myself much obliged 
thereto ; but still, being in Latin, it can be of no use to 
those who understand not that tongue. 

Having therefore undertaken a new translation, I have 
endeavoured to do the original impartial justice, not 
having, to the best of my knowledge, repi’esented it, in any 
one instance, either better or worse than it really is. I 
have thought myself obliged, indeed, in a piece which 


♦ Of Marracci’s translation Savary says, “ Marracci, that learned 
monk, who spent forty years in translating and refuting the Kordn, 
proceeded on the right system. He divided it into verses, according 
to tlie text ; hut, neglecting the precepts of a great master — 

‘ N0O verbam verbo, curabia roilclero, fidtia 
lateriJrea,' &c. — ’ 

he translated it literally. He has not expressed the ideas of the 
Korin, hut travestied the words of it into barharous Latin. Yet, 
tho^^th all the beauties of the original ore lost in this translation, it 
is preferable to that by Du Kyer.” B. 11. w, 
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pretends to be the Word of God, to keep somewhat 
scrupulously close to the text, by which means the lan- 
guage may, in some places, seem to express the Arabic 
a little too literally to be elegant English: but this, I 
hope, lias not happened often ; and I flatter myself that 
the style I have made use of will not only give a more 
genuine idea of the original than if I had taken more 
liberty (which would have been much more for my ease), 
but will soon become familiar ; for we must not expect to 
read a version of so extraordinary a book with the same 
ease and pleasure as a modern comiiosition. 

In the Notes my view has been briefly to explain the 
text, and especially the difficult and obscure passages, 
from the most approved commentators, and that generally 
in their own words, for whose opinions or expressions, 
where liable to censure, I am not answerable; my pro- 
vince being only fairly to represent their expositions, and 
the little I have added of my own, or from European 
writers, being easily discernible. Where I met with any 
circumstance wliich 1 imagined might be curious or enter- 
taining, I have not failed to produce it. 

The Preliminary Discourse will acquaint the reader 
with the most material particulars proper to bo known 
previously to the entering on the Quran itself, and which 
could not so conveniently have been thrown into the 
Notes. And I have taken care, both in the Preliminary 
Discourse and the Notes, constantly to quote my autho- 
rities and the writers to whom I have been beholden ; but 
to none have I been more so than to the learned Dr. 
Pocock, whose Sjpeci'tnm Ilistoricc Arabum is the most 
useful and accurate work that has been hitherto published 
concerning the antiquities of that nation, and ought to bo 
read by every curious inquirer into them. 

As I have had no opportunity of consulting public 
libraries, the manuscripts of which I have made use 
throughout the whole work have been such as I had in my 
own study, except only the Commentary of A1 Baidhawi 
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and the Gospel of St. Barnabas. The first belongs to the 
library of the Dutch Church in Austin Friars, and for the 
use of it I have been chiefly indebted to the Eev. Dr. 
Bolten, one of the ministers of that church : the other was 
very obligingly lent me by the Bev. Dr. Holme, Hector 
of Hedley in Hampshire ; and I take this opportunity 
of returning both those gentlemen my thanks for their 
favours. The merit of A1 Eaidhawi’s commentary will 
appear from the frequent quotations I have made thence ; 
but of the Gospel of St. Barnabas (which I had not seen 
when the little I have said of it in the Preliminary Dis- 
course,^ and the extract I had borrowed from M. do la 
Moniioye and M. Toland,^ were printed off), 1 must beg 
leave to give some further account. 

The book is a moderate quarto, in Spanish, written in a 
very legible hand, l)ut a little damaged towards the latter 
end. It contains two hundred and twenty-two chapters 
of unequal length, and four hundred and twenty pages ; 
and is said, in the front, to be translated from the Italian 
by an Arragonian Muslim named Mustafa de Aranda. 
There is a preface jirefixed to it, wherein the discoverer of 
the original MS., who was a Christian mouk, called Fra 
Marino, tells us that having accidentally met with a 
writing of Iren:eus (among others), w'herein he speaks 
against St. I’aul, alleging, for his authority, the Gospel of 
St. Barnabsis, he became exceeding desirous to find tliis 
Gospel; and that God, of his mercy, having made him 
very intimate with Pope Sixtus V., one day, as they were 
together in that Pope’s library, his Holiness fell asleep, 
and he, to employ himself, reaching down a book to read, 
the first he laid his hand on proved to be the very Gospel 
he wanted: overjoyed at the discovery, he scrupled not to 
hide his prize in Ids sleeve, and on the Pope’s awaking, took 
leave. of him, carrying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convert to Muhammadism. 


® In not. a<l cap, 3. 


^ Sec. iv, p. 123. 
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This Gospel of Barnabas contains a complete history of 
Jesus Christ from his birth to his ascension; and most 
of the circumstances in the four real Gospels are to be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and some artfully 
enough, to favour the Muhammadan system. From the 
design of the whole, and £hc frequent interpolations of 
stories and passages wherein Muhammad is spoken of and 
foretold by name, as the messenger of God, and the great 
prophet who was to perfect the dispensation of Jesus, it 
appears to be a most barefaced forgery. One particular I 
observe therein induces me to believe it to have been 
dressed up by a renegade Christian, slightly instructed in 
his new religion, and not educated a Muhammadan (unless 
the fault be imputeil to the Spanish, or perhaps the Italian 
translator, and not to the original compiler) ; I mean the 
giving to Muhammad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places ; whereas the title 
of the Messiah, or, as the Arabs writes it, al Masih, i.e., 
Christ, is appropriated to Jesus in the Quran, and is con- 
stantly applied by the Muhammadans to him, and never 
to their own prophet. The passages produced from the 
Italian MS. by M. do la Monnoyo are to be seen in this 
Spanish version almost word for word. 

But to return to the following work. Though I have 
freely censured the former translations of the Quran, I 
would not therefore be suspected of a design to make my 
own pass as free from faults : I am very sensible it is not ; 
and I make no doubt that the few who are able to discern 
them, and know the difficulty of the undertaking, will 
give me fair quarter. I likewise flatter myself that they, 
and all considerate pemons, will excuse the delay which 
has happened in the publication of this work, when they 
are informed that it was carried on at leisure times only, 
and amidst the necessary avocations of a troublesome 
profession. 
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SECTION I. 

OF THR ARABS BEFORE MUHAMMAD ; OR, AS THEY EXPRESS IT, IN 
THE TIME OP lONOIlANCE ; THEIR HISTORY,* RELIOION, LEARN- 
ING, AND CC»STOM.S. 

The Arabs, and the country they inhabit, which them - tiio lumu 
selves call J azirat al Arab, or the Peninsula of the 
Arabians, but Ave Arabia, were so named from Araba, a 
small territory in the province of Tahama;^ to which 
Yarab the son of Qahtdn, the father of the ancient Arabs, 
gave his name, and Avhere, some ages after, dwelt Ismail 
the son of Abraham by Hagar. The Christian writers for 
several centuries speak of them under the appellation of 
Saracens, the most certain derivation of which word is 
from slmrlc, the easi^ where the descendants of Joctan, the 


* Whilst regarding this Preliminary Discoiirse as a most masterly, 
and on the whole reliable, presentation of the peculiar (ioctrinea, 
rites, ceremonies, customs, and institutions of Isldm, we recognise 
the fact that more modern, research has brought to light many things 
concerning the history of the ancient Arabs which greatly modify 
the statements made in the early paragraphs of this cliapter. We 
therefore refer the reader to the most valuable works of M. C, de 
Perceval, Hist, dea Arahes, a masterly digest of which may be found 
in the Introduction to Muir's Life of Mahomet^ chap. iii. ; also to the 
, works of Dr. Sprenger, Biography of the Prophet, &c. E. M. w. 


^ Pocock, Specim. Hist. Arab., p. 33. 
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Qahtan of the Arabs, are placed by Moses/ and in which 
q^uarter they dwelt in respect to the Jews/ 

The name of Arabia (used in a more extensive sense) 
sometimes comprehends all that large tract of land bounded 
by the river Euphrates, the Persian Gulf, the Sindian, 
Indian, and lied Seas, and part of the Mediterranean : 
above two-thirds of which country, that is, Arabia properly 
so called, the Arabs have possessed almost from the Flood; 
and have made themselves masters of the rest, either by 
settlements or continual incursions; for which reason the 
Turks and Persians at this day call the whole Arabistan, 
or the country of the Arabs. 

But the limits of Arabia, in its more usual and proper 
sense, are much narrower, as reaching no farther north- 
ward than the Isthmus, which runs from Aila to the head 
of the Persian Gulf, and the borders of the territory of 
Kilfa; which tract of land the Greeks nearly comprehended 
under the name of Arabia the Happy. The Eastern geo- 
graphers make Arabia Petrsea to belong partly to Egypt, 
and partly to Sham or Syria, and the Desert Arabia they 
call the Deserts of Syria.® 

Proper Ariibia is by the Oriental wwiters generally 
divided into five provinces,* viz., Yaman, Hijaz, Tahama, 
Najd, and Yamama; to which some add Bahrain, as a 
sixth, but tills province the more exact make part of Irak 
others reduce them all to two, Yaman and Hijaz, the last 
including the three other iirovinces of Tahama, Najd, and 
Yamama. 

The province of Yaman, so called either from its situa- 
tion to the right hand, or south of the temple of Makkah, 
or else from the happiness and verdure of its soil, extends 
itself along the Indian Ocean from Aden to Cape Rasalgat ; 
part of the Bed Sea bounds it on the west and south sides. 


> Gen. X 30, ^ in his time divided into five kingr 

* See Pocock, Speeim., 33, 34. doam, L i6, p. na9. 

* Golius ad Alfragan, 78, 79. ® Gol. ad Alfragan, 79. 

* Strabo my a Arabia h'elix woa 
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and the province of Hijaz on the north.i It is subdivided 
into several lesser provinces, as Hadramaut, Shihr, Oman, 

ITajran, &c., of which Shihr alone produces the frankin- 
cense.^ The metropolis of Yaman is Sanaa, a very ancient 
city, in former times called Ozal,* and much celebrated for 
its delightful situation ; but the prince at present resides 
about five leagues northward from thence, at a place no 
less pleasant, called Hisn al Mawahib, or the Castle of 
Delights.® 

This country has been famous from all antiquity for the 
happiness of its climate, its fertility and riches,^ which 
induced Alexander the Great, after his return from his 
Indian expedition, to form a design of conquering it, and 
fixing there his royal seat; but his death, which happened 
soon after, prevented tlie execution of tliis project.*'^ Yet, 
in reality, great part of the riches wliich the ancients ima- 
gined were the produce of Arabia, came really from the so-caiied 
Indies and the coasts of Africa; for the Egyptians, \vho gmiiS 
had engrossed that trade, which was then carried on by from^nllua. 
way of the lied Sea, to themselves, industriously con- 
cealed the truth of the matter, and kept their ports shut 
to prevent foreigners penetrating into those countries, or 
receiving any information thence ; and tliis precaution 
of theirs on the one side, and the deserts, unpassable to 
strangers, on the other, were the reason why Arabia was 
so little known to the Greeks and Homans. The delight- 
fulness and plenty of Yaman are owing to its mountains ; 
for all that part which lies along the Kcd Sea is a dry, 
barren desert, in some places ten or twelve leagues over, 
but in return bounded by those mountains, wdiich being 


* “ Or this was the name of its builder ; see Kamoos (Lane). 

E. M. W. 


■ 1 La Iloque, Voyage de I’Arab. ^ Vide Dionys. Perieges., v. 927, 
Heur., 121. &c, 

« Ool. ad Alfragan, 79, 87. * Strabo, 1 . 16, p. 1132 ; Arrian, 

’^ Voyage de TArab. Heur., 232* j6i. 
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■well watered, enjoy an almost continual spring, and, be- 
Producoof sides cofTee, the peculiar produce of this country, yield 

Yanuiu* * iT-. -i. t 

great plenty and variety of fruits, and in particular excel- 
lent com, grapes, and spices. There are no rivers of note 
in this country, for the streams which at certain times of 
the year descend from the mountains, seldom reach the 
sea, being for the most part drunk up and lost in the 
burning sands of that coast.^ 

The soil of the other provinces is much more barren 
than that of Yaman ; the greater part of their territories 
being covered with dry sands, or rising into rocks, inter- 
spersed here and there with some fruitful spots, wliich 
receive their greatest advantages from their water and 
palm-trees. 

TheHijibt- The province of Hijaz, so named because it divides 
i^tounda- Bahama, is bounded on the south by Yaman 

and Tahama, on the west by the Red Sea, on the north by 
the deserts of Syria, and on the east by the province of 
Najd.® This province is famous for its two chief cities, 
Makkah and Madina, one of which is celebrated for its 
temple, and for having, given birth to Muhammad ; and 
the other for being the place of his residence for the last 
ten years of his life, and of his interment, 

Tir»i.v..h Makkah, sometimes also called Eakkah, which words 
aegenbed. and signify a place of great concourse, is 

certainly one of the most ancient cities of the world : it 
is by some * thought to be the Mesa of tlie Scripture,* a 
name not unknown to the Arabians, and supposed to be 
taken from one of Ismail’s sons.® It is seated in a stony 
and barren valley, surrounded on all sides with mountains.® 
The length of Makkah from south to north is about two 
miles, and its breadth from the foot of the mountain 


1 Voyage de I’Arab. Heur., I2i, ^ Gen. x. 3a 
I 23 i 153* ® Alfrag., 82 ; seo Gen. 

® Vide Gol. ad Alfrag., 98 ; Abul- xxv. 15. 
feda, I)o8cr. Arab., p. 5. ® Gol., ib. 198, See Pitts’ Account 

3 R. Saadias in version. Arab, of the Religion and Manners of the 
Pentat. Sefer Juchasin.i 135 b. Muhammadans, p. 96. 
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Xjyad, to the top of another called Koaikaan, about a 
inile> In the midst of this space stands the city, built 
of stone cut from the neighbouring mountains/^ , There 
being no springs at Makkah,^ at least none but what are 
bitter and unfit to drink/ except only the well Zainzam, 
the water of which, though far the best, yet cannot be 
drank of any continuance, being brackish,* and causing 
eruptions in tliose who drink plentifully of it,^ the in- 
habitants are obliged to use rain-water, wdiich they catch 
in cisterns."^ Ihit this not being sufficient, several 
attempts Tvere made to bring water thither from other 
places by aqueducts; and particularly about Muham- 
mad’s time, Zubair, one of the principal men of the tribe 
of Quraish, endeavoured, at a great expense, to supply 
the city with water from Mount Arafat, but 'without 
success ; yet this was effected not many years ago, being 
begun at the charge of a wife of Sulaimdri the Turkish 
emperor/ I>ut long before this another aqueduct had 
been made from a spring at a considerable distance, 
which was, after several years* labour, finished by the 
Khalifah al Muktadir/ 

The soil about Makkali is so very barren as to produce 
no fruits but what are common in the deserts, thougli the 
prince or Sharif has a garden well planted at his castle 

^ Lane addsijSlie followiiijF note : — “ Sale here adds Mxdng brackish,* 
but Burckbareft says the water of the Zeinzem ‘ is heavy to tlie taste, 
and sometimes in its colour resembles milk; but,’ he adds, ‘it is 
perfectly sweet, and differs very much from that of the brackish wells 
dispersed over the town. When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, 
resembling in tliis respect many other fountains of tlje Hejdz.’ — 
Travels in Arabia, p. 144, I have also drunk the water of Zomzem 
brought in a china bottle to Cairo, and found it xjerfectly sweet.” 

E. M. w. 

^ Sharif al Edriai apud Poc. ® Ibid, and Pitts, ubi supra, p. 
Spec., p, 122. , 107. 

* Ibid. ® Gol. ad Alfragan, 99. 

* Gol. ad Alfragan, 99. ^ Ibid. 

^ Sharif al Edriai, ubi supra, 124, ^ Sharif al Edrisi, ubi supra. 

B 
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of Marbaa, about three miles westward from the city, 
where he usually resides. Having therefore no corn or 
gi‘aiu of tlieir own growth, they are obliged to fetch it 
from other places;^ and Hasham, Muhammad’s great- ^ 
grandfather, then prince of his tribe, the more effectually 
to supply tliom with provisions, appointed two caravans 
to set out yearly for that purpose, the one in summer, 
and the other in winter:'^ these caravans of purveyors 
"now the are mentioned in the Quran. The provisions brought by 
Kkkaif tliem were distributed also twice a year, viz., in the month 

' of Itajab, and at the arrival of the pilgrims. They are 

supplied with dates in great plenty from the adjacent 
country, and with grapes from Tayif, about sixty miles * 
distant, very few growing at Makkah. The inhabitants of 
this city are generally very rich, being considerable gainers 
by the prodigious concourse of people of almost all nations 
at the yearly pilgrimage, at which time there is a great 
fair or mart for all kinds of merchandise. They have 
also great luiiubers of cattle, and particularly of camels ; 
however, the poorer sort cannot but live very indifferently 
in a place wliero almost every necessary of life must be 
purchased with money. Xotwithstanding this great steri- 
lity near Makkali, yet you are no sooner out of its territory 
than you meet on all sides with plenty of good springs 
and streams of running water, with a great many gardens 
and cultivated lands.^ 

The temple of Makkah, and the reputed holiness of this 
territory, wdll be treated of in a more proper place. 

Mftdfnaor Madina, which till Muhammad’s retreat thither was 
called Yatlirab, is a walled city about half as big as 
Makkah,^ built in a plain, salt in many places, yet tolerably 
fruitful, particularly in dates, but more especially near 

* Burckliardt sa}'a seven ty-two miles. Travels in Arabia^ p, 6g. 

K. M. w. 

^ Sharif al Edrisi, ubi supra. ^ Sharif al Edrisi, ubi supra, 125. 

I^oc. Spec., p. 51, * Id., Vulgo tieogr. Nubiensis, 5, 
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the mountains, two of which, Ohod on the north, and Air 
on the south, are about two leagues distant. Here lies 
Muhammad interred ^ in a magnificent building, covered 
with a cupola, and adjoining to the east side of the great 
temple, which is built in the midst of the city.- 

Tlie province of I'ahama was so named from the velie- Thcpro- 
ment heat of its sandy soil, and is also called Gaur from Simaf 
its low situation; it is bounded on tlie west by the Eed 
Sea, and on the other sides by Hijaz and Yaman, extending 
almost from Makkah to Aden.^ 

The province of NajM, wdiich word signifies a rising 
counti'y, lies beUveen those of Yamama, Yaman, and 
IlijiLZ, and is bounded on the cast by Inik.'^ 

The province of Y’amjirna, also called Anid from its 
oblique situation, in respect of Y’amaii, is surrounded by 
the provinces of Najd, Taliama, Bahrain, Oman, Shihr, 
Iladramaut, and Saba. The chief city is Yamriina, wliich 
gives name to tlie province : it was anciently called Jaw, 
and is particularly famous for being the residence of 
Muhammad’s competitor, the false prophet Musailama.*^ 

The Arabians, the inhabitants of this spacious country, 


’ Though the notion of Muham- 
inad’ij! being buried at Makkali Iiaa 
been so long exploded, yet several 
modem writers, whether through 
ignorance or n(3gligence I will not 
determine, have fallen into it. I 
shall hero take notice only of two ; 
one is Dr. Smith, who having lived 
some time in Turkey, seems to be 
inexcusable ; that gentleman in his 
Epistles De Moribus ae ImtitiiUs 
Tuvcaruvij no less than thrice men- 
tions the Muhammadans visiting 
the tomb of their prophet at Makkah, 
and once hia being born at Madina 
— ^the reverse of whicli is true (see 
Epist. 1, p. 22, Epist. 2, pp, 63, 64). 
The other is the publisher of the 
last edition of Sir J. Mandeville’s 
Travels, who on hia author’s saying 
very truly (p. 50) that the said tomb 
was at Methone, Madina, under- 
takes to correct tho name of the 


town, which is something corruptetl, 
by patting at the bottom of the 
page, Makkah. The Abbot tie Ver- 
tot, in his History of tho Order of 
Malta (vol. i. p. 410, ed. Svo), 
seems also to have confounded 
these two cities together, tliough ho 
had iKrfove mentioned IMuhatnmad’s 
sej>ulehre at Madlua. However, lie 
is certainly mistaken, wlien lie says 
that one point of the religion, hotJi 
of the Christians and Muhainma- 
dans, was to visit, at least once in 
their lives, the tomb of the author 
of their resiiective faith. WUiatover 
may be the opinion of some O/bris- 
tiaus, I am well assured the jVruham- 
inadans think themselves Tinder no 
manner of obligation in that respect. 

- Gol. ad Alfragan, 97 j Abulfeda, 
Descr. Arab., p. 40. 

GoL, nbi supra, 95. 

^ Ibid., 94. • Ibid., 95, 
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whicli they have possessed from the most remote antiquity, 
are distinguished by their own writers into two classes, 
viz., the old lost Arabians, and the present 

The former were very numerous, and divided into 
several tribes, which are now all destroyed, or else lost 
and swallowed up among the other tribes, nor are any 
certain memoirs or records extant concerning them;^ 
though the memory of some very remarkable events and 
the catastrophe of some tribes have been preserved by 
tradition, and since confirmed by the authority of the 
Quran. 

The most famous tribes amongst these ancient Arabians 
were Ad, Thamiid, Tasm, Jadxs, the former Jorham, and 
Amalek. 

The tribe of Ad were descended from Ad, the son of 
Aws,® the son of Aram,® the son of Sem, the son of Noah,* 
who, after the confusion of tongues, settled in al Ahquf, or 
the winding sands in the province of Hadramaut, where 
his posterity greatly multiplied. Their first king was 
Shadad the son of Ad, of whom the Eastern writers deliver 
many fabulous things, particularly that he finished the 
magnificent city his father had begun, wherein he built a 
fine palace, adorned with delicious gardens, to embellish 
which he spared neither cost nor labour, proposing thereby 
to create in his subjects a superstitious veneration of him- 
self as a god.* This garden or paradise vras called the 
garden of Irara, and is mentioned in the Quran,® and often 
alluded to by the Oriental wniters. The city, they tell us, 
is stiU standing in the deserts of Aden, being preserved 


* This genealogy is given on the authority of Muslim tradition, 
or rather of Muslim odapfMion of Jewish tradition to gratify Arab 
pride. As to its utter worthlessneas, see note on p. 24. .£. U. w. 


* Albufarag, p. 159. son of Ham ; but the other is the 

* Or iJz. Oen. x. 22, 23. received opinion. See D’Herbel., 51. 

* Vide Quran, c. 89, v. 6. Some '* Vide Eund., 498. 

make Ad the eon of Amalek, the ‘ Cap. 89. 
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by Providence as a monument of divine justice, tlunigli it 
be invisible, unless very rarely, when Goi) permits it to be 
seen, a favour one Colabah pretended to have received in 
the reign of the Khalifali Muawiyah, who sending for him 
to know the truth of the matter, Colabah related his whole 
adventure : that as he was seeking a camel he had lost, 
he found himself on a sudden at the gates of this city, and 
entering it, saw not one inhabitant, at which, being terri- 
fied, he stayed no longer than to take with him some fine 
stones which he showed the Khalifah.^* 

The descendants of Ad in process of time falling from Destruction 
the worship of the true God into idolatry, God sent the AaitM. 
prophet Hiid (who is generally agreed to be Hcber f) to 
preach to and reclaim them. But they refusing to acknow- 
ledge his mission, or to obey him, God sent a hot and 
suffocating wind, wliich blew seven nights and eight days 
together, and entering at their nostrils passed through 
their bodies,*^ and destroyed tlieni all, a very few only 
excepted, who had believed in Ildd and retired with him 
to another place.* That prophet afterwards returned into 
Hadramaut, and was buried near Hasiq, where there is a 
small t(\wii now standing called Qabr Hud, or the sepul* 
chre of Hiid. Before the Adites were thus severely 
punished, God, to humble them and incline them to 
hearken to the preaching of his prophet, afllicted them 
with a drought for four years, so that all their cattle 

* Fora full account of his adventure, see Lane^s translation of the 

Thousand and One Niglils, k. m, w. 

t I can find no authority for this ‘‘general belief,” excepting that 
of Muslim conjecture. The guesses of DTTerbclot and Bochart seem 
to be inspired by Muslim tradition, which has been shown to he for 
the most part, so far as genealogy is concerned, a forgery. Muir 
suggests that Hud may have been a Jewish emissary or Christian 
evangelist. Life of Molmnet, Introd., p. 139. e. m. W'. 

^ D’Herbol., 51. to have been a great prophet. Seder 

* The Jews acknowledge Heber 01 am., p. 2. ® A 1 Baidhawi, 

f Poc, Spec., p. 35, &c. 
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perished, and themselves were very near it ; upon wdiich 
they sent Liupiuin (different from one of tlie same name 
who lived in David’s time) with sixty others to Makkah 
to beg rain, which they not obtaining, Luqnian with some 
of his coTiipany stayed at Makkali, and thereby escaped 
destruction, giving rise to a tribe called the latter Ad, 
who were afterward changed into monkeys.^ 

Some commentators on the Quran‘S toll us tliese old 
Adites were of prodigious stature, the largest being lOO 
cubits high, and the least 6o; which extraordinary size 
they pretend to prove by the testimony of the Quran.^ 
The tribe of Thanuid were tlic posterity of Thamud the 
son of Jathar^ the son of Aram, who falling into idolatry, 
the prophet Salih w^as sent to bring tliom back to the 
worslxip of the true God. This prophet livt^.d between the 
time of Hiid and of Abraham, and therefore cannot be the 
same with the patrijirch Salih, as M. d’Herbolot imagines/'* 
The learned Bocliart with more probability takes him to 
bo riialeg.^ A small number of the people of Thamdd 
hearkened to the remonstrances of Salih, but the rest 
requiring, as a proof of his mission, that he should cause a 
she-caniel big with young to come out of a rock in their 
jxresence, he accordingly obtained it of God, and the camel 
was immediately delivered of a young one ready weaned ; 
but they, instead of believing, cut the hamstrings of the 
camel and killed her; at which act of impiety Goj), being 
highly displeased, three days after struck them dead in 
their houses by an earthquake and a terrible noise from 
heaven, wliich, some ^ say, was the voice of Gabriel the 
archangel crying aloud, “Die, all of you.” Salih, wnth 
those who were reformed by him, were saved from this 
destruction ; the prophet going into Palestine, and from 
thence to Makkah,® where he ended his days. 


J Poc. Spec., p. 36. 

^ Jalaluddin et Zamakhshari. 
J Qur«Cii, c. 7, V. 70* 

Or Gether, vide Gen. x, 23. 


* D*Herbel., Bibl Orient., 740. 
® B(>chart, Georg. Sac. 

^ See D’Herbel., 366. 

® Ibn Shohnah. 
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This tribe first dwelt in Yaman,^ but being expelled 
thence by Hiniydr the son of Saba, they settled in the 
territory of Hojr in the province of Hi jaz, where their 
habitations cut out of the rocks, mentioned in the Quran,- Rock-cut 
are still to be seen, and also the crack of the rock whence llie Thjiuu'i- 
the camel issued, wliich, as an eyewitness ^ liatii declared, 
is sixty cubits wide. These houses of the Thamiidites being 
of the ordinary proportion, are useil as an argument to 
convince those of a mistake who make tliis people to have 
been of a gigantic stature."* 

The tragical destructions of these two potent tribes are 
often insisted on in the Quran as instances of God*S judg- 
ment on obstinate iinbeliovers. 

The tribe of Tasm were the posterity of Lud the son Tho tribe of 
of Sem, and Jadis of the descendants of Jatliar.^ These ‘'**^** 
two tribes dwelt promiscuously together under the govern- 
ment of Tasm, till a certain tyrant made a law that no 
maid of tlie tribe of Jadis should marry unless first de- 
flowered by him; ^ which the J adisians not enduring, formed 
a conspiracy, and inviting the king and chiefs of Tasm to 
an entertainment, privately hid their swords in the sand, 
and in the midst of their mirth fell on them and slew 
them all, and extirpated the greatest part of that tribe ; 
however, the few who escaped obtaining aid of the king 
of Yaman, then (as is said) f)hu Habshan Ibn Aep'an,^ 
assaulted the Jadis and utterly destroyed them, there being 
scarce any mention made from that time of either of these 
tribes.® 

The former tribe of Jorham (whose ancestor some pre- The jor- 
tend was one of the eight persons saved in the ark with 
Noah, according to a Muhammadan tradition was coii- 

^ Pdc. spec., p. 57. called “ culliage,” or ‘‘ cullage,” 

Qiiriin, c. 15, V. 82. having been established by K. Ewen, 

* Abu Musa al Ashari. and abolished by Malcolm 111. See 

^ Vide Poe. Spec., p. 37. Bayle’s Diet. Art. Sixto IV. Rem. 

« AbuUeda. H. 

* A like custom i« said to have Poc. Spec., p. 60. 
been in some manors in England, ® Ibid., p- 37, &c. 
and also in Scotland, where it was * Ibid., p. 38. 
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temporary with Ad, and utterly perished."^ The tribe of 
Amalek were descended from Amalek the son of Eliphaz 
the son of Esau,‘^ though some of the Oriental authors say 
Amalek w^as the son of Ham the son of Noali,^ and others 
the son of Azd the son of Sern.^ The posterity of this 
person rendered themselves very powerful,® and before the 
TheAmaie. time of Joseph conquered the Lower Egypt under their 
quer Lower king Walid, the first who took the name of Pharaoh, as 
Eastern writers tell us ; ® seeming by these Amalekites 
to mean the same people wdiich the Egyptian histories call 
Phoenician shepherds.^ But after they had possessed the 
throne of Egypt for some descents, they were expelled 
by the natives, and at length totally destroyed by the 
Israelites.® 

Origin of The present Arabians, according to their own historians, 
AmbaT^^ are sprung from two stocks, Qahtan,* the same with 
Joctan the son of Eber,® and Adrian, descended in a direct 
line from Ismail the son of Abraham and Hagar; the 
posterity of the former they call al Arab al Ariba,i^ i.e., 
the genuine or pure Arabs, and those of the latter al Arab 
al Mustdriba, r.«,, naturalised or insititious Arabs, though 

* Muir, in hisj Life of Mahomet (Introd., p. cl.), proves con- 
clusively that this identification of the Aral) Qahtdn wiih the 
Joctan of Scripture is an extravagant fiction, and sliows that tlie 
age of Qalitdii must be fixed at a period somewhere between 800 
and 500 I5.C. He says: “The identification (aUiidcd to above) is 
one of those extravagant fictions which the followers of Islam, in 
their zeal to accommodate Arab legend to Jewish scripture, has made 
in defiance of the most violent improbability, and the grossest 
anachronisms.” E, 


^ Dm Shohnah. 

® Oen. xxxvi. 12. 

® Vide D’Herbelot, p. no. 

^ Ibn Shohnah. 

® Vide Numb. xxiv. 20. 

® Mirat Camdt. 

^ Vide Joseph, cent. Apion,, 1 , i. 

® Vide Exod, x\di. i8, &c. ; i 
Sam. XV. 2, &c. ; ibid., xxvii. 8, 9 j 
1 Chron, iv. 43, 


® R. Saad. in vers. Arab. Pentat. 
Gen. X. 25. Some writers make 
Qahtjui a descendant of Ismail, but 
against the current of Oriental his- 
torians. See Poc. Spec., p. 39. 

An expression something like 
that of St. Paul, who calls himself 
"an Hebrew of the Hebrews" 
(Phil. Hi. 5). 
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some reckon the ancient lost tribes to have been the only- 
pure Arabians, and therefore call the posterity of Qahtan 
also Mutariba, which word likewise signifies insititioiis 
Arabs, though in a nearer degree than Mustariba, the 
descendants of Ismail being the more distant grafF. 

The posterity of Ismail have no claim to be admitted Their 
as pure Arabs, their ancestor being by origin and language 
ail Hebrew; but having made an alliance with the Jor- Arabs, 
hamites, by marrying a daughter of Miidad, and accus- 
tomed himself to their manner of living and language, his 
descendants became blended with them into one nation. 

The uncertainty of the descents between Ismail and 
Adhan is tlie reason why they seldom trace their genea- 
logies higher than the latter, whom they acknowledge as 
father of their tribes, tlie descents from him downwards 
being pretty certain and uncon troverted.^ * 

The genealogy of these tribes being of great use to 
illustrate the Arabian history, I have taken the pains to 

* On this subject we give the following extract from ^luir’s Life 
of Mahomet, vol. i p. evii. : — 

“The lirst peopling of Arabia is a subject on which we may in 
vain look for any light from tlie traditions of Arabia itself. Tradi- 
tion, indeed, gives us the genealogies of the Ilimyar kings and the 
links of the great Coreishitc Hue of descent. But the latter do not 
ascend iriucli beyond the Christian era, and the former only five or 
pix centuries further ; the earlier names of the Himyar dymisty were 
probably derived from bam inscriptions ; and of the Coreish we have 
hardly anything but a naked ancestral tree, till within two or tlirce 
centuries of Mahomet. 

“Beyond these periods Maliometan tradition is entirely wortlilcss. 

It is not original, but taken at second hand from the Jews, Mahomet 
having claimed to be of the seed of Ishmael. Tlie Jewish Rabhiiis 
W'ho were gained over to his cause endeavoured to confirm tlie claim 
from the genealogies of the Old Testament and of Rabbi riical tra- 
ditions.” Muiris Introduction to his Life of Mahomet is the stjindard 
work, in. the English language, on all that pertains to early Arabian 



^ Poc. Spea, p. 40. 
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form a genealogical table from their most approved authors, 
to which I refer the curious. 

Tiie Besides these tribes of Arabs mentioned by their own 

Cushites, authors, wdio were all descended from the race of Sem, 
others of them were the posterity of Ham by his son 
Cush, whicli name is in Scripture constantly given to the 
Arabs and their country, thougli our version renders it 
Ethiopia ; but, strictly speaking, the Cusliites did not 
inhabit Arabia properly so called, but the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, whither they came from 
Chuzestdn or Susiana, the original settlement of their 
father.i They might probably mix themselves in process 
of time with the Arabs of the other race, but the Eastern 
writers take little or no notice of theiri. 

The Arabians were for some centuries under the govern- 
ment of the descendants of Qalitan; Yarab, one of his 
sons, founding the kingdom of Yaman, and Jorhani, 
another of them, tliat of llijaz. 

The Himyiir Tho proviiice of Yaman, or the better part of it, par- 
ticulaily the provinces of >Saba and Hadramaut, was 
governed by princes of the tribe of Himyar, though at 
length the kingdom was translated to tho descendants of 
Qahlan, his brother, wdio yet retained the title of King of 
Himyar, and had all of them the general title of Tubba, 
which signifies successor, and was affected to this race of 
princes as that of Ckesar was to the Eoniau emperors, and 
Kbalifah to the successors of Muliammad. There were 
several lessor princes who reigned in other parts of Yaman, 
and were mostly, if not altogether, subject to the king of 
Himyar, whom they called the great king, but of these 
history has recorded nothing remarkable or that may be 
depended upon.^ 

Tho inuiidn- The fipst great calamity that befell the tribes settled in 
Amm/ Yaman was the inundation of Aram, which happened soon 
after the time of Alexander the Great, and is famous in 

^ Vide Hyde, Hist. Rel, vrt. Pera., p. 37, &c. 

? Poc. Spec., pp. 65, 66. 
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the Arabian history.* No less titan eiglit tribes were 
forced to abandon tlieir dwellings upon tins occasion, some 
of which gave rise to the two kingdoms of Gliassan and 
Ilira. And this was probably the time of the migration 
of those tribes or colonies which were led into Mesopo- 
tamia by three chicts, Baqr, Mudar, and liabi'a, from whom 
tlie three provinces of that country are still named Diyar 
Baqr, Diyar Mudar, and Diyar Kabia.^ Abd-as- Shams, sur- 
narned Saba, having built the city from him called Saba, 
and afterwards Miirib, made a vast mound, or dam, 2 to 
serve as a basin or reservoir to receive the water wdiich 
came down from the mountains, not only for the use of 
tlie inhabitants, and wintering their lands, but also to 
keep the country they had subjected in greater awe by 
being masters of the water. This building stood like a 
mountain above tlieir city, and was by tliem esteemed so 
strong that they 'were in no apprehension of its ever 
failing, Tlie water rose to the height of almost twenty 
fathoms, and was kept in on every side by a work so solid, 
that many of the inhabitants had their liouses built upon 
it. Every family had a certain portion of this water, 
distribiited by aqueducts. 3hit at length God, being 
highly displeased at their great pride and insolence, and 
resolving to humble and disperse tliem,“f' sent a mighty 
flood, which broke down the mound by night while the 
inhabitants were asleep, and carried away the whole city, 
with the neighbouring towns and people.^ 


* This event clid not occur till about t he beginning of the second 
century of the Christum era. See Muirs Life of J/ahomd.^ vol. i., 
Inlrod., p. clvii., and authorities cited there. K 'M, w. 

t This immigration was probably due chiefly to “ the drying up of 
the Yemen commerce, and stoppage of the carrying trade,” owing 
to the Homans having opened up commercial intercourse between 
India and Egypt by way of the Red Sea. Muir’s Introd., Life of 
MaJiomet^ p. cxxxvii. e. m. vt. 


^ Vide Gol. ad Alfrag., p, 232. “ Poc. Spec., p. 57. 

® Geogr. Nubiens, p. 52. 
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Ethiopian The tribcs wliich remained in Yaman after this terrible 
YaS!***^ devastation still continued under the obedience of the 
former princes, till about seventy years before Muham- 
mad, when the king of Ethiopia sent over forces to assist 
the Christians of Yaman against the cruel persecution of 
their king, Dhu Nuwas, a bigoted Jew, whom they drove 
to that extremity that he forced his horse into the sea, 
and so lost Ms life and crown,i after which the country 
was governed by four Ethiopian princes successively, till 
Salif, the sou of Dhu Yazan, of the tril)e of Himyar, 
obtaining succours from Khusni Anushirwan, king of 
Persia, which had been denied him by the emperor 
Heraclius, recovered the throne and drove out tlie 
Ethiopians, but was himself slain by some of them 
Persian wlio wcro loft behind. The Persians appointed the 
mSSsS. succeeding princes till Yaman fell into the hands of 
Muhammad, to whom Bazan, or rather llildhdn, the last 
of them, submitted, and embraced this new religion.® 

This kingdom of the Himydrites is said to have lasted 
2020 years,® or, as others say, above 3000,'* the length of 
the reign of each prince being very uncertain. 

It has been already observed that two kingdoms were 
founded by those who left their country on occfision of 
■ the inundation of Aram ; they were both out of the proper 
limits of Arabia. One of them was tlie kingdom of 
Tiro king- Ghassdn. The founders of this kingdom Averc of the 
■' tribe of Azd, who, settling in Syria Damascona near a 
founded. Ghassan, thence took their name, and drove 

out the Dajaamian Arabs of the tribe of Salih, who before 
possessed the' country ; ® where they maintained their 
kingdom 400 years, as others say 600, or, as Abulfeda 
more exactly computes, 616. Five of these princes were 
named Harith, which the Greeks write Aretas ; and one 


^ See Prideaiix’d Life of Maho- ^ A 1 Jaunabi and Ahmed Ibn 
met,p.6i, Yufjcf. 

3 Poc. Spec., pp. 63, 64. * Poc. Spec., p. 76* 

^ Abulfeda. 
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of them it was whose governor ordered the gates of 
Damascus to be watched to take St. Paul.^ This tribe 
W'ere Christians* their last king being Jabalah the son 
of al Ayharn, who, on the Arabs’ successes in Syria 
professed Muhaxnmadism under the Khalifah Omar; but 
receiving a disgust from him, returned to his former faith, 
and retired to Constantinople.- 

The other kingdom was that of Hira, wliicli was founded xhoking- 
by Malik, of tlie descendants of Qahlan^ in Chaldea qj. 

Irak ; l)Ut after three descents the throne came by marriage 
to the Laklirnians, called also the Mundars (the general 
name of those princes), wdio preserved their dominion, not- 
withstanding some small interruption by the Persians, till 
the Klialifat of Abu Baijr, when al Mimdar al Maglinir, 
the last of them, lost his life and crown by the arms of 
Khiilid Ibn al Walid. This kingdom lasted 622 years 
eight months.^ Its princes were under the protection of 
the kings of Persia, whose lieutenants they were over the 
Arabs of Irak, as the kings of Ghassan were for the Pioman 
emperors over those of Syria,® 

Jorham the son of Qahtan reigned in Ilijaz, where his jorhamites 
posterity kept the throne till the time of Ismail; but qj^ 
his marrying the daughter of Mudad, by whom he had 
twelve sons, Qidar, one of them, had the crown resigned 
to him by his uncles the Jorhainites,® though others say 
the descendants of Ismail expelled that tribe, who retir- Tiicyaro ex- 
ing to Johainah, were, after various fortune, at last all finally 
destroyed by an inundation.^ stroked. 


* This was true only of the last kings of the tribe, the conversion 
having probably taken place through political influence about the 
middle of the fourth century of our era. Muir’s Introd., Life of 
Mahomet^ p. clxxxv. E. m, w. 


^2 Cor. xi. 32 ; Acts ix. 24. 

® Vide Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens, vol. i. p. 174. 

. ^ Poc. Spec., p. 66. 


® Ibid, and Procop. in Pers. apud 
Photiuxn., p. 71, &c. 

® Poo.. Spec,, p. 45, 

^ Ibid., p. 79. 
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Of the kings of Himyar, Hira, Ghassan, and Jorham, 
Dr. Pocock has given ns catalogues tolerably exact, to 
which I refer the curious.^ 

ThePbyiar- After the expulsioH of the Jorhamites, the government 
mentof^tiio of Hijaz seeius not to have continued for many centuries 
hands of one prince, but to have been divided 
among the heads of tribes, almost in the same manner as 
the Arabs of the desert are governed at tliis day. At 
Makkah an aristocracy prevailed, where the chief manage- 
ment of affairs till the time of Jfuluammad was in the 
tribe of Quraish, especially after they had gotten the 
custody of the Kaabali from the tribe of Khuzaah.^ 

Besides tlm kingdoms wliich have been taken notice of, 
there were some other tribes which in latter times had 
princes of their owui, and formed states of lesser note, 
particularly the tribe of Kinda;^ but as 1 am not writing 
a just history of the Arabs, and an account of them w’ould 
be of no great use to my present purpose, I sluill waive 
any further mention of them. 

Tbo govom. After the time of Muhammad, Arabia was for about 
iS-wdtir three centuries under the Khah'fahs his siu^cessors. But in 
the yeai* 325 of the Hijra, great part of that country W’as 
in the hands of the Kannatiaiis,'^ a new sect who had 
committed great outrages and disorders even in Makkah, 
and to wlioiu the Khalifahs were obliged to pay tribute, that 
the pilgrimage thither might be performed: of this sect I 
may have occasion to s^jeak in another place. Afterwards 
Yaman was governed by the house of Thabjitiba, descended 
from Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, whose sovereignty 
in Arabia some place so high as the time of Charlemagne. 
However, it was the posterity of Ali, or pretenders to be 
such, who reigned in Yaman and Egypt so early as the 
tenth century. The present reigning family in Yaman is 
probably that of Ayiib, a branch of which reigned there in 

1 Toe. Spec., p. 55 eeq. 
s Vide ibid., p. 41, and Prideaux’s 
Life of Mahomet, p. 2. 


^ Vide Poc. Spec., p. 79, &c. 

* Vide Elmacin, in Vita al R^i, 
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the thirteenth century, and took the title of Khallfah and 
Imam, which they still retain,^* They are not possessed 
of the wdiole province of Yaman,^ there being several other 
independent kingdoms there, particularly that of Fartakh. 

The crown of Yaman descends not regularly from father 
to son, but the prince of the blood royal who is most in 
favour with the great ones, or has the strongest interest, 
generally succeeds.^ 

The governors of Makkah and Madina, who have always Thegover- 
been of the race of Muhammad, also tlirew off their sub- and 
jection to the KliaUfahs, since which time four principal dq?Jident. 
families, all descended from Hassan the son of Ali, have 
reigned there under the title of Sliarif, wliich signifies 
Qiohle, as tliey r(3ckon themselves to be on accoiuit of their 
descent. Tliese are lianu Q/idii*, Bami Musa Tliani, Banu 
Hashain, and Banu Kitada;"^ which last fiiniily now is, 
or lately was, in the throne of Makkah, where they have 
reigned above 500 years.f The reigning family at Madina 


* There is no one family now ruling over the whole of Yainari. At 
present the Turks have at least nominal dominion in the northcrri 
part to ahont 17'’ 30' north latitude. In Southern Yaman there is no 
paramount sovereign, the Zdidi family having been deposed from the 
throne of Samla some years ago. The Sultan of GAara, in Lower 
Jafia, who is recognis(‘d as a sort of hierarch in tliose regions, exer- 
cises considerable authority under the title of AflfL lie is said 
to pronounce judgment tire ordeals. II is prineijnd rival is the 
Sultan of Mii/ir, in tlie district of Ablan, but he lias thus far been 
able to maintain bis position as the most respected judge in Southern 
Yaman. In additicju to tliese there is the so-callcd vsix-iinger dynasty 
(said to have twelve fingers and twelve toes) of the Osinani rulers in 
tlie region near Aden, wlio arc subsidised by the English. These 
are also rivals of the Afifi. e. Jf. w. 

t The present Grand Sharif of Makkah is Abdal Muttalib, who 
was deposed in 185S by the SulUin of Turkey, and kept at Constan- 
tino])lc as a state pi isoner for more than twenty years. 11 is successor 
in office was assassinated at Jidda in 1880 by a fanatic, because, as 


^ Voyage de I’Arab. Hour., p, 2$$. ^ Ibid,, p. 254. 

.a Ibid., pp. 153, 273. ** Ibid., p. 143. 
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are tlie Banu Hasham, who also reigned at Makkali before 
those of Kitada.^ 

The kings of Yam an, as well as the princes of Makkali 
pindout. and Madina, are absolutely independent ^ and not at all 
subject to the Turk, as some late authors have imagined.^ ^ 
These princes often making cruel wars among themselves, 
gave an opportunity to Selim I. and his son Sulaiman, to 
make tliemscdves masters of the coasts of Arabia on the 
Red Sea, and of part of Yaman, by means of a fleet built 
at Sues : but their successors have not been able to main- 
tain their conquests ; for, except the port of Jidda, where 

is believed l.\y some, ho refused to rectogiiise the Sultiln of Turkey as 
the Khalifah (caliph or vicegerent of Muhammad). Strange to say, 
the Sultan reinstated the exiled Grand Sharif. He is said to be a 
mortal enemy of tJie Ikiglish. Yet he does not appear to be popular 
in Arabia, as an unsuccessful attempt was made on his life soon 
after his arrival at Makkah. K. m , w. 

The defeat of the Wahabis by Ibrabim P/lsha jji i8i8 bmught 
a considerable i)ortion of Arabia, comprising about two humlred 
thousand square miles, under Turkish, suzerainty, Tlie rule of the 
Turk, however, is for the most part merely nomiiuil, and this becomes 
more so each year as the power of the Ottoman empire decreiisca* 
So far, however, as recognised, it extends over almost the whole of 
Hijaz, with Makkali, Madina, and Jidda, under eemi-indepeudent 
rulers, the northern part of Yaman, and about Imlf of Alira (with 
Palgrave’s II of hoof) on the cast coast Madina is subject to the 
Grand Sharif of Makkah, 

A German traveller (Von Moltzau) tells us that Arabia, especially 
South-Western Arabia, is lioneycombed by numerous sects, notably 
by that of the “ Hidden Irndm.” The Wahabis too are stirring 
again, and the powerful chief of Northern Hijdz, with his hordes of 
J3cdouins, is quite ready to throw off the Ottoman yoke, light as it 
is. It therefore appears that while the Turk possesses considerably 
more authority in Arabia than he formerly did, according to our 
author, there is every reason to believe it to be for the most part 
nominal, and tliat even this tenure is likely to be of short duration, 
(I am indebted for most of the inforinatiou in this note and the two 
preceding to the research of the Rev, P. M. Zenker, C.M.S., Agra.) 

E. M. w. 

1 Voyage del’ Arab. Heur.,p. 145. « Vide D’Herbel., Bibl. Orient., 

2 Ibid., pp. 143, 148. p. 477, 
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they have a Paslia whose authority is very small, they 
possess nothing considerable in Arabia.^ * 

Thus have the Arabs preserved their liberty, of which A™wan 

, . . liberty prc- 

few nations can produce so ancient monuments, with very served mail 
little interruption, from the very Deluge; for though very 
great armies have been sent against them, all attempts to 
subdue them w'ere unsuccessful. The Assyrian or Median 
empires never got footing among tliem.'^ The Persian 
monarclis, though they were their friends, and so far 
respected by them as to have an annual present of frank- 
incense,® yet could never make them tributary and were 
so far from being their masters, that Cambyses, on his 
expedition against Egypt, was obliged to ask their leave 
to pass through their territories;® and when Alexander 
had subdued that mighty empire, yet the Arabians liad 
so little apprehension of lam, that they alone, of all the 
neighbouring nations, sent no ambassadors to him, either 
first or last ; which, with a desire of possessing so rich a 
country, made him form a design against it, and had he 
not died before he could put it in execution,-* this jieople 
might possibly have convinced him that he was not invin- 
cible : and I do not find that any of his successors, either 
in Asia or Egypt, ever made any attempt against themj 
The Komans never conquered any part of Arabia properly 
so called ; the most they did w^as to make some tribes in 
Syria tributary to them, as Pompey did one commanded 
by Sampsicerarnus or Shams’alkeram, who reigned at 
Hems or Emesa;® but none of the Eomans, or any other 
nations that Ave know of, ever penetrated so far into Arabia 
as .iElius Gallus under Augustus Gtusar;® yet he was so 
far from subduing it, as some authors pretend,^® that he 

^ See note above. 


^ ypy. de I’Arab. Heur., p. 148* ^ Vide Diodor, Sic., ubi supra, 

* Diodor, Sic., 1. 2, p. 131. ® Strabo, I, 16, p. 1092. 

Herodot., 1, 3, c. 97., * Dion Cassius, 1, 53, p. m. 516. 

* Idemib, c. 91. Diodor., Ubi sup. Huet, Hist, du Commerce et 
Herodot , 1. 3, c. 8 and 98. de la Navigation des Auciens, c. 

■ Strabo, 1. i6, pp. 1076, 1132. 50, 

O' 
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was soon obliged to return without effecting anything con- 
siderable, having lost the best part of his army by sickness 
and other accidents,^ This ill success probably discouraged 
the Eomans from attacking them any more ; for Trajan, 
notwithstanding the flatteries of the historians and orators 
of his time, and the medals struck by him, did not subdue 
the Arabs; the province of Arabia, which it is said ho 
added to the .Roman empire, scarce reaching farther than 
Arabia Petnea, or the very skirts of the country. And we 
are told by one author, ^ that this prince, marcliing against 
the Agarens who had revolted, met with sucli a reception 
that he was obliged to return without doing anything. 

Tiio rciijjion Tlio religion of the. Arabs before Muhamniad, wdiicli they 

before Mu- Call tlic State of ignorance, in oiiposition to the knowledge of 
“ * God's true worship revealed to them by their prophet, was 
chiefly gross idolatry; the Sabian religion having almost 
overrun the whole nation, though there w’ero also great 
numbers of Christians, Jews, and Magians among them. 

The sabiati I shall not here transcribe what Dr. ihideaux^ has written 
Bcribed. of the original of the Sabian religion ; but instead thereof 
insert a brief account of the tenets and worship of that 
seet. They do not only believe one God, hut produce 
many strong arguments for liis unity, though they also 
j)ay an adoration to the stars, or the angels and intelli- 
gences which they siippose reside in them, and govern 
the world under the Supreme Deity. They endeavour to ‘ 
perfect themselves in the four intellectual virtues, and 
believe the souls of wicked men will be punished for nine 
thousand ages, but will afterwards be received to mercy. 
They are obliged to pray three times* a day ; the first, half 
an hour or less before sunrise, ordering it so that they 
may, just as the sun rises, finish eight adorations, each 
containing three prostrations : ® the second prayer they 

' See the whole expedition de- * Some say seven. See .P’Her- 
scribed at large by Strabo, 1. i6, p. belot,p. 726, and Hyde, De Eel. Vet. 
1126, &c. Pers., p, 128. 

“ Xiphilin., epit. ® Others say they use no incur- 

“ Connect, of the Hist, of the Old vations or prostrations at oil ; vide 
and New Test., p. I, bk. 3. Hyde, ibid. 
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end at noon, when the sun begins to decline, in saying 
which they perform five such adorations as the former : 
and the same they do the third time, ending just as the 
sun sets. They fast three times a year, tlie first time 
thirty days, the next nine days, and the last seven. They 
offer many sacrifices, but eat no part of them, burning 
them all. They abstain from beans, garlic, and some other 
pulse and vegetables.^ As to the Sabian Qibla, or part 
to which they turn their faces in praying, authors greatly 
differ; one will have it to be the north, another the south, 
a third Makkah, and a fourth the star to which they pay 
their devotions : ^ and perhaps there may be some variety 
in their practice in this respect. They go on pilgrimage 
to a place near the city of Harran in Mesopotamia, where 
great numbers of them d\vell, and they have also a great 
respect for the temple of Makkali, and the pyramids of 
Egypt;** fancying these last to be tlie sepulchres of Seth, and 
of Enoch and Sabi his two sons, whom they look on as the 
first propagators of their religion ; at these structures they 
sacrifice a cock and a black calf, and offer up incense.® Be- 
sides the Book of Psalms, the only true Scripture they read, 
theyhave other books which they esteem equally sacred, par- 
ticularly one in the Chaldean tongue which they call the Book 
of Seth, and which is full of moral discourses. This sect say 
they took the name of Sabian from the above-mentioned Sahi, 
though it seems rather to be derived from JSaba,^ or the 
host oflicaveny which they worship.^ Travellers commonly 
call them Christians of St, John the Baptist, whose disciples 
also they pretend to be, using a kind of baptism, which is 
the greatest mark they bear of Christianity. Tliis is one of 
the religions, the practice of which Muhammad tolerated (on 

' Abulfarog, IIis»t. Dynast., p. astronomer, and himself a Sabian, 
281, &C. wrote a treatise in Syri^ic concerning 

* Idem ibid. the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies 

* Hyde, ubi supra, p. 124, &c. of this sect ; from which, if it could 

* D'Herbelot, ubi supra. be recovered, we might expect much 

® See Greaves* Pyraraidog,,pps 6,7. better information than any taken 

* Vide Poc. Spec., p. 138. from the Arabian writers ; vide 

^ Thdbit - Ibn Hurrah, a famous Abulfarog, ubi supra. 
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paying tribute), and the professors of it are often included in 
that expression of the Quran, “those to whom the Scrip- 
tures have been given,” or literally, tJic people of the hook* 
idolatiy of the Arabs then, as Sabians, chiefly con- 
worship. sisted iu worshipping the fixed stars and planets, and the 
angels and their images, which they honoured as inferior 
deities, and whoso intercession they begged, as their 
mediators with God. For the Arabs acknowledged one 
supreme God, the Creator and Lord of the universe, wdiom 
they called Allali Taala, the most high God ; and their 
other deities, who were subordinate to him, they called 
simply al Ilahat, ix., the goddesses ; which words the 
Grecians not understanding, and it being their constant 
custom to resolve tlie religion of every other nation into 
their own, and find out gods of theirs to match the others', 
they pretend that the Arabs w'orshipped only two deities, 
Orotalt and Alilat, as those names are corruptly written, 
wdiom they will have to bo the same with Bacclius and 
Urania; pitching on the former as one of the greatest of 
their own gods, and educated in Arabia, and on the other 
because of the veneration showui by the Arabs to the stars.^ 
kllowied^yod acknowledged one supreme God, appears, to 

Olio Buprume omit Other proof, from their usual form of addressing 
themselves to him, wdiich was this, “I dedicate myself to 
thy service, 0 God! Thou, hast no companion, except 
thy companion of whom thou art absolute master, and of 
whatever is his.” So that they supposed the idols not to 
be sui juris, though they offered sacrifices and other offer- 
ings to them, as well as to God, who was also often put 
off witl) the least portion, as Muhammad upbraids them. 
TliLis wLen they planted fruit-trees or sow^ed a field, they 
divided it by a line into two parts, setting one apart for 


* For a better aecoiiiit of these Sabians, see note on chap, ii 
V. 6i. ®. M. w. 

1 Vide Heroddt., 1. 3, c. 8; Arrian, pp. 161, 162; and Strabo, L 16. 

^ Al Shahristani. 
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their idols, and the other for God ; if any of the fruits 
happened to fall from the idol’s part into God’s, they made 
restitution; but if from God’s part into the idol’s, tliey 
made no restitution. So when they watered the idol’s 
grounds, if the water broke over the channels made for 
that purpose, and ran on God’s part, they dammed it up 
again ; but if the contrary, they let it run on, saying, they 
wanted what was God’s, but he wanted nothing.^ In the 
same manner, if the offering designed for God happened 
to be better than that designed for the idol, they made an 
exchange, but not otherwise.*^ 

It was from tliis gross idolatry, or the worship of inferior Muhammad 
deities, or companions of God, as the Arabs continue to prhnitivo 
call them, that ]\Iuliammad reclaimed liis countrymen, rSii. 
establisliing the sole worsliip of the true God among them ; 
so that how much soever the Muhammadans are to blame 
in other points, they are far from being idolaters,* as some 
ignorant writers have pretended. 

The worship of the stars the Arabs might easily be led oritrin of 
into, from their observing the changes of weather to happen worahip. 
at the rising and setting of certain of them,^ which after 
a long course of experience induced them to ascribe a 
divine power to those stars, and to think themselves in- 
debted to them for their rains, a very great benefit and 
refreshment to their parched country: this superstition 
the Quran particularly takes notice of.^ 

* So far as the Quran and the religion of Muhammad are con- 
cerned, a charge of itlohitiy would be a sign of ignorance, put 
when we take into account the reverence of Muslims for the Black 
Stone at Makkah, their worsliip of Walis or saints, and notably of 
Hasan and Husain, the charge is just However, when this incon- 
sistency of Muslims is made to appear as an argument against Islam, 
it is as absurd as the attempt of Muslims to establish the charge of 
idolatry against Christians by pointing to lloman Catholic image- 
worship. E. M. w. 


^ Nodhm al dorr, ® Vide post. 

® Al Baidhiwi. * Vide Poc. Spec., p. 163. 
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Tho temple The ancient Arabians and Indians, between which two 
GhumdAn at nations was a great conformity of religions, had seven 
celebrated temples, dedicated to the seven planets ; one 
of which in particular, called Bait Ghumdan, was built in 
Sanaa, the metropolis of Yaman, by Dahaq, to the honour 
of al Ziiharah or the planet Venus, and was demolished by 
the Khalifah Othmau ; ^ by whose murder was fulfilled the 
prophetical inscription set, as is reported, over this temple, 
viz., “ Ghumdan, he who dcstroyeth thee shall be slain/' ^ 
The temple of Makkah is also said to have been consecrated 
to Zuhal, or Saturn/^ 

Different Thougli thesc deities were generally reverenced by the 
shipped by whole iiatioii, yet each tribe chose some one as tlie more 

different i. i • 

tribes. peculiar object of their worship. 

Tims as to the stars and planets, the tribe of Ilimyar 
chieily worshiiiped the sun; Misain,*^ al Dabanin, or the 
Buirs-eyc; Laklim and Jodam, al Miishtari, or Jupiter; 
Tay, Suhail, or Canopus ; Quis, Sirius, or the Dog-star ; 
and Asad, Atarid, or Mercury.^ Among the worshippers 
of Sirius, one Abu Qabsha was very famous ; some will 
have him to he the same with Wahab, Muhammad's grand- 
father by the mother, but others say he was of the tribe 
of Khuztiah, This man used his utmost endeavours to 
persuade the Quraish to leave their images and ■worship 
this star; for which reason Muhammad, who endeavoured 
also to make them leave their images, was by them nick- 
named the son of Abu Qabsha.^ Tlic worship of this star 
is jiarticularly hinted at in tlie Quran.^ 
ivjigeisor Of the angels or intelligences which they worsliipped, 
shipped uH the Quran ^ makes mention only of three, which were wor- 
n rcessore. Under female names al Lat,al Uzza, and MMh. 

These were by them called goddesses, and the daughters 


’ Bhcihristflni. ^ Al Janndbi. 
^ Shahristani. 

* This name seemS' to be cor- 
rupted, there being no such among 
the Arab tribes. Poc. Spec., p. 130. 


® Abulfarag, p. 160. 
® Poo. Spec., p. 132, 

^Cap. 53, v.i. 

® Ibid., vs. 10-28. 

» Ibid. 
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of God ; an appellation they gave not only to the angels, 
but also to their images, which they either believed to be 
inspired with life by God, or else to become the tabernacles 
of the angels, and to be animated by them ; and they gave 
them divine worship, because they imagined they inter- 
ceded for them witli God. 

A1 Lat was the idol of the tribe of Thakif who dwelt at tiic idd 
Tayif, and had a temple consecrated to lier in a place 
called Nakhla. This idol al Miighairah destroyed by 
Muhammad’s order, who sent liiin and Abu Sofianon that 
commission in the ninth year of the Hijra.^ The inliabi- 
tants of Tayif, especially the women, bitterly lamented 
the loss of this their deity, which they were so fond of, 
that they begged of Muhammad, as a condition of peace, 
that it might not be destroyed for three years, and not 
obtaining that, aske<i only a month’s respite; but he 
absolutely denied it.^ There are several derivations of 
th^s word, which the curious may learn from Dr. Pocock ; ^ 
it seems most probably to be derived from the same root 
with Allahy to which it may be a feminine, and will then 
signify the goddess. 

Al Uzza, as some affirm, was the idol of the tribes of The idol 
Qiiraish and Kinanah,^ and part of the tribe of Salim ; ® 
others ^ tell us it was a tree called the Egyptian thorn, or 
acacia, worshipped by the tribe of Ghat fan, first consecrated 
by one Dhaliiu, who built a chapel over it, called Boss, 
so contrived as to give a sound when any person entered. 
Klialid Ihn Walicl being sent by Muhammad in the eighth 
year of the Ilijra to destroy this idol, demolished the 
chapel, and cutting down this tree or image, burnt it: 
he also slew the priestess, who ran out with her hair 
dishevelled, and her hands on her head as a suppliant. Yet 


\ Dr. Prideaux mentions this struments of war. See his Life of 
expedition, but names only Abu Mahomet, p. 98. 

Sofian, and mistaking the name of » Abnlfeda, Yit. Muham., p. 127. 
the idol for an appellative, sup- ® Poc. Spec., p. 90. 

e he went only to disarm tlie ^ Al Jauhari, apiid cund., p. 91. 
ans of their weapons and in- ^ Al Shah., ib. ^ AlFirauz., ib. 
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the author who relates this, in another j)lace says, the 
chapel was pulled down, and Dhalim himself killed by 
one Ziihair, because he consecrated this chapel with design 
to draw the pilgrims thither from Makkah, and lessen the 
reputation of the Kaabah. The name of this deity is 
derived from the root azza, and signifies the most mighty. 
The idol Minali was tlie object of worship of the tribes of Hu- 
Miuah. Khiizaah,^ who dwelt between Makkah and Ma- 

dina, and, as some say,‘^ of the tribes of Aws, Khazraj, and 
Thakif also. This idol was a large stone, ^ demolislied by 
one Saad, in the eighth year of the Hijra, a year so fatal 
to the idols of Arabia. The name seems derived from 
manay to JloxVy from the flowing of the blood of the victims 
sacrificed to the deity; whence tlie valley of Mina,* near 
Makkah, had also its name, where the pilgrims at this day 
slay their sacrifices.^ 

Before we proceed to the other idols, let us take notice 
Yi^didth, of five more, which with the former three are all the 

Yildq, and ^ * 

Nasr. Quran mentions by name, and they are Wadd, Sawa, 
YaghiUh, Yai'iq, and Nasr. These are said to have been 
antediluvian idols, which Noah preached against, and 
were afterwards taken by the Arabs for gods, having been 
men of great merit and piety in tlieir time, whose statues 
they reverenced at first Avith a civil honour only, Avliich in 
process of time became heightened to a divine Avorship.^ 

Wadd Avas supposed to be the heaven, and Avas wor- 
shipped under tlie form of a man by the tribe of Qalb in 
Daumat al Jandal,^ 

Sawa Avas adored under the shape of a Avoman by the 
tribe of Hainadan, or, as others® write, of Iludhail in 
Eohat. This idol lying under Avater for some time after 
the Deluge, was at length, it is said, discovered by the 
devil, and Avas worshipped by those of Hudhail, who 
instituted pilgrimages to it.*^ 

1 Al Jauhari. Persic. ; vide Hyde, Be Rel. Vet. 

’ Al Shabristdni, Abulfeda, &c. Pers., p. 133. 

* Al Baidhawi, al Zamakhshari. ^ Al Jauhari, al Shahristdnt. 

* Poc. Spec., p. 91, &c. ® Ibid. ® Idem, al Piratizabddi, and Sa* 

® Qurdn, c. 71, V. 22; Comment, fiu’ddiu. ® AlPirauzab, 
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Yaglnith was an idol in the shape of a lion, and was 
the deity of the tribe of Madhaj and others who dwelt in 
Yainan.^ Its name seems to be derived from {/hatha, 
which signifies to help. 

Yaiiq was worshipped by the tribe of Murad, or, accord- 
ing to others, by that of Hamadan,^ under the figure of a 
horse. It is said he was a man of great piety, and his 
death much regretted; whereupon the devil appeared to 
his friends in a human form, and undertaking to rejne- 
sent him to the life, persuaded them, by way of comfort, 
to place his effigies in their temples, that they might have 
it in view when at their devotions. This was done, and 
seven others of extraordinary merit had the same honours 
shown them, till at length their posterity made idols of 
them in earnest.^ The name Yaiiq probably comes from 
the verb drja, to prevent or averts 

Nasr was a deity adored by the tribe'of Hiinyar, or at 
Dhu’l Khalaah in their territories, under the image of an 
eagle, which the name signifies. 

There are, or were, two statues at Bamiyan, a city of 
Cabul in tlie Indies, fifty cubits high, which some writers 
suppose to be the same with Yaghuth and Yiiiiq, or else 
with Mlnah and al Lat ; and they also speak of a third 
standing near the others, but sometliing less, in the shape 
of an old woman, called Nasram or Nasr. These statues 
were hollow within, for the secret giving of oracles ; but 
they seem to have been different from the Arabian idols. 
There w’as also an idol at Sumenat in the Indies, called 
Lat or al Lat,* whose statue was fifty fathoms high, of a 


* Sornndth is the name of the idol, and is applied to the god 
Mahadev, This idol may have been called Zdt or al Zd/ by tiie 
Muslim plunderer, ISIahmud, and his followers, but that it was ever 
so called by the Hindus is a misUike. e. m. w. 


* ShahriRtani, ^ Poc. Spec., p. 94. 

® AlJauhari. ® See Hyde, He Kel. Vet. Pers., p. 

*’ Al Firauz^b. 132. 
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single stone, and placed in the midst of a temple supported 
by fifty-six pillars of massy gold: this idol Mahmud Ibn 
Sabaqtaghln, who conquered that part of India, broke to 
pieces with his own hauds.^ 

Th^woreiiip Besides the idols we have mentioned, the Arabs also 
ancuther Worshipped great numbers of others, which would take up 
Kaabivh. too iiiuch time to have distinct accounts given of them ; 
and not being named in the Quran, are not so much to 
our present purpose : for besides tliat every housekeeper 
had his household god or gods, which ho last took leave 
of and first saluted at his going abroad and returning home,'^ 
there were no less than 360 idols,^ equalling in number 
the days of their year, in and about the Ivaabah of Makkali ; 
the chief of wliorn w^as Hobal;* brought from Belka in 
Syria into Arabia by Amru Ibn Luliai, pretending it 
would procure tliern rain wdieu they wanted it/'^ It was 
the statue of a man, made of agate, which having by some 
accident lost a hand, the Quraish repaired it with one of 
gold : lie held in his hand seven arrows without heads or 
feathers, such as the Arabs use in divination.'^ This idol 
is supposed to liavo been tlie same with the image of 
Abraham,'^ found and destroyed by Miihauimad in tbo 
Kaabah, on his entering it, in tlie eightli year of the Hijra, 
when he took Makkah/^^and surrounded with a great number 
. of angels and propliets, as inferior deities ; among whom, as 
some say, was Ismail, with divining arrows in his hand also.® 
Thoidai» Asuf aiid Nallali, the former the image of a man, the 
Naiial/of latter of a -woman, were also two idols brought with Hohal 

Mar^. from Syria, and placed the one on Mount Safa, and the 

other on Mount Mar^va.* They tell us As;if was tlie son 

* Safa and Marvva “are two slightly elevated spots adjacent to 
the Temple of Mekkeh.”— ZaTw’s Kurdn, p. 33. E. M. w. 


* P’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient., p, 
512. 

® A1 Mustatraf. 

® Al Jannab. 

* Abulfed., Shahrjst., &c. 


® Poc. Spec., p. 95. 

® SafiuMdin. 

^ Poc. Spec., p. 97. 

® Abulfeda. 

^ Ibu al Ashlr., al Jannub., 
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of Amru, and Nailah the daughter of Sahal, both of the 
tribe of Jorham, who committing whoredom together in 
the Kaabah, were by God converted into stone, ^ and after- 
w-ards worshipped by the Quraish, and so much reverenced 
by them, that though this superstition was condemned by 
Muhammad, yet he was forced to allow them to visit those 
mountains as monumcints of divine justice.^ 

I shall mention but one idol more of this nation, and The dough- 
that was a lump of dough worsjiipped by the tribe 
Ilanffa, who used it with more respect than the Papists 
do theirs, presuming not to eat it till tliey were compelled 
to it by famine.'* 

Several of their idols, as Minah in particular, were no origin of 

, 1 • 1 1 »ti)ue-wor- 

more than largo rude stones, the worship of which the ship, 
posterity of Ismail first introduced; for as they inultijdied, 
and the territory of Miikkah grew too strait for tliem, great 
nnmhers wore obliged to seek new abodes ; and on such 
migrations it \vas usual for them to take with them 
some of the stones of that reputed holy land, and set them 
up in the places where they fixed ; and these stones they 
at first only compassed out of devotion, as they had 
accustomed to do the Kaabah. But this at last ended in 
rank idolatry, the Ismailites forgetting the religion left 
them by their father so far as to j>ay divine worship to 
any fine stone they met with,^ 

Some of the pagan Arabs believed neither a creation Amb belief 
past, nor a resurrection to come, attributing the origin of lifo! 
tilings to nature, and their dissolution to age. Others 
believed both, among whom w^ere those wdio, when they 
died, had their camel tied by their sepulchre, (ind so left, 
without meat or drink, to perish, and accompany them to 
the other world, lest they should be obliged, at the resur- 
rection, to go on foot, which was reckoned very scandalous.^ 


^ Pod. Spec., p. 98. 

* Qurdn, c. 2, v, 159. 

^ AX Mufitatraf, al Jauhari. 


^ Al Mnstatraf, al JauiiJbi, 
^ Abulfarag, p. x6o. 
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Some believed a inetenipsychosis, and that of the blood 
near the dead personas brain was formed a bird named 
Hamah, which once in a hundred years visited the sepul- 
chre; though others say this bird was animated by the 
soul of him that is unjustly slain, and continually cries, 
Isqijbnij Isqihiij ic., “ give me to drink ” — meaning of the 
murderer's blood — till his death be revenged, and then 
it Hies away. This was forbidden by the Quran to be 
believed.^ 

I might here mention several superstitious rites and 
customs of the ancient Arabs, some of which were 
abolished and others retained by Muhammad; but I 
apprehend it wdll be more convenient to take notice of 
them hereafter occasionally, as the negative or positive 
precepts of the Qurjiii, forbidding or allowing such prac- 
tices, shall be considered. 

Let us now turn our view from the idolatrous Arabs, 
to those among them who Iiad embraced more rational 
religions. 

The Persians had, by their vicinity and frequent inter- 
course with the Arabians, introduced the Magian religion 
among some of tlieir tribes, particularly that of Tanilrii,^ a 
long time before Muhammad, who wuxs so far from being 
unacquainted with that religion, that he borrowed many 
of his own institutions from it, as will be observed in the 
progress of this work. I refer those wlio are desirous to 
have some notion of Magism to Dr. Hyde's curious account 
of it,^ a succinct abridgment of whicli may be read with 
much pleasure in another learned performance.^ 

The Jews, who fled in great numbers into Arabia from 
the fearful destruction of their country by the Eomans, 
made proselytes of several tribes, those of Kinanah, al 
Hiirith Ibn Kaabah, and Kindah ® in particular, and in 


' Vide Poc. Spec., p. 135. Hist, of the Old and New Test., 

Al Mustatraf. part i. book 4, 

3 In hia Hist. Kelig. Vet. Pers. ® Al Mustatraf. 

* Dr. Prideaux’s Connect, of the 
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time became very powerful, and possessed of several towns 
and fortresses there. But the Jewish religion was not 
unknown to the Arabs, at least above a century before. 

Abu Qarib Asad, taken notice of in the Quran,’ wlio was 
king of Yaman, about 700 years before Muhanimad,* is 
said to have introduced Judaism among the idolatrous 
Himyarites. Some of his successors also embraced tlie 
same religion, one of whom, Yusaf, siirnamed Dim IS^uwas,^ 
was remarkable for his zeal and terrible persecution of 
all who would not turn Jew’s, putting them to death by 
various tortures, the most common of which was throwing 
them into a glow-ing pit of fire, whence he had tlie oppro- 
brious appellation of the Lord of the Pit. This i)ersecu- 
tion is also mentioned in the Quran.^ 

Christianity had likewise made a very great progress Christianity 
among this nation before Muhammad. Whether St. Paul 
preached in any part of Arabia, properly so called,*^ is 
uncertain; but the persecutions and disorders wdiich hap- 
pened in the Eastern Church soon after the beginning of the 
third century, obliged great numbers of Christians to seek 
for shelter in that country of liberty, who, being for the most 
part of tlie Jacobite communion, that sect generally pre- 
vailed among the Arabs.’'" The principal tribes that em- 
braced Christianity were Himyar, Gliassan, Eabia, Taghlab, ^ 
Bahra, Tumikli,^ part of the tribes of Tay and Kudaa, the 
inhabitants of Najrari, and the Arabs of Uira.^ As to the 
two last, it may be observed that those of Najnin became 
Christians in the time of Dhu Nuw^as,® and very probably, 1 

* Here is another instance of the eiTor into which the writers of last 

century wem led by Muslim authors. This Abu Qarib Asad flourished 
about the beginning of the third century of our era, and hence about 
four hundred years before Muhaiuiiiad. See Introd. Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet^ vol. i. p. clvi. E. M. w. 

* Chap. 50. * Abulfarag, p. 149. 

* See before, p. 28, and Baronii, ® A 1 Mustatraf. 

Annal. ad sec. vi. ^ Vide Poc. Spec., p. 137. 

* Chap, 85, vv. 4, 5, ® A 1 Janniibi, apud Poc. Spec., p. 

^ See Galat. L 17. 63. 
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if the story bo true, were some of those who were con- 
verted on the following occasion, which happened about 
that time, or not long before. The Jews of Himyar 
challenged some neighbouring Christians to a public dis- 
putation, which was held sub dio for three days before the 
king and his nobility and all the people, the disputants 
being Gregentius, bishop of Tephra (which I take to be 
Dhafar) for the Christians, and Herlmiius for the Jews. 
On the third day, Herbaiius, to end the dispute, demanded 
that Jesus of Nazareth, if he were really living and in 
heaven, and could hear the prayers of his worshippers, 
should appear from heaven in their sight, and tliey would 
then believe in him ; the Jews crying out with one voice, 
“ Show us your Christ, alas ! and we will become Chris- 
tians.” Whereupon, after a terrible storm of thunder and 
lightning, Jesus Christ appeared in the air, surrounded 
with rays of glory, walking on a purple cloud, having a 
sword in his hand, and an inestimable diadem on his head, 
and spake these words over the heads of tlie assembly, 
Behold I appear to you in your sight, I, who was cru- 
cified by your fathers.” After which the cloud received 
him from their sight. The Christians cried out, ‘‘ Kyrie 
dcesonl' Lord, have mercy upon us ; ” but the Jews 
were stricken blind, and recovered not till they were all 
baptized.^ * 

The Christians at Ilira received a great accession hy 
several tribes, who fled thither for refuge from the persecu- 
tion of Dhu Nuwds. A1 Numdn, surnamed Abu Kabiis, 
king of Hira, who was slain a few months before Mu- 
liammad’s birth, professed himself a Christian on the 
following occasion. This prince, in a drunken fit, ordered 


* We can but wonder at the apparent credulity which could admit 
a story like this as anything more than a fabrication. The whole 
account of the persecution of Christians by Dim Niiwds shows that 
Christianity had been introduced before his time. is. M. w. 


^ Vide Gregentii disput. cum Herbauo J udajo. 
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two of his intimate companions, who overcome with 
liquor had fallen asleep, to be buried alive. When he 
came to himself, he was extremely concerned at what lie 
had done, and to expiate his crime, not only raised a 
monument to the memory of his friends, but set apart two 
days, one of which ho called the unfortunate, and the other 
the fortunate day; making it. a perpetual rule to himself, 
that whoever met him on the former day should be slain, 
and his blood sprinkled on the monument, but he that met 
him on the other day should be dismissed in safety, with 
magnificent gifts. On one of those unfortunate days there 
came before him accidentally an Arab of the tribe of Tay, 
wdio had once entertained this king when fatigued witli 
hunting and separated from his attendants. Tlie king, 
w'ho could neither discliarge him, contrary to the order of 
the day, nor put him to death, against the laws of hospi- 
tality, which the Arabians religiously observe, proposed, as 
an expedient, to give the unhappy man a year’s respite, 
and to send him home wdth rich gifts for the support of 
his family, on condition that he found a surety for his 
returning at the year’s end to suffer death. One of the 
prince’s court, out of compassion, offered himself as his 
surety, and the Arab was discharged. Wlien the last day 
of the term came, and no news of the Arab, the king, not 
at all displeased to save his host’s life, ordered the surety 
to prepare himself to die. Those who were by represented 
to the king that the day was not yet expired, and there- 
fore he ought to have patience till the evening ; hut in the 
middle of their discourse the Arab appeared. Tire king, 
admiring the man’s generosity, in offering himself to cer- 
tain death, which he might have avoided by letting his 
surety suffer, asked liim what his motive was for so 
doing ? to which he answered, that he had been taught to 
act' in that manner by the religion he professed; and al Numdn, 
Numdn demanding what religion that was, he replied, the 
Christian. Whereupon the king desiring to have the chrisa** 
doctrines of Christianity explained to him, was baptized, 
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he and his subjects ; and not only pardoned the man and 
his surety, but abolished his barbarous custom.^ This 
prince, however, was not the first king of Hira who em- 
braced Christianity; al Mundar, his grandfather, having 
also professed the same faith, and built large churches 
in his capital.^ 

The extent Siiicc Cliristianity had made so great a progress in 
tian Church Arabia, we may consequently suppose tliey had bishops 
lu ra la. several parts, for the more orderly governing of the 
churches. A bishop of Dhafar has been already named, 
and we are told that Najuiii \vas also a bishop’s secj.^ Tlie 
Jacobites (of which sect we have observed the Arabs gene- 
rally were) had two bisliops of the Arabs subject to their 
Mafrian,* or metropolitan of tlie East ; one was called the 
bishop of the Arabs absolutely, wdiose seat was for the 
most part at Aknla, which some otliers make the same 
with Kiifa,^ others a diflerent town near Baghdad.® The 
other had the title of bishop of the Scenite Arabs, of the 
tribe of Thaalab in Hira, or Hirtu, as the Syrians call it, 
whose seat was in that city. The Kestorians had but one 
bishop, who presided over both these dioceses of Hira and 
Akula, and was immediately vsubjcct to tlieir patriarch,® 
Freo These were the principal religions which obtained among 

anTicndi- the aucieut Arabs; but as freedom of thought was the 
tuo^uruteh. natural consequence of their political liberty and inde- 
pendence, some of them fell into other diilbrent opinions. 
The Quraish, in particular, were infected with Zeudicism,^ 
an eiTor supposed to have very near affinity with that of 
the Sadducees among the Jews, and, perhaps, not greatly 


* Lane says “the Copts call their metropolitan MatranJ^ — Kurdn, 
p. 39, note. E. m. w. 


1 Al Maidjini and Ahmad Ibn 
Yusaf, apud Poc. Spec., p. 72 

2 Abulfeda, apnd eund., p. 74. 

® Safiu’ddin, apud Poc. Spec., p, 

AbuKarag in Chron. Syriac, MS. 


* Abulfeda in Descr. Irac». • 

® Vide Assemani,' Bibl. Orient., 
tom. 2, in Dissert, de Monophysitis, 
and p. 245. 

7 Al Mustatraf, apud Poo. Spec., 
p. 136. 
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cUflerent from Deism ; for there were several of that tribe, 
even before the time of Muhammad, who worshipped one 
Goo and wore free from idolatry,^ and yet embraced none 
of the other religions of the country. 

The Arabians before Muhammad were, as they yet are, twocWs 
divided into two sorts — those who dwell in cities and previous to 
towns, and those wlio dwell in tents. The former lived 
by tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees, breeding and 
feeding of cattle, and the exercise of all sorts of trades, ^ 
particularly merchandising,^ wherein they were very emi- 
nent, even in the time of Jacob. The tribe of Quraish 
were much addicted to commerce, and Miiliararnad, in his 
younger years, was brought up to the same business; it 
being customary for the Arabians to exercise tlie same 
trade that their parents did.^ The Arabs who du'elt in 
tents employed themselves in pasturage, and sometimes 
in pillaging of passengers ; they lived chiefly on tlie milk 
and flesh of camels ; they often changed their habitations, 
as the convenience of water and of pasture for their cattle 
invited them, staying in a place no longer than that lasted, 
and then removing in search of othcr.^ They generally 
wintered in Irak and the confines of Syria. Tliis vray of 
life is wliat the greater part of Ismail’s posterity have 
used, as more agreeable to the temper and Avay of life of 
their father ; and is so well described by a late author,® 
that I cannot do better than refer the reader to his account 
of them. 

The Arabic language is undoubtedly one of tlie most Tho dialects 
ancient in the Avorld, and arose soon after, if not at, the 
confusion of Babel. There were scvf^ral dialects of it, very 
diflerent from each other : the most remarkable were that 
spoken by the tribes of Hirnyar and the other genuine Arabs, 


^ Vide Reland, ])e Relig. Mohain., 
p. 270 j and Milliuni de Mohaiu- 
inedismo ante Moham., p. 311. 

“ These seem to be the same w hom 
M. La Roque calls Moors. Voy. dans 
la Palestine, p. no. 


® See Prideiiux’s Life of Mahomet, 

p. 6. 

^ Strabo, 1 . 16, p. 1129. 

® Idem ibid., p. 1084. 

® La Roque, Voy. dans la ' Pales- 
tine, p. 109, &c. 
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and that of the Quraish. The Himyaritic seems to have 
approached nearer to the purity of the Syriac than the 
dialect of any other tribe; for the Arabs acknowledge 
their father Yarab to have been the first wliose tongue 
deviated from the Syriac (wdiich was his mother tongue, 
and is almost generally acknowledged by the Asiatics to 
be the most ancient) to the Arabic. dialect of tlie 

Quraish is usually termed the pure Arabic, or, as the 
Quran, which is written in this dialect, calls it, the per- 
spicuous and clear Arabic; perliai)s, says Dr. Tocock, 
because Ismail, their father, brought the Arabic he bad 
learned of the Jorhamites nearer to the original Hebrew. 
But the politeness and elegance of tlie dialect of the 
Quraisli is rather to be attributed to tluur having tlie 
custody of the Kaabah, and dwelling in Makkah, the centre 
of Arabia, as widl more remote from intercourse wdth 
foreigners, who might corrupt their language, as frecpiented 
by the Arabs from the country all around, not only on 
a religious account, but also for tlie composing of their 
differences, from whoso discourse and verses they took 
whatever wairds or phrases they judged more pure and 
elegant; by wdiicli means the beauties of tlie wdiole 
tongue became transfused into this dialect. Tlie Arabians 
are full of tlie commeudatioiis of their hiuguage, and not 
altogetlier wilbout reason; for it claims tlie preference of 
most others in many respects, as being very harmonious 
and expressive, and withal so copious, tliat they say no 
man witliout inspiration can be }>erfect master of it in its 
utmost extent; and yet they tell us, at the same time, 
that the greatest part of it has heeu lost ; which will not 
be tliouglit strange if we consider liow late the art of 
writing was practised among tliem. For though it was 
known to Job,^ tlieir countryman, and also to the Him- 
yarites (who used a perplexed character called al Musnad, 
wherein the letters wm’e not distinctly separate, and which 
w^as neither publicly taught, nor suffered to be used 


^ Job xix. 23, 24. 
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witliout permission first obtained), many centuries before 
Muhammad, as appears from some ancient monuments, 
said to be remaining in their character; yet the othe.r 
Arabs, and those of Makkali in particular, were, for many 
ages, perfectly ignorant of it, unless such of them as weie 
Jews or Christians.^ Muramir Ibn Murra of Anbiir, a 
city of Inik, who lived not many years before Muhammad, 
\vas the inventor of the Arabic character, which Ilashar 
the Kindian is said to have learned from those of Anbar, 
and to have introduced at Makkah but a little while be- 
fore the institution of Muhammadism. These letters of 
Muriimir were dillerent from the Himyaritic; and though 
they were very rude, being either the same with, or very 
much like the Cufic,**^ which character is still found in 
inscriptions and some ancient books, yet they were tliose 
which the Arabs used for many years, the Qiinln itself 
being at first written therein ; for the beautiful character 
they now use was first formed from the Cuflc by Ibu 
Muklah, Wazir (or Visir) to the Khalifahs al ituktadir, al 
Qiiliir, and al LMdi, who lived about three hundred years 
after Muliammad, and was brought to great pc'rfcctiou by 
Ali -Ibn llawab;^ ^^’ho flourished in the following century, 
and whose luimc) is yet famous among them on that 
account; yet, it is said, the person who completed it, and 
reduced it to its present form, was Yacpit al Mnstasami, 
secretary to al Mustfisam, the last of the Khalifahs of tlio 
family of Abbas, for which reason lie was suriiamod al 
Kliattiii, or the Scrilie. 

The accomplishments the Arabs valued tbeinselves 
chiefly on \vere : i. Elocpience, and a pei'fect skill in their 
own tongue ; 2. .Expertness in the use of arniKS and horse- 


' iSoe Priilejiux’a Life of Maho- 
met, pp. 29, 30. 

- A specimen of the Ciific charac- 
ter may be seen in Sir J. Chardin’s 
Travels, vol. iii. p. 1 19. 

* Ihn Khaliqiin. Yet others at- 
tribute the honour of the iiiveutioii 


of this character to Tim Miihljiirs 
brother, Abdallah al Hassau, aud 
the perfecting of it to 1 bn .Vmid al 
K;itib, after it had been reduced to 
near the present form by Abd’aJ ha- 
mid. Vide DMIerbel., llibl. Orient., 
Pl>. 590, 108, and 194, 
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inanship ; and 3. Hospitality.^ Tlie first they exercised 
themselves in by composing of orations and poems. Their 
orations were of two sorts, metrical or prosaic, the one 
being compared to pearls strung, and the other to loose 
ones. They endeavoured to excel in both, and whoever 
was able, in an assembly, to persuade the people to a great 
enterprise or dissuade them from a dangerous one, or gave 
them other wholesome advice, M'as honoured with the 
title of Khatib, or orator, which is now given to the 
Muhammadan preachers. They pursued a method very 
different from that of the Greek and Homan orators ; tlieir 
sentences being like loo.se gems, without connection, so 
that this sort of composition struck the uudioiice chiefly 
by the fulness of the period.s, the elegance of the expres- 
sion, and the acuteness of the proverbial sayings ; and so 
persuaded were they of their excelling in this way, that 
they would not allow any nation to understand the art of 
speaking in public except theniselvcs and the Persians, 
which last were reckoned much inferior in that respect 
to the Arabians.^ Poetry wars in so great esteem among 
them, that it w^as a great accomplishment, and a proof 
of ingenious extraction, to be able to express oiufs self 
ill verse with ease and elegance on any extraordinary 
occurrence ; and even in their comrnon discourse they 
made frequent applications to celebrated passages of tlieir 
famous poets. In their poems rvero preserved the dis- 
tinction of descents, the rights of tribes, tlie memory of 
great actions, and the propriety of their larigiioge ; for 
which, reasons an excellent poet rellocted an honour on 
his tribe, so that as soon as any one began to be admired 
for his performances of this kind in a tribe, the other 
tribes sent publicly to congratulate them on the occasion, 
and themselves made entertainments, at which the women 
assisted, dressed in their nuptial ornaments, singing to the 
sound of timbrels the happiness of their tribe, who had 


Toe. Orat. ante Carmen Tograi, p. lo. 


® Poe. Spec., p. 161. 
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now one to protect their lionour, to preserve their genealo- 
gies and the purity of their language, and to transmit their 
actions to posterity ; ^ for this was all performed hy their 
poems, to which they were solely obliged for tlicir know- 
ledge and instructions, moral and economical, and to which 
they liad recourse, as to an oracle, in all doubts and diHer- 
cnces.^ No wonder, then, that a public congratulation 
was made on this account, wdiich honour they yet were so 
far from making cheap, that they never did it but on one 
of tliese three occasions, which were reckoned great points 
of felicity, viz., on the birth of a boy, the rise of a poet, 
and the fall of a foal of gemerous breed. To keep up an pocHc con- 
emulation among their poets, the tribes had, once a year, a fuk of 
general assembly at Okiitz,^ a place famous on this account, 
and where they kept a weekly mart or fair, which was 
held on our Sunday/* Tliis animal meeting lasted a wliole 
month, during which time they employed themselves, not 
only ill trading, hut in repeating their poetical composi- 
tions, contending and vicing with each other for the prize ; 
whence the place, it is said, took its naine.^ The poems 
that were judged to excel were laid up in their kings’ 
treasuries, as were the seven celebrated poems, thence 
called al Muallaipit, rather than from their being hung 
up on the Kaabah, which honour they also had by public 
order, being written on Egyptian silk and in letters of 
gold; for which reason they had also the name of al 
Mudhiiliabat, or the golden verses.’^ 

The fair and assembly at Okatz were suppressed by This fair 
Muhammad, iu whose time, and for some years after, 
poetry seems to have been in some degree neglected by 
the Arabs, who were then employed in their conquests ; 
which being completed, and themselves at peace, not only 

^ Ibn Raahik, apud Poc. Spec., * (rcogr. Nub., p. 51. 
p. t6o. ® Poc. Spec., p. 159. 

Poc. Orat. praefix. Carin. Tograi, ® Ibid., and p. 3.S1. Et in calco 
iibi yupra. Nutar. in Carmen Tograi, p. 233. 

® Idem, Spec., p. 159. 
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this study was rovivedd but almost all sorts of learning 
were encouraged and greatly improved by them. This 
interruption, however, occasioned the loss of most of their 
ancient pieces of poetry, wdiicli were tlien chielly pre- 
served by luernory ; tlie use of writing being rare among 
them ill tlieir time of ignorance.- Tliough the Arabs 
Avere so early accpiainted with poetry, they did not at first 
use to write poems of a. just length, but only expressed 
themselves inverse occasionally; nor was their prosody 
digested into rules, till some time after Muhammad;'^ 
for tliis Avas done, as it is said, by al Khalil Ahmad, al 
Faviiln'di, wdio lived in the reign of the Khalifah Hdrilu 
al IJaslud.* 

^\ra))cqucs- Tlic cxeicisc of amis and horseniamsliip they wau'O in a 
manner ohligeil to practise and encourage, by reason of 

tiaimui,'. indopend(.‘iice of tlieii* trilies, wdioso frequent jarrings 

made wars almost continual; and they chie.lly ended their 
disputes in iield battles, it being a usual saying among 
them that God had bostow^ed four peculiar things on the 
Arabs — that tlieir turbans should be to them instead of 
diadems, their tents instead of walls and houses, their 
swords instead of entrenchments, and tJieir poems instead 
of \vritten laws.^ 

Tiuarhospi- Hospitality was so habitual to them, and so much 

liboraiui^ esteemed, that the examples of this kind among them 
exceed whatever can be produced from otlier nations. 
Hatiin,of the tribe of Tay/’ and Hasan, of that of Fizarah,^ 
w'cre particularly famous on this acccuint ; and the con- 


^ Jal.'ihuldm al Soyit, apud Poc. eoiiie who passed by not uiidorstand- 
,Spec., p. 159, t^c. hiiu, inia^dnod he was uttering 

- li)id., p. 160. a charm to hinder tljo rise of the 

^ Ibid., 161. Al Safadi confirms river, and pushed him into the water, 
this by a «t(^ry of a grammarian where ho lost his life, 
named Abu Jaafar, who sitting by ^ Vide Clericura de Prosod. Arab., 
the Mikyas or Nilomotcr in Kgypt, p. 2. 

in a year when the Nile did not rise ® Pocock, in calce Notar. ad Car- 
lo its usual height, so that a famine men Tograi. 
was apprehended, and dividing a ® Vide Gentii Notas in Gulistan 
piece of poetry into its parts or feet, Sheikh Sadi, p. 4S6, &c. 
to examine them by the rules of art, ^ Poc. Spec., p. 48. 
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trary vice was so mucli in contempt, that a certain poet 
upbraids the iiihalhtants of Wasat, as witli the gTeatest 
reproach, that none of their men had the heart to give 
nor their women to deny.^ 

Nor were the Arabs less propeuse to liberality after the 
coming of Muhammad than tlieir ancestors had been. I 
could produce many remarkable instances of this com- 
mendable quality among them,- but shall content myself 
with the following. "Hiree men were disputing in the court 
of the Kaabah wliicli was the most liberal person among 
the Arabs. One gave the preference to AbJallali, the son 
of Jaafar, the uncle of Muhammad; another to Qais Ibn 
Saad Ibn Ob:idah : and the third gave it to Ar;ibah, of tlie 
tribe (»f Aws. After much debate, one tliat was present, 
to end the dispute, proposed that eacli of tlieni sluruld go 
to his friend and ask his assistance, that they might see 
what every one gave, and form a judgment accordingly. 
ThivS was agreed to; and Abdallah’s friend, going to him, 
found him witli Ivis foot in the stirrup, just mounting his 
camel for a journey, and thus accosted him : “ Son of the 
apostle of God, 1 am travelling and in necessity.” Upon 
wiiich Al)dallah aliglited, and bade liirn take the camel 
with all that was uj)OU her, hut desired him not to ])art with 
a sword whicli hajjpened to be lixed to the sa<ldh^ because 
it had belonged to All, the son of Abiitalib. So he took 
the camel, and found on her some vests of silk and 4000 
pieces of gold; hut tlio thing of greatest value was the 
sword. Tlie second went to Qais Ilni Saad, whose servant 
told him that his master was asleep, and desired to know 
his husincss. The friend answered that he came to ask 
Qais’s assistance, being in want on the road. Wlicreupon 
the servant said that he had ratlier sup[)ly his necessity 
than wake his muster, and gave him a purse of 7000 pieces 
of gold, assuring him that it was all the money then in 

^ Ibn al Hubaii’ah, apud Poc. in belot’s liibl. Oi-ient., particularly in 
Not. ad Carmen Togi’ai, p. 107. the articles of ITasan the son of Ali, 

^ Several may bo found in li’iler- Maun Fadlial, and Ibn Yahya. 
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the house. He also directed him to go to those who had 
the charge of the camels, with a certain token, and take a 
camel and a slave and return home with tliem. Wlien 
Qais awoke, and his servant informed him of what he had 
done, he gave him his freedom, and asked him wiiy he did 
not call him, “ For,” sa}^s he, I \vould have given him 
more.” The third man Avent to Anihah, and met him 
coming out of Ids house in order to go to prayers, and 
leaning on two slav^es, because lus eyesight failed him. 
Ihe friend no sooner made known ]us case, but Arabah 
let go tlie slaves, and clapping his hands together, loudly 
lamented his misfortune in Laving no money, hut desired 
him to take the tw'o slaves, wdiicli the iiiati refused to do, 
till Arahah protested that if lie w^ouh.l not accept of them he 
gave them their liljerty, and leaving the slaves, groped his 
way along by the wall. On the return of the adventurers, 
judgment was unanimous, and with great justice, given by 
all wdio w^ere present, that Arabah wais tlie most generous 
of the three. 

Nor were these the only good qualities of the Arabs; 
they are commended by the ancients for being most ex.act 
to their w^ords^ and respectful to their kindred.^ And 
they have always been celebrated for their quickness of 
apprehension and penetration, and tlie vivacity of tlicir 
wit, especially those of the desert.^ 

As the Arabs liave their excellences, so have they, like 
other nations, their defects and vices. Their own writers 
acknowledge that they have a natural disposition to 'war, 
bloodshed, cruelty,* and rapine, being so much addicted 

* On tlie aatliority of Lane T j^ive the following from Biirokliardt’s 
Notes on the Bedouins cmd Wahhahys^ vol. i. p. 185 “Tlie Turk is 
cruel, the Aral) ol a more kind teiriper; he pities and supports the 
wreteked, ami never forgets the gcnicrosily shown to him even by an 
enemy. Not accustomed to tlie sanguinary scenes that harden and 

' TIerodot., I. 3, c. 8. 3 Vide D’Herbel, Bibl. Orient., 

^ Strabo, 1 . 16, p. 1129. p. 121. 
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to bear malice tliat tliey scarce ever forget an old grudge ; 
which vindictive temper some physicians say is occasioned 
by their frequently feeding on camels* Hesh ^ (the ordinary 
diet of the Arabs of the desert, who are therefore observed 
to be most inclined to tliese vices), that creature being 
most malicious and tenacious of anger, ^ wljich account 
suggests a good reason for a distinction of meats. 

The frequent robberies committed by these people on stransrc 
merchants and travellers have rendered the name of an rVumSin^ 
Arab almost infamous in Europe ; this they are sensible 
of, and endeavour to excuse tliernselvcs by alleging the 
hard usage of their father Ismail, who, being turned out of 
doors by Abraham, had the open plains and deserts given 
him by God for his patrimony, with permission to take 
whatever he could find there; and on tliis account they 
think tliey may, with a safe conscience, indemnify them- 
selves as well as tliey can, not only on the posterity of 
Isaac, but also on everybody else, always supposing a sort 
of kindred between themselves and those they plunder. 

And in relating their adventures of this kind, they think 
it sufficient to change the expression, and instead of “I 
robbed a man of sucli or such a thing,** to say “ I gained 
it.’* 2 We must not, ho\vever, imagine that they are the 
less honest for this among themselves, or towards those 

corrupt an Osmanly’s lieart, the BeHouiii learns at an early period of 
life to abstain and to siilFer, and to knowfroju cxpei’uaicetho liealing 
power of pity ami consolation.” — Kurdn^ p. 48, iiot(j. e. n. w. 

* This, again, according to Burckhardt, is a mistake, for lie says 
that the slaughter of a camel rarely happens. (»See his Notes on the 
Ikdouins and JVahhaby.% vol. i. p. 63 ; Lane’s Kurdiiy p. 48.) But 
the testimony of tradition to tlie fact that tlie Quraish, dnving their 
expedition against Muhammad which resulted in the battle of Bad r, 
slaughtered nine camels daily, Mould seem to indicate that, what- 
ever modern custom may be, the Arabs of Muhammad’s time ind ulge<l 
very freely in camels’ liesh. k. 31. ^\\ 

^ VidePoc. Spec., p. 87; Bochart, ® Voyage dans la Palest., p. 220, 
Hierozoic.,'!. 2, c. i. &c. 
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whom they receive as friends ; on the contrary, the strictest 
probity is observed in their camp, where everything is 
open and nothi ng ever known to be stolen.* ^ 

The sciences The scieiiccs the Arabians chielly cultivated before 
].>revitm;s to Muliiiinmadism were — that of their genealogies and 
history, such a knowledge of the stars as to foretell the 
changes of weather, and the interpretation of dreams.- 
They used to value themselves exfjcssively on account 
of the nobility of their families, and so many disputes 
happened on tliat occasion, that it is no wonder if they 
took great jiains in settling their descents. What know- 
ledge they had of the stars was gatliered from long experi- 
ence, and not from any regular study or astronomical rules.* 
The Arabians, as the Indians also did, chielly applied 
themselves to observe the fixed stars, contrary to other 
nations, wliose ubservaiions were almost confined to the 


* That this statement is incorrect is evident from the followin':; 
remarks in Buro.khardt’s Notca on tho IkOoains and Wahhahif.^y vol. i. 
]*P- ^ 5 '^ • — ^‘Thc Arabs may l)e styliMl anaticni of rohheis, wliose 

princi|.»al uccu|>aliun is plunder, tlie constant subject of t heir tlu.mohts. 
But >\e must not attach to this practice the same notions of crinii- 
nalily tlnit we entertain respectini; liiAovaymen, househreakors, and 
thieves in Europe. Tlie Arahian robber considers his profession as 
honourable, and the term hammy (robber) is oiui of the most tiatUtr- 
ing titles that could be conferred on a youth ful hero. Tlie Arab 
robs his enemies, bis friends, and his neigh bovir.'^, provide»l that they 
are not actually in his own tent, when? their projierty is sacred. To 
rol) in the camp or among fj’iondly tribe.s is riot reckoM(}d creditable 
to a man, yet no stain remains upon him for such an aclinn, which, 
in fact, is of daily occurrence. But the Arab chielly prides liimself 
oil robbing bis enemies, ami on bringing away by stealth what he 
could JUit liave taken by open force. Tlio Bedouins have reduced 
robbery in all its branches to a complete and regular system, uliich 
otters many interesting <letails.” 

For these rletails the reader is referred to the exccdlent work from 
whicli the above is quoted, Lane’s Kurdn^ note to p. 49. e. m. w. 


1 Voyage dans la Palest., p. 213, ® A 1 Shahristitni, apud Poc. Orat., 

&c. ubi sup., p. 9, and Spec., p. 164. 

^ Abulfarag, p. 16 1. 
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planets, and they foretold their effects from tlieir iiifhiences, 
not their nature ; and hence, as has been said, arose the 
difference of the idolatry of the Greeks and Clialdeaiis, 
who chiefly worshipped the planets, and that of the Indians, 
who worshipped the fixed stars. The stars or asterisms 
they most usually foretold the wcatlier by were those they 
called Anwii, or tlie liouses of the moon, Tlieso are twenty- 
eight in number, and divide tlie zodiac into as many ]>arts, 
through one of which the moon passes every night as 
some of tliom set in tlie morning, others rise opposite to 
them, which liapjxms every thirteenlh night; and from 
their rising and setting, the Arabs, by long experience, 
observed what clianges happened iu the air, and at length, 
as has been said, camo to ascribe divine power to them ; 
saying tliat their rain was from such or such a star ; wdiicli 
expression aVIulianimad condemned, and absolutely forbadi? 
them to use it in tlie old sense, unle>ss tliey meant no 
more by it than that God had so ordered tlic siiasons, 
tliat wlieu the moon was in such or such a mansion or 
house, or at the rising or setting of such and such a star, 
it should rain or be windy, hot or cold.'^ 

The old Arabians, therefore, seem to have made no 
further progress iu astronomy, wdiicli science they after- 
wards cultivated with so mucli success and applause,^ 


* R. Iioswortli Siiiitli, in his Lectio'es on M aliammad and Mo- 
hammadani&m, i). 216, makes the fullowiug statement on this 
suhjiict : — 

“ Dumig tlie dark period of Europoan history, the Arabs for five 
hundred years lio.hl up the torch of learning to humanity. It was 
tlie Arabs who tlieii ‘ called the Muses from their ancient seats ; ’ 
who collected ainl translated the writings of the Greek masters ; who 
understood the geometry of Apollonius, and wielded the weapons 
found ill the logical armoury of Aristotle. It was the Arabs w lio 
developed the sciencos of agriculture and astronomy, and createil 
tliose of algebra and cheiuistry ; wdio adorned their cities with 


1 Vide Hyde in not. ad Tabulaa Htcllar fixar. Ulugh Boigli, p, 5, 
“ Vide I’oc. Spec., p. 163, &c. 
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than to observe the influence of the stars on the weather 
and to give them names ; and this it was obvious for them 
to do, by reason of their pastoral way of life, lying night 
and day in the open plains. The names they imposed on 
the stars generally alluded to cattle and flocks, and they 
were so nice in distinguishing them, that no language has 
so many names of stars and asterisms as the Arabic; for 
though they have since borrowed the names of several 
conslellatioiis from the Greeks, yet tlic far greater part are 
of tlieir own growth, and much more ancient, particularly 
those of the more conspicuous stars, dispersed in several 
constellations, and those of the lesser constellations which 
are contained within the greater, and were not observed 
or named by the Greeks.^ 

Thus have I given the most succinct account I have been 
able of the state of the ancient Arabians before Miibam- 
mad, or, to use their expression, in tlic time of ignorance. 
T shall now proceed briefly to consider the slate of religion 
in the East, and of the two great empires which divided 
that part of the world between them at the time of Mu- 
hammad’s setting up for a proj)het, and what were the 
conducive circumstances and accidents that favoured his 
success. 

colleges and libraries, as well as with mosques an<l palaces ; wlio 
supplied Europe with a school of ]»hilosoplier3 from (Jordova, and ti 
scliooT of physicians from Salerno.” 

This expresses the oj/micui of a nnmcro\is class of modern writers 
on Islam. But, whilst according to the Arabs all praise for what 
they did to\var<ls the preservation «*md advancement of learning 
during the dark ages, we cannot see that astronomy, as a science, owes 
mucdi to Arab genius. As in regard to philosophical learning and 
medical science, so in regard to astronomy, it may be fairly said 
that the Muslims did n()t improve on their Greek maKsters. They 
never succeeded in elevating it out of the region of astrology. 

On this question, see Arnold’s Islam and Ohristianilyy j)p. 233-236. 

E. M. W. 


1 Vide Hyde, ubi sup., p, 4. 
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SECTION 11. 

OF THE STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, PARTICULARLY OP THE EASTERN 
CHURCHES, ANH OF JUDAISM, AT THE TIME OF MCHAMMAD’s 
APPEARANCE; AND OF THE METHODS TAKEN BY HIM FOR THE 
.ESTABLISHING HIS RELIGION, AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH 
CONCURRED THERETO. 

If wc look into the ecclesiastical historians even from the Tho decline 
third century, we sliall lirni the Christian world to have gioinn tU 
tlieii had a very different aspect from what some autiiors ‘ 
have represented; and so far from being endued with 
active graces, zeal, and devotion, and established within 
itself with purity of doctrine, union, and firm profession 
of the faith, ^ that on the contrary, what by the amhitioii 
of the clergy, and ■what by drawing tho ahtrusest niceties 
into controversy, and dividing and subdividing about them 
into endless schisms and contentions, they had so de- 
stroyed that peace, love, and charity from among them 
Avhich the Gospel was given to promote, and instead 
thereof continually provoked each other to tliat malice, 
rancour, and every evil w^ork, that they had lost the 
whole substance of their religion, while they thus eagerly 
contended for their own imaginations concerning it, and 
in a manner quite drove Christianity out of the world by 
those very controversies in which they disputed with each 
other about it.- In these dark ages it Avas that most of 
those superstitions and corruptions -we now justly abhor 


^ Ricaut’H State of the Ottoman ^ Prideaux’s Preface to his Life of 
Empire, p; 187. Mahomet. 
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in the Church of Eome were not only hroaclied hut 
established, wliieh gave great advantages to the propa- 
gation of Muhainmadisin. The worship of saints and 
images, in particular, was then arrived at sucli a scanda- 
lous pitch that it even surpassed whatever is now practised 
among the Romanists.^ 

After tlie Niccrio Council, tlie Eastern Church was 
engaged in perpetual contruvursies, and torn to pieces by 
the disputes of the Arians, Sahellians, Nestoriaiis, and 
Eutychians, tlie lieresies of the two last of which liave 
been shown to have consisted more in the words and form 
of expression than in the doctrines themselves,- and 
were rather the pretences than real motives of tliose fre- 
quent councils to and from which the contentious prelates 
WT.re continually riding post, that they might bring every- 
thing to their own will and pleasure.^ And to support 
tluiinselves by dependants and bril^cry, the clergy in any 
credit at court undertook the protection of some officer in 
the army, under the colour of winch justice was publicly 
sold and all corruption encouraged. 

In the Western Church Danuisus and Ursicinus carried 
their contests at Itome for the episcopal seat so higli, that 
tliey came to open violence and murder, wliich Viventius, 
the governor, not being able to suppress, he retired into 
the country, and loft them to themselves, till Damasus 
I)revailc(l. It is said that on this occasion, in tlie church 
of Siciniiuis, there were no li'ss tlian one Imndred and 
tliirty-seven found killed in one day. And no wonder 
tliey were so fond of these seats, when they became by 
that iniians enriched by the presents of matrons, and went 
abroad in their chariots and sedans in great state, feasting 
sumptuously even beyond the luxury of princes, cpiite 


1 ViUe La Vic do Mahommed, 
par Boiilainvilliers, p. 219, ^c. 

Vide Simon, Hist. Crit. dc la 
Creance, &c., desj Nations du Le- 
vant. 


® Amniian, Marcel lin., 1.21. Vide 
etiam Euseb., Hist. Kccloa., 1. 8, c. i. 
Sozom., 1. I, c. 14, &c. IliLir. et 
Snlpic. Sever, in Hiat. Sacr., p. 
112, 
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contrary to the way of living of tlie country prelates, 
who alone seemed to have some temperance and modesty 
left.i 

These dissensions were greatly owing to the emperors, evU in- 
and x)articularly to Constantins, wlio, confounding theSwm*^^ 
pure and simple Christian religion with anile snpersti- iho churcil! 
tions, and perplexing it with intricate (piestions, instead 
of reconciling dilferent opinions, excited many disputes, 
which he fomented as they proceeded wdtli infinite alter- 
cations.^ This grew worse in the time of Justinian, wlio, 
not to be behind the bishops of the fifth and sixth 
centuries in zeal, thought it no crime to condemn to death 
a man of a different persuasion from his own.^ 

This coiTux)tion of doctrine and morals in the princes 
and clergy was necessarily followed by a general depravity 
of the people;** those of all conditions making it tlieir 
sole business to get money by any means, and then to 
squander it away wheti they had got it in luxury and 
debauchery.^ 

But, to he more particular as to the nation we are now xVraiiia 
writing of, Arabia Avas of old famous for heresies,^ wliicli liorcByl 
might he in some measure attributed to the liberty and 
independency of the tribes. Some of the Christians of 
that nation believed the soul died with the body, and was 
to be raised again with it at the last day tliese Origen is 
said to have convinced.^ Among tlie x\.ral)s it was tliat the 
lieresies of Ehion, Beryllus, and the Nazaneans/' and also 
that of the Collyridians, were broaclied, or at least pro- 
pagated; the latter introduced the Virgin Mary for God, 
or worshipped her as such, offering her a sort of twisted 
cake called colbjriSy whence the sect had its name.*^ 

I Aiijminn. Ararccllin., lib. 27. ^ ViiltjBoulainvil., Viodu Maliom., 

“ Idem, 1. 21. iibi nup. 

^ I’rocop. in Anecd., p. 60. ® Vid«Sozouifn.,Hist.KcL'Ics., 1 . 1, 

^ See an instance of the wicked- c. 16, 17, Sulpic. Sever., nbi siiipra. 
ness of the Christian army, even * Euaob., Hist. Kccles., 1 . 6, c. 33. 
when they were under the terror of ® Idem ibid., 0. 37. 
the Saracens, in Ockley’s Hist, of ® Epiphan.delfteies.J, 2; Ii(Kr.4o. 
the Sarac,., vol. i. p. 239. Idem ibid., 1 . 3; Uieres., 75, 79. 
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This notion of tlie divinity of the Virgin Mary was also 
believed by some at the Council of Nice, who said there 
were two gods besides the Father, viz., Christ and the 
Virgin Mary, and were thence named Mariamites.^ Others 
imagined her to be exempt from humanity and deified ; 
■which goes but little beyond the Popish superstition in 
calling her ilie complement of the Trinity, as if it were 
imperfect witliout her. This foolish imagination is justly 
condemned in the Quran ^ as idolatrous, and gave a handle 
to Muhammad to attack the Trinity itself.* 

Other sects there were of many denominations wdthin 
the borders of Arabia, which took refuge there from the 
proscriptions of the imperial edicts, several of whose 
notions Muhammad incorporated with his religion, as may 
be observed hereafter. 

Though the Jews were an inconsiderable and despised 
peo])le in other parts of the world, yet in Arabia, wdiither 
many of them lied from the destruction of Jerusalem, they 
grew very powerful, several tribes and princes embracing 
their religion; wdiich made Muhammad at first show great 
regard to them, adopting many of their opinions, doctrines, 
and customs, thereby to draw tliern, if possible, into liis 
interest. But tliat people, agreeably to their wonted ob- 
stinacy, were so far from being Lis proselytes, that they 
w'ere some of the bitterest enemies he had, ^vagirJg con- 
tinual war with him, so that their reduction cost him 
inliiiite trouble and danger, and at last his life. This 
aversion of theirs created at length as great a one in him 
to tliem, so tliat he used them, for the latter part of his 
life, much worse than he did tlie Christians, and fre- 
quently exclaims against them in his Quran. His followers 
to this day observe the same difference betw'eeu them and 

* A careful stmly of tlio Quran will show that this is tJ^e only 
conception of a Trinity which found a place in Muhammad’s mind, 

K. M. W. 
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2 Cap. 5, V. 77. 
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tlie Christians, treating the former as the most abject and 
contemptible people on earth. 

It has been observed by a great politician/ tliat it isishimaar. 
impossible a person should make himself a prince and 
found a state without opportunities. If the distracted lukaw 
state of religion favoured the designs of Muhammad on S 
that side, the weakness of the Eoman and Persian mon- 
archies might Hatter him wdth no less hopes in any 
attempt on those once formiilablo empires, either of 
wliich, had they been in their full vigour, must have 
cruslied Muliaminadisni in its birth; whereas nothing 
iiourislied it more than the success the Arabians mot with 
in their enterprises against those pow-ers, wliich success 
they failed not to attribute to their now religion and the 
divine assistance thereof. 

The Eoman emiure declined apace after Constantine, necUDc of 

^ 1 1 T i? HOTIIUII 

whose successors were for the generality remarkable for empire, 
tlioir ill (pialities, especially cowTirdice and cruelty. By 
]\fuhammad’s time, tlie western half of the empire was 
overrun by the Gotlis, and the eastern so reduced by the 
Huns on tlie one side and the Persians on the other, that 
it was not in a capacity of stemming the violence of a 
pow'erful invasion. The Emperor Maurice jiaid tribute to 
the Khagaii or king of tlie Huns; and after Phocas had 
iiiurderecl Ids master, such lamentahle havoc there was 
among tlie soldiers, that when Heraclius came, not above 
Kseven years after, to muster the army, there were only 
two soldiers left alive of all those who had borne arms 
wdien Phocas first usurped the empire. And though Herac- 
lius was a prince of admirable courage and conduct, and 
had done what possibly could be done to restore the dis- 
cipline of the army, and had had great success against 
the Persians, so as to drive them not only out of Ids own 
dominions, hut even out of part of their own ; yet still the , 

very vitals of the empire seemed to be mortally wounded, 


^ Machiavelli, Princ., c. 6, p. 19. 
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that there could no time have happened more fatal to the 
empire or more favourable to the enterprises of the Arabs, 
who seem to have been raised up on purpose by CJOD 
to be a scourge to the Christian Cliurcli for not living 
answerably to that most holy religion which tliey had 
received.^ 

The general luxury and degeneracy of manners into 
which the ('{reciaiis were sunk also contributed not a little 
to the enervating their forces, wliich were still further 
drained by those two great destroyers, moiiacliism and 
persecution. 

The Persians had also been in a declining condition for 
some time before Muhammad, occasioned cliieily by their 
intestine broils and dissensions, great part of wliich arose 
from the devilisli doctrines of Manes and Mazdak. I'lio 
opinions of the former are tolerably well known : the 
latter lived in the reign of Klmsni Xohfid, and pretended 
himself a prophet sent from God to preach a community 
of women and possessions, since all men were brothers 
and descended from the same common parents. This lie 
imagined would put an mid to all feuds and quarrels 
among men, whicli generally arose on account of one of 
the two, Kobad himself embraced the opinions of this 
impostor, to whom he gave leave, according to liis new 
doctrine, to lie with the queen his wife ; whicli permission 
Anushir^vaii, his son, with much difficulty prevailed on 
Mazdak not to make use of. These sects had certainly 
been the immediate ruin of the Persian empire, had not 
Anushirwan, as soon as he succeeded his father, put Maz- 
dak to death with all his followers, and the Manicheaus 
also, restoring the ancient Magiaii religion.*^ 

In the reign of this jiriuce, deservedly surnamed the 
Just, Muhammad was born. He was the last king of 
Persia Mdio deserved tlie throne, which after him was 


1 Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p, 19, &o. 
* Vide Poc. Spec., p. 70. 
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almost perpetually contended for, till subverted by the 
Arabs. His son Hormuz lost the love of his sulyects by 
his excessive cruelty : having had his eyes put out by liis 
wife’s brothers, he was obliged to resign the crown to his 
son Khusrii Paiviz, who at the instigation of Balirani 
Chubiii liad rebelled against liim, and was afterwards 
strangled. Parviz was soon obliged to quit the throne to 
Bahrain, but obtaining succours of the (ireek emperor 
Maurice, he recovered the crown; yet towards tlie latter 
end of a long reign he grow so tyrannical and hateful to 
his subjects, that they held private correspondence with 
the Arabs, and lie was at length deposed, imprisoned, and 
slain by his son Shiriiyah.^ After Barviz no less than six 
princes possessed the throne in less than six years. These Decline of 
domestic broils effectually brought ruin upon the Persians ; citipiro. 
for though they did rather by the weakness of the Greeks 
than their own force ravage Syria and sack Jerusalem 
and Damascus under Khusrii Parvfz, and, while the Arabs 
were divided and independent, had some power in the 
province of Yaman, where they set up the four last kings 
before Muliammad; yet, when attacked by the Greeks 
iiiuler Heraclius, they not only lost their new conquests, 
hut part of their own dominions ; and no sooner were the 
Arabs united by Muliammadism, than they beat tliem in 
every battle, and in a few years totally subdued tliom. 

As these empires were weak and declining, so Arabia, Tbepoiiticai 
at Muhammad’s setting up, was strong and flourishing ; K^iVeun- 
having heou peopled at the expense of the Grecian emjiire, mlLf “iu- 
whence the violent proceedings of the domineering sects 
forced many to seek refuge in a free country, as Arabia 
then Avas, where tliey who could not enjoy traiiquillity and 
their conscience at home found a secure retreat. The 
Arabians Avere not only a populous nation, but unac- 
quainted with the luxury and delicacies of the Greeks 
and Persians, and inured to hardships of all sorts, living 


^ Vide IVkeira, Kolacioucs de los Reyes de Persia, p. 195, 
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in a most parsimonious manner, seldom eiiting any flesh, 
drinking no wine, and sitting on the ground. Their poli- 
tical government was also such as favoured the designs 
of Muhammad; for the division and independency of their 
tribes were so necessary to the lirst propagation of his 
religion and the foundation of liis power, that it would 
have been scarce possible for him to have eftectod either 
had the Arabs been united in one society. Ihit when 
they had embraced his religimi, the consccpient union of 
their tribes was no less necessary and conducive to their 
future conquests and grandeur. 

Tliis posture of public alVairs in the Ensleru world, both 
as to its religious and political state, it is more tlian pro- 
j)able Muhammad was well acquainted with, lie haviiig 
had sufficient opportunities of infonning himself in those 
particulars in his travels as a merchant in his younger 
years ; and though it is not to he supposed his views at 
first wer(3 so extensive as afterwards, when they were 
enlarged by his good fortune, yet be might reasonably 
promise himself success in bis lii’st attempts from thence. 
As be was a mail of extraordinary parts and address, 
bo knew bow to make the best of every incident, and 
turn wliat might seem dangerous to aiiothor to his own 
advantage. 

Muhanv i\Iuhammad came into the world undcu* some disad- 
vantages, wliich he so(in surmoiinterl. Ilis fatlier, Abdallah, 

auTfurtSne. was a youuger son ^ of Abd al Mutallib, and dying very 
young and in bis father's lifetime, left his widow and in- 
fant son in very mean circumstances, his whole siihstanco 
consisting hut of five camels and one Ethiopian she-slave.^ 
Abd fil Mutallib was therefore obliged to take care of his 
grandchild Muhammad, which he not only did during his 


^ He waJ? not his eldest 80n, as Dr. M. de Iloulainvilliers (Vie de Ma- 
Prideaux tells us, whose reflections hoinmed, p. 182, &c.) 8Ui)po8es ; for 
built on that foundation must neces- Hamza and al Abb;is were both 
earily fail (see his Life of Mahomet, younger than Abdallah, 
p. 9) ; nor yet his youngest son, as * Abulfeda, Vit. Mobam., p, 2. 
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life, but at liis death enjoined his eldest son, Abu Talib, 
who was brother to Abdallah by the same mother, to 
provide for him for tlie future ; which he very affection- 
ately did, and instructed him in the business of a mer- 
chant, which lie followed ; and to that end he took liim with 
him into Syria when lie \yas but thirteen, and afteiward 
recommended him to Khadijah, a noble and rich widow, 
for her factor, in whose service he behaved himself so w^ell, 
that by making him her husband she soon raised him to 
an equality with the richest in Makkali. 

After he began by this advantageous matcli to live at uo forms 
ms ease it was that he lormed a scheme 01 establishing of reforming 

.. ,.*1. T*' 0 ^^ rcligioii 

a now religion, or, as lie expressed it, of replanting the “f 
only true and iinciiiiit one, professeii by Adam, Noah, men. 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and all the pro])hets,^ by destroy- 
ing the gross idolatry into which the generality of his 
countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the corruptions 
and superstitions which the latter Jews and Christians 
had, as he thought, introduced into their religion, and 
reducing it to its original purity, which consisted cliietly 
in the worship of one only God. 

Whether this was tlie eiTect of eiithiisiasni, or only a opinions as 

1 ... 1 • 1 n 1 p t prol a'.>lu 

design to raise liimseli to tlie supreme government 01 liis motwoa of 

, T -n . . 1 . c, , ? r,,! 1 . . MuhammuJ. 

country, 1 will not jiretend to determine, llie latter is 
the general ojiinion of Christian writers, who agree that 
ambition and the desire of satisfying his sensuality were 
the motives of his imdertakiiig. It may be so, yet liis first 
views, perhaps, were not so interested, ilis original design 
of bringing the pagan Arabs to the knoAvledgc of the true 
God was certainly noble, and highly to be commended; 
for I cannot possibly subscribe to the assertion of a late 
learned writer,^ that lie made that nation exchange their 
idolatry for another religion altogether as bad. Muham- 
mad was no doubt fully satisfied in liis conscience of the 
truth of liis grand point, the unity of Gor>, which was what 


^ See Qin*dn, c. 2. 


* Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 76, 
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he chiefly attended to ; all his other doctrines and institu- 
tions being rather accidental and unavoidable than pre- 
meditated and designed. Since, then, Muhammad was 
certainly himself persuaded of his grand article of faith, 
which, in his opinion, was violated by all the rest of the 
•world, not only by the idolaters, but by the Christians, as 
well those who rightly worshipped Jesns as God, as those 
who superstitiously adored the Virgin Mary, saints, and 
images ; and also by the Jews, who are accused in the 
Quran of taking Ezra for the son of Gon;^ it is easy to 
conceive that he might think it a meritorious \vork to 
rescue the world from such ignorance and superstition ; 
and by degrees, with the help of a warm imagination, 
which an Arab seldom wants, to suppose liimself destined 
by l^rovidence for the otfecting tliat great reformation. 
And tliis fancy of his might take still deeper root in his 
mind during the solitude he theroiipoii aflected, usually 
retiring for a month in the year to a cave in Mount llira, 
near Makkah, One thing whicli may be probalfly nrgerl 
against the eiitliushism of tliis prophet of the Arabs is 
tlie wise conduct and great prudence be all along showed 
in pursuing his design, wdiich seem inconsistent with the 
wild notions of a hot-brained religioTiist. But tborigl) all 
enthusiasts or madmen do not behave with the same 
gravity and circumspection that he did, yet lie will not be 
the first instance, by several, of a person who lias been out 
of the way only quoad lioCy and in all other respects acted 
with the greatest decency and precaution.* 

The terrible destruction of the Easteim Churches, once 
so glorious and nourishing, by the sudden spreading of 
Muhammadism, and the groat successes of its professors 
against the Christians, necessarily insiiire a horror of that 

* For a most al)le and satishictmy exposition of the character of 
Muhanunail, we refer tlie reader to Muirs Life of Mahomet^ vol. iv, 
chap, xxxvii. E. M. w, 

^ Quran, c. lO. v. 37. 2 Sec Casaub. of EnthuBiasm, p. 14S. 
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religion in those to whom it has been so fatal; and no 
wonder if they endeavour to set the character of its founder 
and its doctrines in the most infamous liglit. But the 
damage done by Muhammad to Christianity seems to have 
been rather owing to his ignorance than malice; for his uo was 
great misfortune was his not having a competent know- uj^purV 
ledge of the real and pure doctrines of the Christian the chl-jr* 
religion, whicli was in his time so abominably corrupted, 
that it is not suiprising if he went too far, and resolved to 
abolish wliat ho might think incapable of reformation. 

It is scarce to be doubted but tliat Muhammad had a nisnatumif 
violent desire of being reckoned an extraordinary person, InfialJoa by 
wliicli he could attain to by no means more effectually 
than by pretending to be a messenger sent from God to 
inform mankiiid of his will. This might be at first bis 
utmost ambition; and had his felIow-(ati;^ens treated him 
loss injuriously, and not obliged him by their persecutions 
to seek r(ifuge elsewhere, and to take up arms against 
them in Ids own defence, he had perhaps conliiuied a 
juivate person, ajid contented himself with the veneration 
and rcs})ect due to his prophetical office ; but being once 
got at the head of a little army, and encouraged by 
success, it is no wonder if he raised his thouglits to 
attempt what liad never before entered into Ids imagi- 
nation. 

That Muhammad was, as the Arabs are by coriiplexioii/ uissonsu- 
a great lover of >voincn, we are assured by his own coii- 
fession; and he is constantly upbraided Avitli it by the 
controversial writers, vdio fail not to urge the 1.1 umber 
of women with whom he had to do, as a demoiistra- 
tive argument of Ids sensuality, which they think suffi- 
ciently proves him to have been a wicked man, and con- 
sequently an impostor. But it must be considered that 
l)olygainy, though it be forbidden by tlie Christian reli- 
gion, was in Muhammad’s time frequently practised in 


^ Animiau Marcell., 1. c. 4 . 
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Arabia and other parts of the East, and was not counted 
an immorality, nor was a man worse esteemed on that 
account; for which reason Muhammad permitted the 
plurality of wives, with certain limitations, among his 
own followers, wlio argue for the lawfulness of it from 
several reasons, and particularly from tlie examples of 
persons allowtid on all liaiids to have been good men, 
some of whom luive been honoured with the divine 
corres])Oiidence. The several laws relating to marriages 
and divorces, and the peculiar privileges granted to IMu- 
hammad in his Quran, were almost all taken by him from 
the Jewish decisions, as will appear hereafter; and there- 
fore he might think those institutions the more just and 
reasonable, as ho found them practised or approved by 
the professors of a religion wlucli was confessedly of 
divine original. 

But whatever wore liis motives, Muhammad had cer- 
tainly the personal qualifications which were necessary to 
accomplish his undertaking. The Muhammadan authors 
are excessive in their commendations of him, and speak 
much of his religious and moral virtues; as his piety, 
veracity, justice, liberality, clemeiKW, humility, and absti- 
nence. His cbirity in particuhir, they say, was so con- 
spicuous, that he had seldom any money in his house, 
keeping no more for his owui nse tliaii was just sufficient 
to Inaiiitain his family ; and he frerpiently spared even 
some part of his own provisions to sup}dy the necessities 
of the poor ; so that before the year’s end ho had generally 
little or nothing ^leftd God,” says al Bokhari, offered 
him the keys of the treasures of the earth, but he would 
not accept them.” Tliougli the eulogies of these writers 
are justly to be suspected of partiality, yet thus much, I 
think, may be inferred from tbence, that for an Arab who 
had been educated in Paganism, and had but a very im- 
perfect knowledge of his duty, he was a man of at least 


^ Vide Abiilfcda Vit. Moham., p. 144, Slc. 
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tolerable morals, and not such a monster of wickedness as 
he is usually represented. And indeed it is scarce possible 
to conceive that a wretch of so prodigate a character 
should ever liave succeeded in an enterprise of this 
nature ; a little hypocrisy and saving of appearances, at 
least, must have been absolutely necessary ; and the sin- 
cerity of his intentions is what I pretend not to inquire 
into. 

He had indisputably a very luerciug and sagacious wit, jrismteiicc- 
aiid was thoroughly versed in all the arts of insinuation.^ airi Saviiy 
Tlie Eastern historians describe him to liave been a ^ 
man of an excellent judgment and a luippy memory; 
and these natural parts were improved by a great ex- 
perience and knowledge of men, and the observations lie 
had made in his travels. They say he was a person of 
few words, of an eitual, cheerful temper, pleasant and 
familiar in conversation, of inoffensive behaviour towards 
his friends, and of great condescension towards his iri- 
feriors.*-^ To all which were joined a comely agreeable 
person and a polite address ; accomplishments of no small 
service in preventing those in his favour whom he attemp- 
ted to persuade. 

As to acquired learning, it is confovssed he had none lus if?no- 
at all; having had no other education than what was letters ana 
customary in his tribe, who neglected, and perhaps de- u^eoAi 
spised, what wo call literature, esteeming no language in 
comparison with their own, their skill in wliich they 
gained by use and not by books, and contenting them- 
selves with improving their private experience liy com- 
mitting to memory sucli passages of their poets as they 
judged might bo of use to them in life. This defect was 
so far from being prejudicial or putting a stop to his de- 
sign, that he made the greatest use of it; insisting that the 
writings which he produced as revelations from God could 
not possibly be a forgery of his own, because it was not 


^ Vide IMd. Life of Mahomet, p. 105. 


2 Vide Abulfeda, iibi supra. 
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conceivable tliat a person \vlio could neitlier write nor 
read should be able to compose a book of such excellent 
doctrine and in so elegant a Kstyle, and thereby obviating 
an objection that might have carried a great deal of weight.^ 
And for this reason liis followers, instead of being ashamed 
of their master s ignorance, glory in it, as an evident proof 
of his divine mission, and scruple not to call him (as he is 
indeed called in the Quran itself -) the “illiterate prophet” 

The scheme of religion which Muliainmad fi'anicd, and 
the design and artful contrivance of those written revela- 
tions (as he pretended them to be) which compose his 
Qunin, shall be the subject of the following sections : I 
shall therefore in the remainder of tins relate, as briclly 
as possible, the steps he look towards the ef(ectiMg of 
his enterprise, and the accidents wliich concurred to his 
success therein. 

Before he made any attempt abroad, he riglitly judgetl 
that it was necessary for him to begin by the conversion 
of his own household. Having therefore retired with Lis 
family, as he liad done several times before, to tlie above- 
meiiiioiied cave iiiMouiit Hira, he there ojumed the secret 
of his mission to his wife Khadijali, and acquainted her 
that the Angel Gabriel liad just before a[)j)eareAl to him, 
and told hi]n that he was appointed tlic apostle of God : 
he also repeated to her a passage ^ which he [)n;ten(led had 
been revealed to him by the ministry of tlio angel, witli 
tliose other circumstances of his first appearance which 
are related by the Muhammadan writers. Kliadijah re- 
ceived the news with great joy;^ swearing by him in 
whose liaiids her soul Avas tluit she trusted ho would 
be the prophet of his nation, and immediately commu- 
nicated wdiat she liad heard to her cousin, Waraqa Ibn 

^ See Quruii, c, 29, v. 47. Piid. * I do not remember to h-ive read 
Life of Mahomet, j). 28, &c. in any Eastern author that Khadijah 

^ Chap. 7. ever rejected her husband's pretences 

® This passage is generally agreed as delusions, or suspected him of any 
to be the first five verses of the 96th impwture. Yet see Prideaux’s Life 
chapter. of Mahomet, p. ii, &c. 
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Naufal, who, being a Christian, could write in tlie Hebrew 
character, and was tolerably w'cll versed in the Scri|)tures ; ^ 
and he as readily came into her opinion, assuring her that 
the same angel who had formerly appeared unto Moses 
Avas now sent to Muhammad^ This first overture the 
prophet made in the month of Kamadhan, in the fortieth 
year of his age, which is therefore usually called the year 
of liis mission. 

Encouraged by so good a beginning, he resolved to pro- 
ceed, and try for some time what he could do by private 
]>ersuasion, not daring to hazard the wliolc affair by 
exposing it too suddeidy to the public. He soon made 
ju’oselytes of those under his own roof, viz., his wife 
Khadijah, his servant Zaid Ibn Ifjiritli (to whom he 
gave liis freedom’^ on that occasion, which afterwards 
became a rule to his followers and his cousin and 
jnipil Ali, the son of Ahu IVilib, thoiigli then very young 
but this last, making no account of the other two, used to 
style himself the 'Mirst of believers/' The next person 
Madiammad applied to Avas Abdallah Ibn Abi Kuhafa, 
suniamed Abu llaqr, a man of great authority among the 
Quraish, and one Avliosc interest he Avell knew Avould be 
of great service to him, as it soon appeared ; for Abu I'aqr 
l)eing gained over, prevailed also on Othman Ibn Affan, 
Abd al liahman Ibn AAvf, Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas, A1 Zubair 

Lauo calls attention to the fact that “the conversion of a person 
after he has hoen iiunle a slave docs not entitle him to, and seldom 
oljtains for him, his freedom.” The “followers” of ^Muhammad 
referred to in the text |irobahly designaW only those who were liis 
contemporaries. Certainly the “rule ” is not observed by the holders 
ol slaves, black ainl white, in. Turkey, Egypt, and other regions under 
Huslim government. e. m. w. 

^ Vide Poc. Spec., p. 157. s purchased slave, 

^ Vide Abulfeda,».Vit. Mohain., p. as Abulfeda expressly tells us, and 
16, where the learned translator has not his cousin -gemian, as M. de 
mistaken the meaning of this pas- Boulainvilliors asserts (Vie de Mali., 
Bage. p. 273). 
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Ibn al Awam, and Talha Ibn Obaidullali, all principal 
men in Makkali, to follow liis example. These men were 
the six chief companions, who, with a few more, were con- 
verted in the sjiace of three years, at the end of which 
Muhammad, having, as he hoped, a sufticient interest to 
support him, made his mission no longer a secret, but 
gave out that God liad commanded him to admonish liis 
near relations ; ^ and in order to do it with more conveni- 
ence and prospect of success, he directed Ali to prepare 
an entertainment, and invite the sons and descendants 
of Abd al Mutallib, intending then to open his mind to 
them. Tliis was done, and al»out forty of them came ; but 
Abu Lahab, one of his uncles, iiiakiiig the company break 
up before Aluhammad had an opportunity of speaking, 
obliged him to give them a second invitation the next day ; 
and when they were come, he made them the following 
speech : “ I know no man in all Arabia who can offer liis 
kindred a more excellent thing than I now do you. I 
offer you liajipincss both in this life and in that which 
is to come. God Almighty hath commanded 1110 to call 
you unto him ; who therefore among you will be assisting 
to me herein, and become my brother and my vicegerent 'i 
All of them liesitatiiig and declining the matter, Ali at 
length rose up and declared tliat he would be his assistant, 
and vehemently threatened * those who should oppose him. 
Muhammad upon this embraced Ali with great demonstra- 
tions of atfection, and desired all who were present to 
hearken to and obey liim as his deputy, at which the 

* The .statoinent that Ali ‘‘vehemently threatened those who should 
oppose” Muhammad is a mistake, which, says Lane {K^irdn, p. 62), 
“originated with Gagnier, wdio, in his edition of Abu-l-Fid.Vs Zi/b of 
MoJuimwcdy has given the original words of this speech with several 
errors, and thus rendered them — ‘ Egimiet ita faciani ; ego ipse dentes 
illio excutiam, aculos eruani, ventrein dissecabo, crura niutilabo, &c.’ 
(p. 19).” E. M. w. 


^ Quriln, c. 74. See the notes thereon. 
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company broke out into great laugliter, telling Abu Talib 
that lie iiiust now pay obedience to his son. 

This repulse, however, was so far from discouraging opxmsiUon- 
Muhammad, tliat he began to preach in public to thcMspreaclf- 
people, wlio lieard liiin with some patience, till he came 
to upbraid thorn with the idolatry, obstinacy, and per- 
verseness of themselves and their fatlu^rs, which so highly 
provoked them that they declared themselves liis enemies, 
and would soon have procured his ruin had he not been pro- 
tected by Abu Talib. The chief of the Quraish warmly 
solicited this person to desert his nephew, making frequent 
remonstrances against the innovations he \vas attempting, 
which proving ineflectual, they at length threatened him 
with an open rupture if he did not prevail on Muhammad 
to desist. At tliis Abu Talib was so far moved that he 
earnestly dissuaded his nephew from pursuing the affair 
any further, rciiresenting the great danger he and his 
friends must otherwise run. lUit Muhammad ^vas not 
to be intimidated, telling liis uncle plainly ‘'that if they 
set tlie sun against him on his right hand and the moon 
on his left, he would not leave his enterprise; ” and Abu no is pro* 
Talib, seeing him so firmly resolved to proceed, used noAb^imb. 
furtlier arguments, but jn'ornised to stand by him against 
all bis enemies.^ 

The Quraish, finding they could prevail neither by fair First cmi- 
wmrds nor menaces, tried what they could do by force and Ai^^sBiuS. 
ill-treatment, using ^Tuhammad’s followers so very injuri- 
ously that it was not safe for them to continue at Makkali 
any longer: whereupon Muhaminad gave leave to such 
of them as had not friends to protect them to seek for 
refuge elsewhere. And accordingly, in the fifth year of 
,,the prophet's mission, sixteen of them, four of whom were 
women, fled into Ethiopia ; and among them Othman Ibn 
Allan and his wife Eakiah, Muhammad's daughter. Tins 
was the first flight ; but afterwards several others followed 


^ Abulfeda, ubi supra. 
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them, retiring one after another, to tlie number of eighty- 
three men and eighteen women, besides cliildren.^ These 
refugees were kindly received by the Najilshi,- or king of 
Ethiopia, wdio refused to deliver them up to those wdiom 
the Quraish sent to demand them, and, as the Arab writers 
unanimously attest, even professed tlie Muhammadan reli- 
gion. 

Conversion In tlic sixtli voar of his mission ^ Muhammad had the 
and Omar, pleasure of seoiiig liis party strengthened by tlie con- 
version of his uncle Hamza, a man of great valour and 
merit, and of Omar Ibn al Khattiib, a person highly 
esteemed, and once a violent opposer of the propliet. As 
persecution generally advances rather than obstructs the 
spreading of a religion, Islam made so great a progress 
among tlie Arab tribes, that the Quraish, to su])pi‘ess it 
cflectually, if possible, in the seventli year of Miihammairs 
mission,'* made a solemn league or covenant against the 
Social ostra- Hiishimites and the family of al Mutallib, engaging 
iiajsiiimite:3. tlicmselves to contract no marriages with any oi them, 
and to liave no communication with them ; and to give it 
tlie greater sariction, reduced it into WTiting, and laid it 
up ill the Kaabah, Upon tins the tribe became divided into 
two factions, and the family of Ilashim all repaired to 
Abu Talib, as their heiid, except only Abd al Uzza, sur- 
narned Abu Lahab, who, out of his inveterate hatred to 
his nephew and his doctrine, went over to the opposite 
party, whose chief ivas Abu Solkin Ibn Ilarb, of tlie family 
of Ommeya. 

The icaijiio The families continued thus at variance for three years ; 
the Hiishi- but ill the tenth year of his mission, Muhammad told his 
broken. uncle Abu Talib that God had manifestly showed his disap- 
probation of the league wdiich the Quraish had made against 
them, by sending a wwiii to eat out every w^ord of tlie 

^ Idem, Ibn Shohnah. every king of this country. See his 

2 Dr. Prideaux seems to take this Life of Mahomet, p. 55, 
word for a proper name, but it is * Ibn Sholinahj 

only the title the Arabs give to ^ Ai Jannabi. 
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instrument except the name of God. Of this accident 
Muhammad had probably some private notice ; for Abu 
Talib went immediately to the Quraish and acquainted 
them with it; offering, if it proved false, to deliver his 
nephew up to them; but in case it were true, he insisted 
that they ought to lay aside their animosity, and annul 
the league they had made against the Hasliimites. To 
this they accpiiesced, and going to inspect the writing, to 
tlieir great astonishment found it to bo as Abu Talib had 
said ; and tlie hjague was thereupon declared void. 

In the same ycnir Abu IVilib died, at the age of above Death of 
fourscore; audit is the general opinion that he died .wiKhadi- 
an infidel, though others say that when ho was at the^‘‘^^' 
point of death he embraced Muhanmiadism, and pro- 
duce some passages out of his poetical compositions to 
confirm their assertion. About a month, or, as some write, 
three days after the death of this great benefactor and 
patron, Muhammad liad the additional mortification to 
lose his wife Khad/jah, who had so generously made his 
fortune. For which reason this year is called the year of 
mourning.^ 

On. the death of these two persons the Quraish began n<?iiewcd 
to be more troublesome than ever to their prophet, and 
especially some who had formerly been liis intimate 
friends; insomuch that he found himself obliged to seek 5:Jcck«rcfiif?e 
for shelter elsewhere, and first pitched upon Tayif, about 
vsixty miles east from Makkah, for the place of his retreat. 

Tiiither therefore he went, accompanied by his servant 
Zaid, and apjdied himself to two of the chief of the tribe 
of Thakif, wdio ^vere the inhabitants of that place; but 
they received them very coldly. However, he stayed there 
a month; and some of the more considerate and better 
sort of iiieu treated him with a little res])ect; hut the 
slaves and inferior people at length rose against liim, and 
bringing him to the wall of the city, obliged him to depart 


^ Abulfeda, p. 28. Ibn Sliohnah. 
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and return to Makkah, where ho put himself under the pro- 
tection of al Mutam Ibii Adi.^ 

Tliis repulse greatly discouraged his followers : however, 
Muhammad was not wanting to Iiimself, but boldly con- 
tinued to preach to the public assemblies at the pilgrimage, 
and gained several proselytes, and among them six of the 
inliabitaiits of Yathrah of the Jewish tribe of Khazraj, 
who on their return homo failed not to speak imicli in 
commendation of their new religion, and exliortcd their 
fellow-citizens to embrace the same. 

In the twelfth year of his mission it was that Muham- 
mad gave out that he had made his niglit journey from 
Makkah to Jerusalem and tliencc to heaven,- so much 
spoken of by all that WTite of him. Dr. rridetiux^ thinks 
he invented it either to answer the expc'clatioiis of those 
wlio demanded some miracle as a proof of his mission, 
or else, hy pretending to have conversed with (Jod, to 
establish the anthority of whatever he should think lit 
1,0 leave beliind by way of oral tradition, and make liis 
sayings to serve the same purpose as the oral law of the 
Jews. But I do not find that Muhammad himself ever 
expected so great a regard should he paid to liis sayings 
as his followers have since done ; and seeing he all along 
disclaimed any power of performing miracles, it seems 
rather to liave been a fetch of policy to raise his reputa- 
tion, hy protending to have actually conversed with (ioD 
in heaven, as Moses had heretofore done in the mount, and 
to have received several institutions immediately from 
him, w'hereas before he contented himself witli persuading 
that he had all hy the ministry of Gabriel. 

However, this story seemed so absurd and incredible, 
that several of his followers left him upon it, and it had 
probably ruined the whole design, had not Abu Baqr 
vouched for his veracity, and declared that if Muhammad 


Ibn Shohnah. 


® See the notes on the 17th chapter of the Qur^u. 
Life of Mahomet, pp. 41, 51, &o. 
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affirmed it to be true, lie verily believed the whole. 

This happy incident not only retrieved the prophet’s 
credit, but increased it to such a degree, that he was 
secure of being aide to make his disciples swallow what- 
ever be pleased to impose on them for the future. And I 
am apt to think this fiction, notwithstanding its extrava- 
gance, was one of the most artful contrivances Muhammad 
ever put in practice, and what cliiefly contributed to the 
raising of liis reputation to tliat great lieiglit to whicli it 
afterwards arrived. 

In this year, called by the Muhammadans tlie accepted tiw first 
year, twelve men of Yatlirab or Madina, of whom ten were 
of tlie trilie of Khazraj, and the other two of that of Aws, 
came to Makkah, and took aii oatli of fidelity to Muhammad 
at al Aqabah, a liill on the north of that city. This oath 
was called the women’s oath, not that any women were 
present at this time, but because a man was not thereby 
obliged to take up arms in defence of Muhammad or his 
religion; it being the same oath that was afterwards 
exacted of the wxinen, the form of xvhich we have in the 
Quran, ^ and is to this effect, viz.: ‘"That they should 
renounce all idolatry ; that they should not steal, nor 
commit fornication, nor kill their children (as the pagan 
Arabs used to do wlieri they apjn'clieiuled they should not 
be able to maintain thenr),nor forge calumnies; and that 
they should obey the prophet in all tilings that were 
reasonable.” When they had solemnly engaged to do all 
this, Muliamiii.ad sent one of his disciples, named Musab 
Ihn Omair, home with them, to instruct tliem more fully 
ill the grounds and ceremonies of liis now religion. 

Musiib, being arrived at Madina, by the assistance of Missioimr.v 

" . .smxT-fls at 

those who had been formerly converted, gained several Mutiiua. 
proselytes, particularly Osaid Ibii Hudaira, a chief man 
of the city, and Saad Ibn Muddli, prince of tlio tribe of 
Aws; Muliammadisrn spreading so fast, that there was 

^ Cap. 6o, V. 12. Vide Quran, c. 6, v. 151 

F 
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scarce a house wherein there were not some who had 
embraced it. 

The next year, being tlie thirteenth of Mnhaminad's mis- 
sion, Musab returned to Makkoh, accompanied by stwonty- 
three nieii and two women of Madina, who had professed 
Islam, besides some others who were as yet unbelievers. 
On their arrival, they immediately sent to Muliammad, 
and offered liim their assistance, of which he was now in 
great need, for his adversaries were by this time grown so 
pow'erful in Makkah, that he could not stay tluu’e Tuiich. 
longer witliout imminent danger. Wherefore he accepted 
their proposal, and met tliem (vne nigld, by appointment, 
at al Aqabali above mentioned, attended hy his uncle al 
Abbas, wlio, thougli he was not then a believer, wishe<l 
his nephew well, and made a speech to those of ]\Iadina, 
wherein he t(dd tliem, that as Muhammad was obliged to 
quit his native city and seek an asylum elsewliere, and 
they had offered him their protection, they would do well 
not to deceive him; and tliat if they were not firmly 
resolved to defend and not lietray him, they luad better 
declare their minds, and let him j^rovido for his safety in 
some other manner. Ui)on tlieir protesting their sincerity, 
Muhammad swore to be faithful to them, on condition 
that they should protect him against all insults as lieartily 
as they would their own wives and families. Tlu*y then 
asked him what recompense they were to expect if they 
should happen to be killed in his quarrel; he answered, 
Paradise. Whereupon they pledged their faitli to him, 
and so returned home,^ after Muhammad had chosen 
twelve out of their number, wlio were to have the same 
authority among them as the twelve apostles of Christ 
had among his disciples.^ 

Hitherto Muhammad had i»ropagatcd his religion by 
fair means, so that the whole success of his enterprise, 
before his fliglit to Madina, must be attributed to per- 


' Abulfeda, Vlt. Moham., p. 40, &c. 


“ Ibn Ishiik. 
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suasion only, and not to compulsion. For before this 
second oath of fealty or inauguration at al Aqabah he had 
no permission to use any force at all; and in several 
places of the Quran, which he pretended were revealed 
during his stay at Makkah, he declares his business was 
only to preach and admonish ; that he had no autliority 
to compel any person to embrace his religion ; and that 
whether people believed or not was none of his concern, 
but belonged solely unto God. And he was so far from 
allowing Ids followers to use force, that he exhorted them 
to bear patiently those injuries which were offered tliem 
on account of their faith; and when persecuted himself, 
chose rather to quit the place of liis birth and retire 
to Madina, than to make any resistance. But tins great Mtiiwm- 
passiveness and moderation seems entirely owing to his lllodcration 
want of power, and the great superiority of liis oi)[)osers for hcipifst' 
tliG first twelve years of his mission ; for no sooner was he 
enabled, by the assistance of those of Madina, to make 
head against his enemies, than he gave out that God had 
allowed him and his followers to defend themselves against 
the infid(3ls ; and at length, as his forces increased, he pre- 
tended to have the divine leave even to attack tliorri, and 
to destroy idolatry, and set up the true faith by the sword ; 
finding by experience that his designs would otlierwise 
proceed very slowly, if they were not utterly overtlirown, 
and knowing, on the other hand, that innovators, when 
they depend solely on their owni strength, and can compel, 
seldom run any risk ; from whence the politician observes 
it follows, that all the armed prophets have succeeded, 
and the unarmed ones have failed.’^ Moses, Cyrus, The- 

* No aontimeiit could be further from the truth than this. Jesus 
and Buddha have more followers than any other “propliets to-day. 

Even lylani has not depended on the sword for all iU successes, 
e,g,, the conversion of multitudes of Tartai-s, Hindus, Africans, &c. 

Judaism was never a religion of the sword, and Christianity has ever 
I)rospered amidst the fires of persecution, and in spite of the sword. 

But s<ie next paragraplx. E. m. w. 
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sens, and Eoniulus would not have been able to estab- 
lish the observance of their institutions for any length of 
time had they not been armed.^ The first passage of the 
Quran which gave Muhammad the permission of defenrl- 
ing himself by arms is said to have been that in the 
twenty-second chapter; after wliich a great number to 
the same purpose \vere revealed. 

That Muliammad had a riglit to take up arms for his 
own defence against liis unjust persecutors may perhaps 
be allowed; but wlietlier he ought afterwards to have 
made use of tliat means for llio establishing of his 
religion is a question I will not here determine. ITow far 
the secular power may or ought to interpose in affiiirs of 
this nature, mankind are not agreed. Tlie method of 
converting by the sword gives no very favoural)le idea of 
the faith wdiicli is so propagated, and is disallowed by 
everybody in those of another religion, tliough tlie same 
persons are willing to admit of it for the advancement of 
their own, supposing tliat though a false religion ought 
not to be established by autliority, yet a true one may; 
and accordingly force is almost as constantly employed in 
tliese cases by those who have tlie power in their hands, 
as it is constantly complained of by those wdio suffer the 
violence. It is certainly one of the most convincing 
proofs tliat Muhammadism was no other tlnui a human 
invention that it owed its progress and establishment 
' almost entirely to tlie sword ; and it is one of the strongest 
demonstrations of the divine original of Christianity that 
it pi’evailcd against all the force and powers of the world 
l)y the mere dint of its own truth, after having stood the 
assaults of ail manner of persecutions, as well as other 
oppositions, for 300 years together, and at length made 
the lioman emperors themselves submit thereto after 
W'hich time, indeed, this proof seems to fail, Christianity 


^ Machiavulli, Princ., c. 6. 

1 Sco Prideaux's Letter to the Deists, p. 220, &c. 
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being then established and Paganism abolished by public 
authority, which has had great influence in the propagation 
of the one and destruction of the otlier ever since.^ But to 
return. 

Muhammad having provided for the security of his com- Emij^ration 
panioiis as w’ell as his own by the league offensive and Madina 
defensive wliicli lie had now concluded with those of 
Madina, directed them to re])air thither, which they accord- 
ingly did ; l)ut himself 'with Abu Eaqr and Ali stayed 
behind, liaving not yet received tlie divine permission, 
as he pretended, to leave IMakkali. The Quraisli, fearing c.msoqncnt 
the consequence of this new alliance, began to think it limon^r 
absolutely necessary to prevent Muhammad’s escape to 
Madina, and liaving held a council thereon, after several 
milder expedients had been rejected, they came to a reso- They con- 
lution tliat lie should be killed; and agreed that a man Mukunmad. 
should lie chosen out of every tribe for the execution of 
this design, and that each man should have a blow at him 
with his sword, that the guilt of liis blood might fall 
ecpially on all the tribes, to whose united power tlio 
Ihishimites were mucli inferior, and therefore durst not 
jitteinpt to revenge their kinsman’s death * 

A doputatioTi was .<oiit at this tiino to Midiainiuad, l)ut its object 
was not to assassinate liiin. Hiis has been .satistaetoiLly catablislKHl 
by Muir in his Life of Mahmcl^ vol. ii. eba]), vi. p. 251. He says, 

“ Wliat was llio decision as to their future course of action (?'.<■., of 
the Coreisb), what tlie olject even of the present deputation, il; is 
impossible, amid the liostihi and marvellous tales of tradition, to 
couelndo. There is little reason to lu-liovc that it was assassination, 
aliliough the tra<litioiiists assert that this was detc?rmiuevl ui-kon at tlie 
instigation of Abu Jalil, supporled l»y the devil, wlm, in the ])er.s()U 
of an old man Irom Najd, shrouded iii manlle, joined the conncil. 
iMaliomet himself, speaking in the Coriiii of the designs of his 
enemies, refers to them in these indecisive terms — ''And call tu mind 
when the tmbelicvers plotted arjamst thee, that then miriht ddain thee, or 
slay thee, or expel thee; yea, thy plotted, hut God plot t id Ithmse, and 


1 See Bayle/s Diet. Hist., Art. JSIahoiriet, Kem. O. 
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This conspiracy was scarce formed when hy some means 
or other it came to Muhammad’s knowledge, and lie gave 
out tliat it “was revealed to him by the Angel Gabriel, who 
had now ordered him to retire to Madina. Whereupon, to 
amiiso his enemies, ho directed Ali to lie down in his place 
and wrap liimsolf up in his gi’een cloak, wliich lie did, and 
Muhammad escaped miraculously, as they pretend,^ to Abu 
llaqr’s house, uiiperceived by the conspiiutors, wlio had 
already assembled at the i»rophet’s door. They in the 
meantime, looking through the crevice and seeing Ali, 
whom they took to be Muhammad himself, asleep, con- 
tinued watching there till morning, when Ali arose, and 
they found tliemselves deceivoil. 

From Abu llaqrs liouse Muliammad and he went to 
a cave in Jfount Tliiir, to tlio south-east *' of iMakkah, 
accompanied only by Arnar Ibii Fuliairah, Abu Daqr’s 
servant, and Abdullah Ibn Oraikat, an idolater, whom 
they had hired for a guide. In this cave tliey lay hid 
three days to avoid the search of their enemies, wliich 
they very narrowly escaped, and not without the assist- 
ance of more miracles than one; for some say tlr.it tlie 
Quraish were struck with blindness, so that they could 
not lind the cave ; others, that after Muhammad and his 
companions were got in, two pigeons laid their eggs at the 
entrance, and a spider covered the mouth of the cave with 


God iii the hc.Ht of plot tors' (Sum viii. vcv. 30). A ^sumdly had 
tioii hveii tlie and its Innaedialu (‘xucutinn. (uh ])jctendcd by 

tradition) (U'dcrcd by tlie council, Mulioiriet wtuild htiv(i iudicated 
the fact in clearer language than llic?e alternative ex}>ros!rioiirt. A 
resolution .so fatal would iiJH|ue.stioiiably luive been dwelt on at 
length, both in the Coraii and traditions, an<l produced a.s a justi- 
iication (for such, indeed, it would have been) of all subscMjueiit 
luKstilities.” n. M. w. 

* Burckhardt says “south” {TravaU in Arabia^ p. 176). 80 Lane 
in Kururt, p. 74. E. M. w. 


^ See the notes to chap. 8 and 36. 
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her web,^ which made them look no further.- Abu Baqr, 
seeing the prophet in such imminent danger, became very 
sorrowful, whereupon Muhammad comfoileil liim witli 
these words, recorded in tlie Qurjin:^ “Be not grieved, for 
God is with us,” Their enemies being retired, they left 
tlie cave and set out for ^ladina l>y a by-road, and having 
fortunately, or, as the Miiliammadans tell us, miraculously, 
escaped some wiio were sent to pursue th(3m, arrived safely 
at that city, whither Ali followed them in three days, after 
ho had settled some allairs at Makkah;^ t 

'Jho first thing Muhammad did after Ids arrival atuobmi.isa 
Madina was to build a ttmiple for liis religious worship, 
and a house for hirnsedf, which lie did on a parcel of 
ground whicli had before served to pub camels in, or, as 
others tell us, for a buryiiig-groiuul, and belonged to Salinl 
and Sohail the sons of Amru, who wei'e orplians.’'" Tliis 
action JJr. Prideaux exelaims against, rei^resenting it as a 
flagrant instance of injustice, for that, says he, lie violently 


“ ''i’lic versos in Sara viii. 30, about God ploffhg sn as to » 1 eceivc 
the Mocoans, and in Sura ix. 40, aluuit God tmisUvn th{>. two rofugecs 
in the oavt^, liavo probably given ri.se to those tales.” !Muir'.s Lifi of 
voh ii. ]>. 257, note. K. M. w. 

']■ “ It is the general oj)iiiion of onr cliromdogtTs that the lirst day 
of the Muslim era of ‘the Fliglit^ (or, more properly, ‘the Kmigra- 
tion’) was Friday the 16th of July a.u. 622. . , . Tliis era does not 
comiiiciioe from the day on wJiich the propliet departed from Me.kheh 
(as is supposovl hy most of our authors who liave montioned this 
suljeei), but fnmi the first day of the inomi or month of M'diarram 
preceding that event. . . . The flight itself . . . commenced on the 
22d of September .” — Lane in p. 75. E. yi. w. 


^ It is observable that the Jews before the ^lost High G 01 >, who called 
have a like tradition concerning a spider to weave a wob for niy sake 
Daviil, wlien lie lied fr<.»ni Sanl into in the mouth of the cave.” 
ttie cavt?; and the Targiini para- - Al Baidhawi in Quran, c. 9. 
phrases these words of the second Vide B’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient., p, 
verse of i'salrn Ivii., which was com- 445. 
posed on occasion of that deliver- ^ Cap. 9, v. 40. 
ance^ “ I w'ill pray before the lllost * Abulfeda, Vit. Moh., p, 5 o» &c. 
High' (iOD that perf(H*meth all things Kbii Shohnah. 
for me, in this manner ; 1 will pray ® Abulfeda, ib. pp. 52, 53. 
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dispossessed these poor orphans, the sons of an inferior 
artificer (whom the author he quotes ^ calls a carpenter) of 
this gToiind, and so founded the first fabric of liis worship 
with the like wickedness as he did his religion.- But to 
say nothing of the improbability that Muhammad should 
act ill so impolitic a manner at his first-coming, tlio 
Muhammadan writers sot this allair in a quite diflerent 
light ; one tells us that he treated watli the lads about tljo 
price of the ground, but they desired he would accept it as 
a present; ■* however, as historians of good credit assure us, 
he actually bought it,* and the money was paid by Abu 
]:>aqr/''* Besides, had Muhammad accepted it as a ])resent,the 
orphans were in circumstances suUicient to have afforded it ; 
for they were of a very good family, of the tribe of Najjjir, 
one of tlie most illustrious among the Arabs, and not the 
sons of a carpenter, as Dr. Prideaux's author writes, wlio 
took the word Najjar, which siguilies a iyirpc/iier, for an 
appellative, whereas it is a proper nairie/' 

Makes Muliamiuad being securely settled at Madina, and able 
oiithocara- not oiily to dcfciid liimself against tlic insults of Iris 

vans (if tlitj , 

Quraish. eiicinics, but to attack them, began to send out sinail 
parties to make reprisals on the Quraish ; the first iiiirty 
consisting of no more than nine men, who intorcejited 
and plundered a caravan belonging to that tribe, and iu 
tlie action took two prisoners. Jh.it wdiat estal)li.shed his 
affairs very much, and was the foundation on which he 
Tjuilt all his succeeding greatness, was the gaining of the 
battle of Badr, which was fought in the so(?(.)U(l year of the 
IJijra, and is so famous in the Muhammadan history.^ As 
my design is not to write the life of Miihamniad, but only 
to describe the mauuer in wliicli lie carried on liis enter- 
prise, I shall not enter into any detail of his subsequent 

^ Disput/itio Cliristiani cf»iitra ® Aliriiad Ibn Yuf:?af. 

Saraocen., cap. 4. ® Vide (Uignier, not. in Abulfed. 

rrideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. de Vit. Moh., i.>p. 52, 53. 

58. ' ►Sec the notes on the Qunin, 

3 A 1 IJokhari in Sonna. chap. 3, v, 13. 

* A 1 Jaiinabi. 
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battles and expeditions, wliicb amounted to a considerable 
number. Some reckon no less than twenty-seven expedi- 
tions wherein Muhammad was personally present, in nine of 
which he gave battle, besides several other expeditions in 
which he was not present ; ^ some of them, however, will he 
necessarily taken notice of in explaining several passages 
of the Quran. Ilis forces lie raaintained partly by the 
contributions of his followers for tliis purpose, which he 
called l)y the name of ZahU or alm^, and the paying of 
which he very artfully made one main article of liis 
religion; and })artly by ordering a fifth part of the plunder 
to be brought into the public treasury for that purj^ose, in 
wliich matter ho likewise pretended to act by tlie divine 
direction. 

In a few ye.ars, by the success of liis arms (Tiotwithstand- ITc goes to 
ing he sometimes came off by the worst), he considerably LS Tint 
raised his credit and power. In tlie sixth year of the elite 
irijra he set out with 1400 men to visit the temple of 
Makkah, not with any intent of committing hostilities, but 
in a peaceable manner. However, wdien he came to al 
Iludaibiya, whicli is situate partly within and partly 
without till*, sacred territory, the Quraish sent to let him 
know that they would not permit him to enter j\Iakkah, 
unless lie forced his way ; whereupon he called liis troops 
about liim, and tliey all took a solemn oath of fealty or 
homage to him, and he resolved to attack the city; hut 
those of Makkah sending Aran Ibn Masud, prince of the 
tribe of Thakif, as tlieir amliassador to desire peace, a 
truce was concludi^d betw een them for ten years, by which The ton 
any Iverson was allowed to enter into league either with " 
Muhammad or with the Quraish, as he thouglit fit. 

It may not he improper, to show the inconceivable MnsUm 
veneration and respect the Muhammadans by this time if 
had for their prophet, to mention the account which the 
above-mentioned ambassador gave the (Quraish, at his 


^ A'ide Abulfeda, Vit. Moh., p. 15S. 
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return, of their behaviour. He said he had been at the 
courts both of the Eoniau emperor and of the king of 
Persia, and never saw any prince so liighJy respected by 
his subjects as Miihanniiad was hy his companions ; for 
wlienever lie made the ablution, in order to say his prayers, 
they rail and catclied the water tliat lie liad used; and 
whenever he spit, tliey immedititoly licked it up, and 
gathered up every hair tliat fell from him with groat 
superstition.^ 

In the seveutli year of the Ilijra, Miihaininad began to 
think of propagating his religion beyond the hounds of 
Arabia, and sent nu'ssengers to the neiglibouring princes 
witli letters to invite them to Muhainmadism. Nor was 
this project witlioiit some success. Khiisrii Parviz, tlieri. 
king of Persia, received liis letter with great disdain, and 
tore it in a jiassion, sending aw'ay the messenger very 
abruptly, wdiich wdien Muhammad lieard, he said, “God 
shall tear his kimidom.” And soon after a messenger 
came to Muliammad from Badhiin, king of Ya.man, wdio 
was a dejiendout on the Persians,^ to acquaint him that he 
laid received orders to send him to Kliusru. Muliammad 
put off Ills answer till the next morning, and then told the 
messenger it had been revealed to him tliat night tliat 
Ivliusni was slain by his son Sliiniyili, adding that he was 
w*ell assured liis new’ religion and empire sliuuld rise to as 
great a height as that of Khusru, and therefore bid him 
advise liis master to embrace Miihammadism. Tlie mes- 
senger being returned, Padhan in a few days received a 
letter from Sliiniyih informing him of his father’s death, 
and ordering him to give the prophet no further disturb- 


* Th(.\«e stateiiKUit.s arc inaTiife.st fabrications of a later period. 
Muir says, “ There is no reason to htdieve that tliere was any sucli 
abject worship of Mahomet during his lifetime .” — Life of Ifahmnet, 
vol, iv. p. 30. E. M. w. 


^ Abulfed4a, Vit. Moh., p. S5. 


- See before, p. 28. 
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ance; whereupon Badhim and the Persians with him turned 
Miilianimadans.^ 

The emperor Hcradius, as the Arahian historians assure 
us, received Muhammad's letter with great respect, laying 
it on his pillow, and dismissed the hearer honourably. 

And some pretend that he would have professed this new 
faiili luid lie not beim afraid of losing his crown.*' t 

Muhannnad w'rote to tlie same clfect to the king of 
Ethiopia, though he had been converted before, according 
to the Arab writers ; and to Mukaukas, governor of Egypt, 
wlio gave the messeiigev a A’eiy favourable rece])tion, and 
sent several valuable presents to Muhannnad, and 
the rest two girls, one of wliich, named i^Iary,'' became a rniimhiuuui 
great fjivourite with liim. H<5 also sent letters of the like 
purport to several Arab princes, particularly one to al 
Hiirith Il.m Abi Shamir,' king of Ghassdu, wlio returning 
for answer that he would go to Muluimmad liimsolf, tlui 
propliot said, ‘^j\Iay his kingdom perish; another to 
Haiidha I bn Ali, king of Yainama, who was a Chris- 
tian, and liaving some time before professed Ishim, had 
lately retiivncd to liis former faith; this prince sent l»ack 
a very rougli answer, upon wliicli i\Iuhammad cursing 
him, he died soon after; and a third to al Miuidar Ibn 

* This whole story of the conversion of Bailhan, with all its inira- 
culous siUToiindiii;,^'^, is a clear fahrication. Ihe only element of 
truth alhnvahle is that Badhan, taking advantage uf a revolution in 
Persia, threw off his allegiance to that power, and, finding Muham- 
mad tiie leader of a iK)werful and growing faction in Arabia, was 
glad to gain his support hy signifying his allegiance to him. 

E. w. 

t This absurd pretension of the trad itionists is described in full 
in Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ vol. iv. chap. 20. e. m. w. 


1 Abulfeda, Vit. Mob., p. 92, &c. 
- Al J anndbi. 

^ It is, however, a different name 
from that of the Virgin Mary, W’hich 
the Urientcals always write Slaryaui 


or Miriam, whereas this is written 
Mariya. 

** This prince is omitteti in Br. 
Pocock’s list of the kings of Uhassan, 
Spec., p. 77. 
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Siiwa, king of Bahrain, who embraced Muhammadism, and 
all tlie Arabs of tliat country followed his example,^ * 

The eighth year of the Hijra was a very fortunate year 
to Muhammad. In the beginning of it Khalid Ibu al 
Walid and Amru Ibu al As, both excellent soldiers, the 
first of whom afterwards conquered Syria and other coun- 
tries, and the latter Egypt, became proselytes of Muhain- 
madisin. And soon after the projdiet sent 3000 men 
aaainst the Grecian forces to rcYonge the death of one of 
liis aml)a3sad()rs, svho being sent to the governor of Bosra 
on the same errand as those wlio went to the above- 
mentioned princes, was slain l)y an Arab of the tribe of 
Ghassan at Miita, a town in the territory of Balka in Syria, 
ahout three days journey eastward from Jerusalem, near 
which town they encountered. 'Jlie Grecians being vastly 
superior in number (for, including tlie auxiliary Aral)s, 
they had an army of 100,000 men), the Muliammadans 
were repulsed in the first attack, and lost successively 
three of tlieir generaks, viz., Zaid Ilm llarith, Jluhaiu- 
niad's frceilman, Jaafar, the son of Abu Talib, and Abdal- 
lah Ibu llawilha; but Khalid I 1 )U al WalW, succeeding 
to the command, overthrew tlu; Grc(3ks witli a great 
slaughter, and brought away abundfuice of rich spoil 
on occasion of which aciion i\luliammad gave him the 


For a full jumI leliaUc account of the iiiattfrs trwitoJ in tliis 
paragraph, soe Maids Life, of Mahomet^ vol. iv. cliaj). 20, alrejuly 
r<JV:m;<l to aV»ove. E. M. w. 

t ‘SSunie at'coiintvS pu-tciid lliat KIialc<l rallied the army, and 
oitlior tiiriKMl the day against llie Homans or made it a drawn 
battle. But bc;.d<les tliat the brevity of all the accounts is proof 
enough of a reverse, the reception of tlic army (ui its return to 
Medina admits of only one conclusion, viz., a complete, ignominious, 
and unretrieve<l discomfiture .” — Life of Mahomet^ vol. Lv. p. 
100, note. E. M. w. 


i Abulfcda, nbi sup., p. 94, &c. 


2 Idem ib., pp. 99, 100, &c. 
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honourable title of Saif min suyiif Allah, One of the 
Swords of Goi).^ 

In this year also Muhainmad took the city of Makkah, The imw 
the inhabitants whereof had broken the truce concluded people of 
on two years before, lor the tribe of Baqr, who were u-okon.' 
confederates of the Quraish, attacking tliose of Khiizuah, 
who were allies of Muhammad, killed several of them, 
being supported in the action by a party of the Quraisli 
themselves. Tlio consequence of this violation was soon 
apprehended, and Abu Sufian himself made a joni’iicy to 
Madjiia on purpose to heal the breach and renew the 
truce, 2 but in vain, for Muhammad, glad of this oppor- 
tunity, refused to see him ; wdiereupon he applied to Abu 
Baqr and Ali, but they giving him no answer, he 'was 
obliged to return to Makkah as he came. 

Maihamniad immediately gave orders for preparations to 
be made, tliat he might surprise the people of Malvkah while 
they were unprovided to receive him. In a little time ho 
began his march tliither, and by the time he came near the 
city his forces were increased to 10,000 men. Those of 
]\Iakkfih being not in a condition to defend tliemsclvcs Muhammaa 
against so formidable an army, siiiToiidered at discretion, Makkah*. 
and Abu Sufian saved liis life by turning JIuliammadan. 

Alwit twenty-eight of the idolaters were killed by a party 
under the command of Kluilid; but this happened con- 
trary to Muhammad’s orders, who, when lie entered the 
town, pardoned all tlie Quraish on their submission, 
except only six men and four 'women, Avho were more 
oluioxioiis than ordinary (some of them having aposta- 
tised), and were solemnly proscribed by the prophet 
himself ; but of these no more than three men and one 
woman were put to deatli, the rest obtaining pardon on 


^ Al Bokhilri in Sonna. pretence of ]Vriihiiraina(r!?, .‘is Dr. 

^ This circumstance is a plain proof Prideaux insinuates. Life of Maho- 
thrit the Quraish had actually broken met, p. 04. 
the truce,, and that it was not a mere 
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their embracing Muliaminadism, and one of the women 
making her escape.^ 

The remainder of this year Muhammad employed in 
destroying the idols in and round about Makkali, sending 
several of his generals on expeditions for that purpose, 
and to invite the Arabs to Ishim : wherein it is no wonder 
if they now met with success. 

Nany trii.es The ncxt year, being the ninth of the Hijra, the Mu- 
hammadans call “the year of embassies,” for the Arabs 
had been hitherto expecting the issue of the war between 
Muhammad and the Quraish j but so soon as that tribe — 
the principal of the whole nation, and the genuine de- 
scendants of Ismail, whose prerogatives none oflcred to 
dispute — had submitted, they were satisfied that it was 
not in their power to oppose Muliammad, and therefore 
began to come in to Iiiiii in great numbers, and to send 
embassies to make their submissions to him, both to 
Makkah, while he stayed there, and also to Madina, whither 
he returned this year.^ Among the rest, live kings of 
the tribe of Himyar professed Muhammadism, and sent 
ambassadors to notify the samc.^ 

Aii’sexpedi- the teutli year Ali was sent into Yaman to propagate 
the Muliammadan faith there, and as it is said, converted 
tlie whole tribe of Hamdan in one day.* Their example 
was quickly followed by all the inhabitants of tliat pro- 
vince, except only those of Najrdn, who, being Christians, 
chose rather to pay tribute.^ 

Arawn Tluis was Muliaminadism established and idolatry 

Sr rooted out, even in Muhammad’s lifetime (for he died 
the next year), throughout all Arabia, except only 
Yamama, where Musailama, who set up also for a pro- 

* The arguments ii^ed to pcrsiia<le the Yiimaiiites were the swords 
of hi 3 Muslim iollowers. E. m. w. 


* VideAbulfeda, Tibifinp.,c, 51, 52. ® Abtdft;da, nbi sup., p. 128. 

® Vide Gagnier, not. ad Abulfeda, * Ibid., p. 129. 
p. 12 1. 
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phet as Miiliammad’s competitor, had a great party, and 
was not reduced till the Khalifat of Abu Jhiqr, And the 
Arabs being then united in one faith and under one 
prince, found themselves in a condition of making tlio>se 
conquests which extended the Muhammadan faith over 
so great a part of the world. 
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SECTION III. 

OF THP: tiUuAN [TSFLP, TITK rKCUIXVUJTTES OF TH-VT IJOOK ; TIIR . 
IfANNKIl OF ITS BKIN(i KITTEN AND rUDUSHEJ), AM) THE 
GENKRAL DESIGN OF IT. 

Import of The word Qunln, derived from tlie verb qaraaylo ready 
qivrm. sigiiifies jiroporly in Arabic 'Hhe reading/' or ratlier 
"Hliat which ouglit to lie read by which name the Mu- 
hammadans denote not only the entire book or volume of 
the Quran, but also any partionhir chapter or section of 
it ; just as the Jews call either tlie whole Scripture or any 
part of it by tlie name of .Karah or Mikra/ words of the 
same origin and import ; which observation seems to ov(‘.r- 
throw the opinion of some learned Arabians, who would 
have the Quran so name<l because^ it is a collection of the 
loose chfiptei’s or sheets which compose it — the, verb karaa 
signifying also to gather or collect ; - and may also, by the 
w'ay, serve as an answer to those who object tliat the 
Quran must be a book forged at once, and could not 
possibly be revealed by parcels at dillerent times during 
tJie course of several years, as the Muhammadans affirm, 
because the Quran is often mentioned and called by that 
name in the very book itself. It may not bo amiss to 
observe, tliat the syllable Al in the word Algurdn is only 
the Arabic article, signifying thCy and therefore ought to 
be omitted v/hen the English article is prefixed. 

^ This name was at first given to ^ ViaeErpen.not.ad Hist. Joseph., 
the Pentateuch only, Xeheiu. viii. p. 3. 

Vide Simon. Hist. Crit. du Vieiw ® Marrac. do Alcor., p. 41, 

Test., 1 . 1, c. 9. 
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Be.sides this peculiar name, the Quran i.s also honoured othemames 
with several appellations common to other hooks of Scrip- Iho Qiuau. 
ture : as, al Furqdn, frbui tlie verb fevraqa, to diviile or 
disting imJi ; not, as the Muhammad an doctors say, be- 
cause those books are divided into chapters or sections, 
or distinguish between good and evil, but in the same 
notion that the Jews use the word Fe 7 rk or Pirkaj from 
the same root, to denote a section or portion of ScriptureJ 
It is also called al Mtishdf, the Tolume, and al Kitdh, the 
Book, by way of eminence, which answers to the Riblia of 
the Greeks ; and al DIdkr, the admonition, which name is 
also given to the reiitateiich and Gospels. 

The Quran is divided into 1 14 larger portions of very DivisiouH of 
unequal length, which we call chapters, but the Arabians 
Sdwar, in the singular Sdra, a word rarely used on any 
other occasion, and properly signifying a nnv, order, or 
rcgnlar series, as a course of bricks in building or a ranlc 
of soldiers in an army ; and is the same in use and import 
with tlie Hdra or Tora of the Jews, who also call the 
jyty-three sections of the Pentateuch Scddrwi, a word of 
the satne signification.*-^ 

These chapters are not in the manuscript copies dis- Tito of the 
tinguished by their numerical order, though for tlie reader’s 
ease they are numbered in this edition, but by particular 
titles, which (except that of the first, which is the initial 
chapter, or introduction to the rest, and by the old Latin 
translator not nuiiihered among the chapters) are taken 
sonietinies from a particular matter treated of or person 
mentioned therein, but usually from the first word of 
note, exactly in the same manner as the Jews have named 
their Sedarim ; though the words from which some chap- 
ters are denominated be very far distant, towards the 
middle, or perhaps the end of the cliapter, which seems 

^ Vide Gol. in append, ad Gram. *** Vide Gol., ubi. sup. , 177. Kach 
Arab. Erpen., 175. A chapter or of the six grand <li vis ions of tlie 
subdivision of the Massictoth of the Mishna is also called Seder, Mai- 
Mishna is also called Terek. Mni^ mon., ubi sup., p. 55. 
mou., Traif, iu Seder Zeraim, p. 57. 
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ridiculous. Iiut the occasion of this seems to have been, 
that the verse or passage wherein such word occurs was, 
in point of time, revealed and committed to writing before 
the other verses of the same chapter which precede it in 
order; and tlie title being given to tlie cliapter before it 
was completed or the passages reduced to their present 
order, tlie verse from wlieiice such title was taken did not 
always happen to begin the chapter. Some cliapters have 
two or more titles, occasioned by the difference of tlie copies. 

Some of the chapters liaving been revealetl at IMakkali 
and others at Madina, the noting this difference makes a 
part of the title; but the reader will observe that several 
of tlie chapters are said to have been revealed partly at 
Makkali and partly at Madina ; and as to others, it is yet 
a dispute among the commentators to which place of the 
two they belong. 

Every cliapter is subdivided into smaller portions, of very 
uncipial length also, which wq customarily call vei’ses ; but 
tlie i\.rabic word is A //at, the same with the Hebrew Otot/i, 
andsiguifies signs orwonders; such as are the secrets ofOop, 
his attributes, works, judgments, and ordinances, delivered 
in those verses ; many of wliieh liave tlieir particular titles 
also, imposed in the same manner as those* of the chapters. 

Xotwithstnndlng this subdivision is common and well 
known, yet I have never yet seen any manuscript wlierein 
the verses are actually numbered ; though in some copies 
the iinmher of verses in each chapter is set down after the 
title, whicli we have tlierefore added in the table of the 
chapters. And the Muhaniinadans seem to have some 
scruple in making an actual distiactioii in their copies, 
because the chief disagreement between their several 
editions of tlie Qiinin consists in the division and number 
of the verses ; and for this reason 1 have not taken upon 
me to make any such division. 

* In this edition, the verse.s are nurul)C*red according to the divi- 
sion of Sliaikli Abdul Qiidir of Delhi, ho as to correspond with those 
(.)£ the Roman Urdu edition published at Lodiana, 1876. e. m. w. 
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Having mentioned the different editions of the Quran, it Tho seven 
may not he amiss here to acquaint tlie reader that there 
are seven principal editions, if 1 may so call tliem, or 
ancient copies of that hook, two of wliicli were published 
and used at Madina, a third at Makkah, a fourth at Kufa, 
a lifth at Basra, a sixth in Syria, and a seventh called the 
common or vulgar edition. Of these editions, the first, of 
Madma, makes the whole number of the verses 6000; tlie Xunawroi 
second and fifth, 6214; the third, 6219; tlie fourth, 6236 ; 'viinis,' &: c . 
the sixth, 6226; and tho last, 6325. But they arc all 
said to contain the same number of words, namely, 77,639,^ 
and the same number of letters, viz., 323,015 for tlie 
Muhammadans have in this also imitated the flews, that 
they have superstitiously numbered the very words and 
letters of tlieir law ; nay, they have taken the pains to 
compute (liow exactly I know not) the number of times 
each particular letter of the alphabet is contained in the 

Besides these unequal divisions of chapter and verse, otijcr 
the M.uhammadans liave also divided their (iurau into tuoounin!^ 
sixty equal portions, wliich they call Ahzdh, in the singular 
Hkh, each subdivided into four equal parts ; which is also 
an imitation of the Jews, who have an ancient division of 
their ]\lishna into sixty portions, called M(midt4h; ^ but 
the Quriiri is more usually divided into thirty sections 
only, named AJm, from the singular JuZy each of twice the 
length of the former, and in the like manner subdivided 
into four parts. These divisions are for the use of the 
leaders of the Qiinin in the royal temples, or in the 

* IlngluiS, in his introduction to tho Ilonian Urdu Quriui, makes 
tlio nuinher of versos to he 6616 ; of words, 77,934 ; and of letters, 

323,671. 1:. M. w. 

^ Or as others reckon them, 99, 464. ^ Vide Ileland, Do Rolig. Moh., 

Reland., De Kel. Moh., p. 25. p. 25. 

^ Or according to another compu- * Vide Got, ubi [sup., p. tyS. 
tation, 330,113. Ibid. Vide GoL, Maiinon., Prsef. in Seder Zeraim, p. 
ubi. sup., p. 178. JD’lIerbelot, Bibl. 57. 

Orient., p. 87. 
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adjoining chapels where the emperors and great men are 
interred. There are thirty of these readers belonging to 
every chapel, and each reads his section every day, so that 
the whole Quran is read over once a day,^ I have seen 
several copies divided in this manner, and bound up in as 
many volumes ; and have thought it proj^er to mark these 
divisions in the margin of this translation by numeral 
letters.* 

Next after the title, at the head of every cha])ter, except 
only the ninth, is prefixed the following solemn form, by 
tlie Muliamrnadans called tlie llismillali, ‘‘ In the name 
of the most merciful God which form they constantly 
place at the beginning of all their ])ooks and writings in 
general, as a peculiar mark or distinguisliing characteristic 
of their religion, it being counted a sort of impiety to omit 
it. Tlie Jews for the same purpose make usii of tlie form, 
In the name of tlie Loud,’’ or, In the name of the great 
God;’’ and the Eastern Cliristiaris that of, “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
ihit I am apt to believe Muhammad really took this form, 
as he did many other things, from the Persion Magi, who 
used to begin their books in tliese words, Handm Yatddn 
ddddr; that is, “ In the name of the most 
merciful, juvst God.” 

This auspicatory form, and also tlie titles of the chap- 
ters, arc by the generality of the doctors and commentators 
believed to be of divine original, no less than the text 
itself ; but the more moderate arc of opinion they are only 
human additions, and not the very word of God. 

There are twenty-nine chapters of tlie Quran, which 
have this peculiarity, tliat they begin with certain letters 


* lu tin’s edition these pjirts are called sipdra.% from two Persian 
Avoids : si, thirty, and para, parts ; and they arc indicated as first 
sipdra, second sipdra, &c. K. m. W. 

‘ Vide KSmith, Do Moribus et In- * Hyde, His. Rcl. Vet, Pers., p. 
Btit. Turcar., p. 58. 14. 
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of the alphabet, some with a single one, others willi more. 
These letters the Muhammadans believe to be the peculiar 
marks of the Qunin, and to conceal several profound 
mysteries, the certain understanding of which, the more 
intelligent confess, has not been communicated to any 
mortal, their prophet only excepted. Notwithstanding 
which, some will take the liberty of guessing at their mean- 
ing by tliat species of Cabbala called by the Jews Notaid- 
kon,^ and suppose the letters to stand for as many words 
expressing the names and attributes of God, his. works, 
ordinances, and decrees ; and therefore these mysterious 
letters, as well as the verses themselves, seem in the Quran 
to be called signs. Others explain the intent of these letters 
from tlieir nature or organ, or else from their value in num- 
bers, according to another species of the Jewish Cabbala 
called Gernatria the nneortaiuty of which conjectures 
sufficiently appears from their disagreement. Tims, for 
example, five chapters, one of which is the second, begin 
with tliese letters, A.L.M., which some imagine to stand 
lov Allah latif viajid, ‘^GoD is gracious and to be glori- 
fied;*’ or, Aoia li minni, ‘‘To me and from me,” viz., be- 
longs all perfection and proceeds all good; or else for 
Ana Allah dlam, “I am the most wise God,” taking the 
first letter to mark the beginning of the first word, the 
second the middle of the second word, and the third Uie 
last of the third word; or for ''Allah, Gahrid, Mnlutm- 
mad-l' the author, revealer, and preacher of tlie QUir/iii. 
Others say that as the letter A belongs to tlie lower part 
of the throat, the first of the organs of speech ; L to the 
palate, the middle organ ; and M to the lips, which are 
the last organs; so these letters signify that God is the 
beginning, middle, and end, or ought to be praised in the 
beginning, middle, and end of all onr words and actions : 
or, as the total value of those three letters in numbers is 


^ Vide Buxtorf, Bex icon R {ibl )in. 

2 Vide Ibid. See also iScIiickardi Bechiiiat liiippenisbiin, p. 62, &c. 
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seventy-Qiie, they signify that in the space of so many 
years, the religion preached in the (Juriin should be fully 
established. The conjecture of a learned Christian^ is, at 
least, as certain as any of the fonner, who supposes those 
letters were set there by the amanuensis, for A mar li 
Miihamraad, i,e., '' at the comniand of Miihairiniad,” as the 
five letters prefixed to the nineteenth chapter seem to be 
there written by a Jewish scribe for koh yaas, i.e,, ‘'Thus 
he commanded/’ 

The hr.- Tlie Quran is universally allowed to bo written with the 
QuJSii!' utmost elegance and purity of language, in the dialect of 
the tribe of Quraish, the most noble and polite of all the 
Arabians, but with some inixtixre, though very rarely, of 
other dialects. It is (jonfessedly the staiulard of tlie Araluc 
tongue, and as the mon.^ orthodox believe, and are taught by 
the book itself, inimitable by any human pen (though some 
sectaries have been of another opinion),- and therefore 
insisted on as a permanent miracle, greater tlnin that of 
raising the dead,^ and alone sufficient to convince the 
world of its divine original. 

Its cleyfiiicc And to this miracle did Muhammad himself chiefly 
iinidto appeal for the confirmation of his mission, publicly chal- 
euil lenging tlie most eloquent men in. Arabia, which was at 
that time stocked with thousands whose sole study and 
amhition it was to excel in elegance of style and composi- 
tion/ to produce even a single chapter that might be coiu- 

* »See Rorl woll’s Koraiij p. 17, iiato. Bod well conjiicluros that 
tljey may liave l.'eeii the initial letters or luarkH of the ])ei‘soii3 to 
Avlunn the mMiLU.3crijJts of the re.spective Suras l)elonged from which 
Zaid c».)mpiled the present text. lo. M. w. 


^ Golius in Appotid, ad (Iram, 
Erp., p. 1S2. See post. 

^ Ahme«i Abd'alhaliin, apud Mar- 
racc. de Ale., p. 43. 

^ A nolde writer therefore mis- 
takes the question when lie Hay.s 
these ICastern religionists leave their 
sacred writ the sole standard of lite- 


rate performance by lixtinguisliing 
all true learning. For though they 
were destitute of what we call learn- 
ing, yet they 'were far from being 
ignorant, or unable to compose ele- 
gantly in their own tongue. See 
ijord Shafteslmry’s Characteristics, 
vol. iii. p. 235. 
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pared witli I will mention but one instance out of 

several, to sliow that this book was really admired for tlie 
beauty of its composure by those who must bo allowed 
to have been competent judges. A poem of Lalild Ibii 
Itabia, one of the greatest wits in Arabia in Muluinimad's 
time, being fixed up on the gate of the temple of Makkah, 
an honour allowed to none but the most esteemed per- 
formances, none of the other poets durst oiler anything of 
tlieir own in competition with it. But the second chapter 
of the Quran being fixed up by it soon after, Labid himself 
(then an idolater), on reading the first vei’ses only, was 
struck with admiration, and immediately professed the 
religion taught thereby, declaring that such words could 
proceed from an inspired person only. This Ldbid was 
afterwards of great service to Muhammad in writing 
answers to the satires and invectives that were made on 
him and liis religion by the infidels, and particularly by 
Amri al (Ja.is,- prince of the tribe of Asnd/^ and aidhor of 
one of tliose seven famous poems ctxlhd al Muallaqat.'^ f 

Tlie style of the (Junln is generally beautiful and fluent, The style 
especially where it imitates tlie prophetic maimer and 


* Aruoli.l (Mam and Chruiiariihj, ]>. 324) has pointed out that, 
while tlie beauty of ilu? (^uraii wai.*? ackuowletl!j;i*(l by kouio <jf 
Mnhamniad’is coiiteiiiporaries, yet there is \)rooL' fioni the Quran 
itself that tin's was rather the excopiioii than the rule, <?.</., chap, 
viii. 31, also chap. xxi. 5. E. M. W. 

t This Amri al Qais died iii a.T). 540, on his return from Coii- 
stantinople. See j^luir’s Life of MahoweL vol. i. p. ccxxii. This 
was juat thirty years before Muhammad was born ! 

1 can find no authority for the statement that Labid, the satirist 
of the Bani Amir, rendei'ed Muhammad any assistance of a poetic 
order. If a convert at all, he must have, become such very shortly 
before Muhammad’s death. See Muir’s Life 0/ Mahomet, vol. iv^ 
p. 226. E. M. w. 


^ Al Ghazitli, apud Poe. Spec., ^ B’llerbel, Bibl. Orient., p. 512, 
191. Sec Quran, c. 17, v. 90, and &c. 
also c. 2, p. 3, V. 23, and c. il, v, 14, * Poc. Spec., j>. So. 

&c. See supra, p. 53. 
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Scripture phrases. It is concise and often obscure, adorned 
with bold figures after the Eastern ta^ste, enlivened with 
florid and sententious expressions, and in many places, 
especially wliere tlic majesty and attributes of God are 
described, sublime and magnificent ; of which the reader 
cannot but observe several instances, though lie must not 
imagine the translation conies up to the original, notwith- 
standing my endeavours to do it justice. 

Thougli it be written in prose, yet tlio sentences gene- 
rally conclude in a long continued rhyme, for the sake 
of whicli the sense is often interrupted, and unnecessary 
repetitions too frequently made, which appear still more 
ridiculous in a translation, wliere the ornament, such as it 
is, for wliose sake they were .made, cannot be perceived. 
However, the Arabians are so miglitily delighted with 
this jingling, that they employ it in their most elaborate 
compositions, which they also embellish with frequent pas- 
sages of, and allusions to, the Quran, so tliat it is next to 
impossible to understand them without being well versed 
in this book. 

It is probable the harmony of expression vduch the 
Arabians iind in the (iuran might contribute not a little 
to make them relish the doctrine tliendu taught, and give 
an efficacy to arguments which, had they been nakedly 
proposed M'itliout this rhetorical dress, might not have so 
easily prevailed. Very extraordinary effects are related of 
the power of words well chosen and artfully ])laced, which 
are no less powerful either to ravish or amaze tJiau music 
itself; wherefore as much has been ascribed by the best 
orators to this part of rhetoric as to any othcr.^ He must 
have a very bad ear who is not uncommonly moved with 
the very cadence of a well-turned sentence ; and Muham- 
mad seems not to have been ignorant of the enthusiastic 
operation of rhetoric on the minds of men ; for which 
reason he has not only employed las utmost skill in these 


1 See Casaubon, of Enthiiyiajiin, c. 4. 
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his pretended revelations, to preserve that dignity and 
sublimity of style which might seem not unworthy of the 
majesty of that Keing whom he gave out to be the Author 
of them, and to imitate the prophetic manner of the Old 
Testament ; but he has not neglected even the other arts 
of oratory, wdierein he succeeded so well, and so strangely 
captivated the minds of his audience, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchcraft and enchaiit- 
iiicnt, as he sometimes coniplainsd 

“ The general design of the Quran ” (to use the words ncsiffii of 
of a very learned person) seems to be this: to unite the 
jvrofes.sors of the three different religions then followed in 
the populous country of Arabia, wdio 'for the most part 
lived promiscuously, and Avandered without guides, the 
far greater number being idolaters, and the rest Jews and 
Christians, mostly of erroneous and heterodox belief, in 
the knowledge and worship of one eternal, invisible God, 
by whose }.)owcr all things were made, and those which 
are not, may be, the supreme Governor, Judge, and abso- 
lute Lord of the creation ; established under the sanction 
of certain laws, and the outwrard signs of certain cere- 
monies, partly of ancient and partly of novel institution, 
and enforced by setting before them DiAvards and punish- 
ments, b(jth temporal and eternal ; and to bring them all 
to tire obedience of Muhammad, as the prophet and 
ambassador of God, avIio after the repeated admonitions, 
promises, and threats of former ages, Avas at last to estab- 
lish and propagate God's religion on eartli by force of 
arms, and to bo acknoAvledged chief pontiff in spiritual 
matters, as Avell as supreme prince in temporal.” 

The great doctrine, then, of the (^uraii is the unity of 
God, to restore Avhich point Muhammad pretended Avas 
the chief end of his mission ; it being laid doAvji by him 
as a fuiidaniental truth that there never was nor ever can iation. 

^ Qiiriin, c. 15, V. 6 ; c. 21, v. 3, 

&c. 


- GoUus. iu appen. ad Gram. Erp., 
p. 176. 
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be more tlinn one true orthodox religion. For tlioiigh the 
particular laws or ceremonies are only temporary, and 
subject to alteration according to the divine direction, 
yet the substance of it being eternal truth, is not liable 
to change, but continues immutably tlie same. And he 
taught that whiiiiever this religion bccaiuo neglected or 
coiTuptod in. essentials, (!od Itad the goodness to .re-inform 
and re-adiMOiiish mankind thereof by several projihets, 
of whom Moses and Jesus were the most distinguished, 
till the appearance of Muhammad, wlio is their seal, no 
otlier being to be expected after him. And the more 
eirectiially to engage people to liearkcn to liim, great part 
of the Quran is employed in relating examples of dreadful 
punishments formerly inHicted by (loi) on those who 
rejected and abused his messengers; several of wliicli 
stories, or some circuimstances of them, a, re taken from 
the Old and New Testament, but many more from the 
apocryi)hal books and traditions of tlie Jews and Cliris- 
tiaiis of those ages, sot up in the Quran as truths in 
opposition to the Scriptures, which the Jews and Christians 
arc cliaiged witli having altered ; and I am apt to believe 
that few or none of the relations or circumstances in 
the Quran were invented by Muhammad, as is generally 
supposed, it being easy to trace tlie gri'-Jitest part of them 
much higlier, as tlie rest might be, were more of those 
books extant, and it was worth while to make the 
infpiiry. 

The other part of the Quran is taken up in giving 
necessary laws and directions, in frequent admonitions 
to moral and divine virtues, and above all to the worship- 
ping and reverencing of the only true God, and resigna- 
tion to his will ; among which are many excellent things 
iiiterinixed not unworthy even a Christian’s perusal. 

But besides these, there are a great number of passages 
which arc occasional, and relate to particular emergencies. 
For wlienever anything happened which perplexed and 
gravelled Muhammad, and which he could not otherwise 
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get over, lie liad constant recourse to a new revelation, as 
an infallible expedient in all nice cases ; and Le found 
tlie success of this nietliod answer his expectation, it 
Avas certainly an admirable and politic contrivance of Ids 
to bring down the Avliole Qunin at once to the lowest 
heaven only, and not to the earth, as a bungling prophet 
Avould probably have done; for if tlic whole had been 
published at once, innumerable objections might have 
been made, which it Avould have been very hard, if not 
impossible, for him to solve ; l)ut as he pretended to have 
received it by parcels, as God saw proper that they should 
be published fur tlie conversion and instruction of the 
p(?ople, he liad a sure Avay to answer all emergencies, and 
to extricate himself Avith honour from any difliculty which 
might occur. If any objection be henco madi3 to Hint 
eternity of tlie Quriin which the Muhammadans are 
taught to believe, tlu^y easily answer it by their doctrine 
of absolute predestination, according to Avhicli all the 
accidents for tlie sake of which the.se oe.casional passages 
were revealed Avere predetermined by God from all 
eternity. 

That Muhammad Avas really the author and chief con- 
triver of tlie Quran is beyond dispute, though it be highly 
probable that he had no small assistance in his design 
from others, as his countrymen failed not to object to 
him.^ However, they dilfered so much in their conjectures 
as to the particular persons AAdio gave him such assistance,- 
that tliey Avere not able, it seems, to prove the charge ; 
Muhammad, it is to lie presumed, liaving taken his 
measures too well to he discovered. Dr. Prideaux ^ has 
given the most probable account of this matter, though 
chiefly from Christian Avriters, Avho generally mix such 
ridiculous fables with Avhat they deliver, that they doservo 
not much credit. 

^ Vide Qiinm, c. 16, v. 105, and c. 25, v, 5." 

* See the nutea on those passages. * Life of Slahoriiet, p. 31, 5 :c, 
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Howevor it be, the MuliammaJaiis absolutely deny the 
Quran was composed by tlieir prophet himself, or any 
other for him, it boiui^ tlieir general and orthodox belief 
that it is of divine original ; nay, tliat it is eternal and 
uncreated, remaining, as some express it, in the very 
essence of Ood; that the first transcript has been from 
everlasting by Goi/s throne, written on a table of vast 
bigness, called the Preserved Table, in wliich are also 
recorded the divine decrees past and future ; that a copy 
from this tabhi, in one volume on paper, was by the 
ministry of the Angel Gabriel sent down to tlie lowest 
heaven, in the month of liamadlian, on the night of power 
from wliGiice Gabriel revealed it to Muhammad by parcels, 
some at ilakkah, and some at Madina, at diilerciit times, 
during tlio space of twenty-three years, as ihe exigency 
of affairs required ; giving him, however, the consolation 
to show him the whole (which they tell us was bound in 
silk, and adorned with gold and precious stones of para- 
dise) once a year; but in the last year of his life he had 
the favour to see it twice. Tliey say that few chapters 
were delivered entire, the most part being revealed piece- 
meal, and written down from time to time by the prophet’s 
amanuenses iu such or such a part of such or such a 
cliapter till they were completed, according to the direc- 
tions of the angel.“ The first parcel that was revealed is 
generally agreed to have been the lirst live verses of the 
ninety-sixth chapter.*^ 

After the new revealed passages had been from the 
prophet’s mouth taken down in writing by his scribe, they 
were published to his fu]h.uvers, several of whom took 
copies for their private use, but the far greater number 
got them by heart. The originals when returned were put 


^ Vide Qun'in, c. 97, and note Law waw gi\ eii to Moses by parcels, 
ibid. Vide Millium. de Moharnmedismo 

“ Therefore it is a mistake of Dr. ante Mohum., p. 365. 

Prideaiix to say it was brt>iight him ^ Not the whole cliapter, asGolius 
chapter by chapter. Life of Maho- says. Append, ad Gr. Erp., }>. loS. 
met, p, 6. The Jews also hay ihe 
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promiscuously into a cliest,* observing no order of time, 
for which reason it is uncertain when many passages were 
revealed. 

When Muhammad died, he left his revelations in the Ooiiectoii 

• 1 1- 1 ■ int o one 

same disorder I liave mentioned, and not digested 
the method, such as it is, which we now find them in. ‘ 

This was the work of liis successor, Abu Baqr, who con- 
sidering that a great number of passages were committed 
to the memory of Muhammad’s followers, many of 'wdioni 
were slain in their wars, ordered the whole to be collected, 
not only from the palm-leaves and skins on wliich they 
had been written, and wduch were kept between two 
boards or covers, but also from the mouths of such as had 
gotten them by heart. And this transcript when com- 
pleted he committed to the custody of Hafsa the daughter 
of Omar, one of tlio prophet’s widows.^ 

From this relation it is generally imagined that Abu 
r»aqr wais really the compiler of the Quran; though for 
aught appears to the contrary, Ifuliammad left the chap- 
ters complete as we now have them, excepting such pas- 
sages as his successor might add or correct from those 
wdio had gotten them by heart ; what Abu Baqr did else 
being perhaps no more than to range the chapters in their 
present order, which he seems to have done without any 
regard to time, liaving generally placed the longest first. 

However, in the thirtieth year of the Hijra, Othnian oihtndn^s 
being then Khalifali, and ohserviiig the great disagreement 
in the copies of the (Juran in the several provinces of the 
empire — those of Irak, for example, following the I'eadiiig 
of Abu Musa al Ashari, and the Syrians that of ]\Iaqdiid 
Ibn Aswad — ho, by advice of the companions, ordered a 
great number of copies to be transcril)ed from that of Abu 


* Muir says, “ This statement does not seem to he borne out by 
any good authority.” — Introduction, Life of Mahomet, p. 4. 

i:. M. w. 


^ Elniacin. iu Vita Abu Beer, Abulfeda. 
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Baqr, ia ITafsa’s care, under the inspection of Zaid Ibn 
Tluibit, Abdallah Ibn Zobair, Said Ibn al As, and Abd- 
alrahmiin Ibn al Ilarith, the Maklizumite ; whom he 
directed, that wlierever they disagreed about any word, 
they should write it in the dialect of tlie Quraish, in which 
it \vas at first delivered.^ These copies when made w^ere 
dispersed in the several provinces of the empire, and the 
old ones burnt and sujipressed. Tliough many things in 
Hafsa’s copy were corrected by the above-mentioned super- 
visors, yet some few' various readings still occur, tlie most 
material of wdiich will be taken notice of in their projier 
places. 

The want of vow'els - in tlie Arabic character made 
Aluqris, or readers Avliose jieculiar study and profc'ssion it 
was to read the Quran \vith its propin vo^Yels, alisolutely 
necessary. But tliese, diflering in their manner of reading, 
occasioned still further variations in the copies of the 
(^urun, as they are now wTitten with tlie vowels; and 
herein consist much the greater part of the various read- 
ings throughout the book. The readers w’hose autliority 
the comineiitators chietly allege, in admitting these various 
readings, are seven in number. 

There being some passages in the Qiiniu wliicli are con- 
tradictory, the Muliamiaadan doctors obviate any olijection 
from thence hy the doctrine of abrogation; for they say 
that God in tin?. (Juraii commanded several things which 
were for good reasons afterwards revoked and abrogated, 

l^rssages abrogated are distinguished into tliree kinds : 
the first wliere the letter and the sense arc hotli abrogated ; 
tiie second, wliere the letter only is abrogated, hut tlie 
sense remains ; and the third, where the sense is abrogated, 
though the letter remains. 

^ Abulfojla, ill V'itis Abu Beer Ibn Asain, sumameil al Luithi, and 
and (Hhni.'ln. otliers to Abu al Aswad al Dili — all 

- The characters or marks of the three of whom were doctors of Basra, 
Arabic vowels were not used till and immediately succeeded the com- 
several years after Muh.ainmad. panions. See DlIerbel.,Bibl. Orient., 
Some a.scribe the inv(?ntiou of them p. 87. 
to Yahya Ibn Y'ilmir, some to Nasr 
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Of the first kind ^vel'c several verses, which, by the 
tradition of Malik Ibn Ans, w^ere in the prophet’s lifetime 
read in the chapter of liepentance, but are not now extant, 
one of Avliicli, being all lie remembered of tliem, was the 
following : “ If a son of Adam had two rivers of gold, lie 
would covet yet a third ; and if he had three, he would 
covet yet a fourth (to be added) unto them ; neither shall 
the belly of a son of Adam be filled, but with dust. God 
will turn unto him who shall repent.” Another instance 
of tliis kind we have from the tradition of Alidallah Ibn 
Masud, who reported tliat the prophet gave him a verso 
to read wliich lie wrote down ; but tlie next morning, 
looking in Ids book, he found it was vanished, and the leaf 
blank; this luj acquainted Muhammad with, wlio assured 
him the verse was revoked the same night. 

Of the second kind is a verse called tlie verse of Ston- 
ing, which, according to the tradition of Omar, afterwards 
Ivliali'fali, was extant while Muhammad was living, though 
it be not now to bo found. The words are these : “Abhor 
not your parents, fur this would be ingratitude in you. 

If a man and woman of reputation commit adultery, ye 
sliall stone them both ; it is a punishment ordained by 
God ; for God is miglity and wise.” 

Of the last kind are observed several verses in sixty- 
tliree different chapters, to the number of 225 ; such as 
the precepts of turning in prayer to Jerusalem, fasting 
after the old custom, fuiboarancc towards idolaters, avoid- 
ing the ignorant, and tlie like.^ The passages of this sort 
have been carefully collected by several writers, and are 
most of them remarked in their proper places. 

Though it is the belief of the Sennites or orthodox that The Qnmn 
the Quran is uncreated and eternal, subsisting in the very hcetcrLai? 
essence of God, and Muhammad himself is said to have 
pronounced him an infidel who asserted the contrary,'^ yet 


^ Abu irasliem Hebatallah, apud Marracc. de Ale., p. 42. 
^ Apud Poe. ^pec., p. 220. 
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several have been of a different opinion ; particularly the 
sect of the Mutazalites/ and tlie followers of Isa Ibn 
Subaih Abu Musa, surnamed al Muzdar, who stuck not 
to accuse those who held tlio Quran to be uncreated of 
infidelity, as asserters of two eternal beings ^ 

Tliis point was controverted with so niucli heat that it 
occasioned many calamities under some of the Khalffalis 
of the family of.ibbas, al Mamun*^ making a public edict 
declaring the Quran to be created, wliicli was confirmed 
by his successors al Mutasim^ and al Wathik,''* who 
whipped, imprisoned, and put to death tliose of the contrary 
opinion. Hut at length al Mutawakkil,^' who succeeded 
al Wiitliik, put an end to these persecutions hy revoking 
the former edicts, releasing those tliat were imprisoned 
on that account, and leaving every man at liberty as to 
his belief in this point.^ 

Al Gliazali seems to have toloral)ly reconciled both 
opinions, saying that the Quran is read and pronounced 
with the tongue, written in books, and kept in memory ; 
and is yet eternal, subsisting in God's essence, and not 
possible to be separated thence by any transmission into 
men's memories or the leaves of books ; ^ by 'which he 
seems to mean no more tliaii tliat the original idea of the 
Quran only is really in God, and consecpieutly co-essential 
and co-eternal with him, but that th (3 copies are ci'eateJ 
and the work of man. 

The opinion of al Jahidh, chief of a sect bearing his 
name, touching the Quran, is too remarkable to bo 


1 See post, Sect. VIIL ordained thee the Quran.’* He 

3 Vide Toe. Spec., p. 219, &c. went still further to allow that what 
» Anno llij., 218. A.bulfar;ig, p. was ordained was created, and yet 
245, V. etiam Elnjaciu, in Vita al he denied it thence followed that 
Hamfln. the Quran was created. Abulfarag, 

* la the time of al Mutasim, a p. 253. 
doctor named Abu Harljn Ibn al ^ 257. 

Baqa found out a distinction to Anno liij., p. 242. 
screen himself, by affirming that the ^ Abulfarag, p. 262. ’ 

Quran was ordained, because it is « Al Ghazdli, in prof. fid. 
said in that book,'- * And 1 have 
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omitted: he used to say it was a body, which might 
sometimes be turned into a man,^ and sometimes into a 
beast; 2 which seems to agree with the notion of those 
who assert the Quran to have two faces, one of a man, 
the otlier of a beast ; thereby, as I conceive, intimating 
the double interpretation it will admit of, according to 
the letter or the spirit. 

As some liave held the Quran to be created, so there Horeticjai 
have not been wanting those who have asserted that there 
is nothing miraculous in that book in respect to style or 
composition, excepting only the prophetical relations of 
things past, and predictions of things to come; and 
that had God left men to their natural libcrty, and not 
restraiiKid tliem in tliat particular, the Arabians could 
have composed something not only equal but superior to 
the Quran in eloquence, method, and purity of language. 

This was another o])inion of the Mutazilites, and in par- 
ticular of al Muzdjir, above mentioned, and al Nudliain.'^ 

The Quran beijig the Muhammadans’ rule of faith and Mnfilini 
practice, it is no wonder its expositors and commentators 
are so very numerous. And it may not be amiss to take 
notice of the rules tliey observe in expounding it. 

One of the most learned commentators’'^ distinguishes 
the contents of the Quran into allegorical and literal. The 
former comprehends the more obscure, parabolical, and 
enigmatical passages, and such as are repealed or al)ro- 


1 The KhaUfah al Walid Ibn 
Yazid, whfi was the eleventh nf the 
race of Oinnieya, and is looked on 
by the Muhamrnadans as a I'epro- 
bate and one of no religion, seems 
to have treated this book as a 
rational creature ; for, dipping into 
it one day, the first words he met 
with weretliese: “Every reljellious, 
perverse person shall not prosper.” 
Whereupon he stuck it on a lance, 
and shot it to pieces with aiTows, 
repeating these verses : “ Dost thou 
rebuke every rebellious, perverse 


person? Behold, 1 am that rebel- 
lious, perverstj person. W- hen tlu>u 
appeare.st btiforc thy Loni) on the 
day of resurrection, say, O Loan, 
al Walid has torn loe thus,” Ibii 
Bhohnah. v. Poc. Spec., ]>, 223. 

- Poc. Spec., p. 222. 

® llerbelot, p. S7. 

* Abulfeda, Sliahrist;fni, &c., apjid 
Poc. Spec., p. 222, et Marracc., l)e 
Qur., p. 44. 

* AJ Zainakhshari. Vide Quran, 
c. 3, V. 7, note. 
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gated ; the latter those which are plain, perspicuous, liable 
to no doubt, and in full force. 

To explain these severally in a right manner, it is 
necessary from tradition and study to know tlie time 
when each passage was revealed, its cii'cumstances, state, 
and history, and tlie reasons or particular emorgeucies for 
the sake of which it was revealed ; ^ or, more explicitly, 
wlietlier the passage was revealed at Makkah or at Madina; 
wlietlier it be abrogated, or does its(?lf abrogate any other 
passage ; whetli(?r it be anticipated in order of time or 
postponed ; whether it be distinct from tlie context or 
depends thereon ; whether it be particular or general ; 
and, lastly, whether it he implicit by intention or explicit 
in words.'^ 

By what has been said the reader may easily believe 
this book is in the greatest reverence and esteem among 
the Muhamniadans. They dare not so much as touch it 
without being first washed or legally purified;'^ wdiich, 
lest they should do by inadvertence, tliey write these 
words on the cover or label, " Let none touch it but tliey 
who are clean.’* They read it with great care and respect, 
never liolding it bcilow their girdles. They swear by it, 
consult it in their weighty occasions,^ carry it with them 
to war, write sentences of it on their banners, adorn it 
with gold and precious stones, and knowingly suffer it not 
to be in the possession of any of a different persuasion. 

The Muhammadans, far from thinking the Quran to be 
profaned by a translation, as some authors have written,'*' 


^ Ahmad Ibri Muh. al Thalabi, 
in Princip. Exp<js. Ale. 

2 Yabya I bn al Salum al Basri, 
in Princep. Expos. Ale. 

® The Jews have the .same venera- 
tion for their law, not daring to 
touch it with unwashed hands, nor 
then neither without a cover. Vide 
MiJHum, l>e Mohammedi.smo ante 
3 Vloh., p. 366. 

* This they do by dipping into it, 


and taking an omen from the words 
which they first light on, w'hich 
practice they also learned of the 
Jews, who do the same with the 
Scriptures. Vide Milliurn, ubi sup. 
[See also Lane’s Manners and Cus- 
toms of t)ie Modern Egyptians, voL 
i. chap, xi., near the uml. K. M. w.] 

® Sionita, De IJrb. Orient., p. 41, 
et Marracc., I>e Ale., p. 33. 
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have taken care to have their Scriptures translated not 
only into the Persian tongue, but into several others, par- 
ticularly the Javan and Malayan,^ though out of respect 
to the original Arabic these versions .arc generally (if not 
always) interlineary.^ 

* In adtUtion to tliowo inentioiiiMl in the text, we would note two 
popular translatiojis of the Qur/in in the Urdu lanj^uage current in 
Iiulia. They arc interlined with the Arahic text in all Muslim 
editiona. k. m. w. 

^ llelaiid, De Rel. Moh., p. 265. 
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SECTION IV. 


OP THE DOCTPJXES AND POSITIVE PRECEPfS OP THE QURAN, WHICH 
RELATE TO FAITH AND RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 


It has boon already observed more than once, tliat the 
fundamental position on wliich Muliammad erected the 
siiporstiucture of his religion was, that from the beginning 
to the end of the world tliere has been, and for ever will 
be, but one true orthodox belief, consisting, as to matter 
of faith, in the acknowledging of the only true God, and 
tlie l)elieving in and obeying such messengers or prophets 
as he sliould from time to time send, with proper credentials, 
to reveal his will to mankind ; and as to matter of practice, 
in the observance of the immutable and ctermil laws of 
right and wrong, together witli sucli other precepts and 
ceremonies as God should tliink fit to order for the time 
being, according to the different dispensations in different 
ages of the world ; for those last he allowed were things 
indifferent in their own nature, and hecamo obligatory by 
God's positive precept only, and were tlierefore temporary, 
and subject to alteration according to liis will and pleasure. 
And to this religion he gives the name of Islam, which 
word signifies resignation, or submission to the service 
and commands of GoD,^ and is used as the proper name 
of the Muhammadan religion, which they will also have 


^ Tlio root i:>uULrnaf from whence of salvation ; but the other sense is 
Js/Am JH formed, in the first and more approved by the Muhamma- 
fourth conjugations, signifies also to dans, and alluded to in the Qurdn 
be saved, or to enter into a state of itself. See c. 2. v. lu, and c. 3, v. 
salvation; according to which, Jsliim 19, notes, 
may be translated the relijion or state 
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to be the same at bottom witli that of all the propliets 
from Adam. 

Under pretext that this eternal religion was in his time 
corrupted, and professed in its purity by no one sect of 
men, Muhammad pretended to be a prophet sent by (Jod 
to reform those abases wliich had crept into it, and to 
reduce it to its primitive simplicity; ^Yith the addition, 
however, of peculiar laws and ceremonies, some of which 
liad been used in former times, and others were no^v first 
instituted. And he compreliended the whole substance 
of his doctrine under these two propositions or articles of 
faith, viz., that there is but one God, and that himself was 
the apostle of God ; in consequence of which latter article, 
all such ordinances and institutions as he thought lit to 
establish must be received as obligatory and of divine 
authority. 

The Muhammadans divide their religion, which, as I rive points 
just now said, they call Islam, into two distinct parts 
Imaii, i.e.f faith or theory, and Din, ir., religion or prac- 
tice; and teach that it is built on live fundamental 
points, one belonging to faith, and the other four to 
practice. 

The first is that confession of faith which I have already I'irst fuiida- 
mentioned, that '‘there is no god but the true God, andlSulr 
tliat Muhammad is his apostle,” under which tliey com- 
prelierid six distinct branches, viz., i. Belief in God; 2. 

In his angels ; 3. In his Scriptures ; 4. In his propliets ; 

5. In the resurrection and day of judgment; and, 6. In 
God's absolute decree and predetermination both of good 
and evil. 

The four points* relating to practice are: i. Ih*aycr, F.:mr points 
under which are comprehended those washings or purifica- 


* To these should he added the duty of Jihad, or war against 
infidels, which our author places under the head of Civil Laws, see 
chap, vi. All Muslims regard this as a religious tiuty, wliich they 
enumerate along with the four mentioned in tlie text. E. m. w. 
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tions wliicU are nocessaiy preparations required before 
prayer; 2. Alms; 3. Fasting; and, 4. The ])ilgrimage to 
Malvkah. Of eac’.li of tlicse I sliall s])eak in their order. 

Tliat both Muliainmad and those among liis followta’s 
who are reckoned orthodox had and continue to have just 
and true notions of God and Ins attributes (always except- 
ing tlieir obstinate and impious rejecting of tlie Trinity), 
appears so plain from the (Juran itself and all the Muliam- 
rnadan divines, that it would be loss of time to refute tliose 
wlio suppose the Goi) of M'lihammad to l)e differmit from 
the true God, and only a fictitious deity or idol of his 
own creation.^* Nor shall 1 hero enter into any of tlio 
Jluhammadan controversies concerning tlic divine nature 
and attril)utes, because I shall have a more ju’oper oppor- 
tunity of doing it elsewhere.- 

The existence of angels and their purity are absolutely 
re()nirod to be believed in the Quran, and be is reckoned 
an infidel who denies there are such beings, or hates any 


■* Tlie God of Tshlni is inuloahtwlly tlio only Iruo God, innsiniioh. 

ho is roprcsoiitod as a personal God, the Creator and ?r(‘servor of 
all. thiiiiis, as a p ray or-) 1 earing God, and as possc.ssiiig many other 
cha^acteri^lics of the God of tlui Bible. 

And yet we iiave other objcctif)ii? to llio. Muslim conceptitm of 
God, besides that of its “impious rejecting of the Trinity.” We 
object to its having exalted fl is omnipotence overall otlier atlrihutes ; 
to its lowering <d' liis character for holiness, iioihing ])eing said of 
Go<l in the Quran which might not be said of a Indy man ; to its 
limiting the goodness of Gotl to ^Muslims, no matter what their 
character, relegating even infants of iiiibeliovers to hcdl-tire ; toils 
SJicrifw’e of (hxDs jnslice by denying the necessity for any atonemcTit 
for sin ; and, tinally, to its limitation of the trnth of God by its 
sanctification of a lie, if it only be spoken in self-defence or for tln 3 
advancement of hlam. It slimild never be forgotlcn that the Ooil 
of Islam is not mendy the Allah dc?scribed m the Qurdn, but the God 
who speaks in every word, syllable, and letter 0/ the Quran. We 
must not therefore separate what preconceive to have special reference 
to God in its teaching, froni’what wo may conceive to have been used 


^ Marracc. in Ale., p. 102. 


- Sect. VIIL 
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of them,^ or asserts any distinction of sexes among them. 

Tliey helieve them to have pure and subtle bodies, created 
of fire;" that tliey neither eat nor drink, nor propagate their 
species ; that they have various forms and ofllces ; some 
adoring Gojj in difieront postures, others singing praises to 
him, or interceding for mankind. They hold tliat some of 
them are employed in writing down the actions of men ; 
others in carrying tlie throne of God and other services. 

Tlie four angels wliom they look on as more eminently Gnimni, 
in GoiV>S favour, and often mention on account of the 
uilicos assigned tliem, are Gabriel, to wliom tliey giv giMr Uau 
several titles, particularly tliosc of the holy spirit,® and 
the angel of revelations;* supposing liim to be liououred 
by God with a greater confidence than any otlier, and to 
be employed in writing down the divine decrees;^ .Michael, 
the friend and protector of the Jews;^‘ i\zrael,* tlie angel 
of death, wlio sejiaratcs men's souls from their bodies;"^ 


by Muliainniad for lljo fmilieraiico of Iii.s pi’ivalo or political purposes ; 
for, according to Isliuii, Mulianimad was but the iiioutlipicco of 
Divinity. If, then, wo would get a correct iilea of the Allali of 
Islam, w'e must lake into account all tluit was done hfj ^liuhamiiiad 
under the sanction of tlie Quran. Let this he doin', and it will 
appear tliat wliat wt> have said abovti is by no means exti'aA'agaiit. 

A true (’uncej)tioii of Islam and its do«*t lines can never be formed 
by looking at the (iniAu from tlie standpoint of tlie. “ unbelievers;* 
w'ho regard it as the Avork otAluhammad ; but by looking at it as tlie 
Muslim does, w’lio believes it to be not only Gud^s word, but as being 
from eternity recorded on the “rreserved Table,” kept close by the 
throne of God. 

Wo Avould refer the reafliir to Palgrave’s critieism on Muhammadan 
theology. For funher iiifoiiualion on this sulycct, see his TraveU 
in Arahia. 15 . M. \v. 

* Muslims pronounce the.=e names Jilirail, i\likafi, and Izrail. 

E. ii. w. 


^ Quran, e. 2, w. 31 -.>4. 

2 Ibid., c. 7, v. 12, and c. 3S, v. 
77 * 

^ Ibid., c. 2, V. 97. 

^ See tlie notes, ibid., vv. 97, &c. 


» Vide Hyde, Hist. Kol. Vet. 
Pers., p. 262. 

^ Vide ibid., p. 271, and note in 
Quran, c. 2, vv. 97, &c. 

7 Vide note, ibid., c. 2, v. 30. 
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and Isrdfil, whose office it will be to sound the trumpet 
at the resurrection.^ The Muhanimadans also believe 
that two guardian angels attend on every man to observe 
and write down his actions, - being changed every day, and 
tlierefore called al Muaqqibat, or the angels who continu- 
ally succeed one another. 

This whole doctrine concerning angels Muhammad and 
his disciples have borrowed from tlie Jews, who learned 
the names and offices of those beings from the Persians, 
as tliemselves confess.'^ The ancient Persians firmly 
believed the ministry of angels, and tlieir sujierintendeiice 
over the aflairs of this w^orld (as the ]\Ingians still do), and 
therefore assigned thorn distinct charges and provinces, 
giving their names to their months and the days of tlunr 
mouths, (rabriel they called Sarosh and Uaviin Pakh.sh, or 
tlie ffiver of wuls, in opposition to the contrary office of 
the angel of death, to whom among other names they 
gave that of Murdad, or the (jiver of death ; Michael tliey 
called Besliter, wdio according to tliem provides sustenance 
for mankind.^ The Jews teach tliat the angels were 
created of that they have several offices;^ that they 
inlcrcede for meii,’^ and attend them.^ The angel of doatli 
they name Duma, and say he calls dying persons by their 
respective names at their last hour.'^ 

The devil, whom Muhammad names Iblis, from his 
despair, 'was once one of those angels wlio are nearest to 
God’s presence, called Azazil,^^ and fell, according to the 


^ Qiiriin, c. 6, 13, and 86. The 
offictiS of these four angels are cle- 
Boribed almost in the same manner 
in the ai)ocryr)hal Gospel of Bama- 
bas, where it is said that Gabriel 
reveals the secrets of God, Michael 
combats agair^st his enemies, Raphael 
receives the souls of those who die, 
and Uriel is to call ever}’’ one to 
judgment on the last day. See the 
Menagiana, tom. iv. p. 333. 

- Qurdu, c. 50, V. 16. 


* Talnuid Hieros. in Rtishhashan. 
^ Vide Hide, ubi sup., c. 19 and 
20. 

® Gemar. in Hagig. and Bereshit 
rabbah, (fee. Vide Psaliii civ. 4, 

0 Yalkut hadash. 

^ Gemar. in Shebet, and Bava 
Bathra, &c. 

8 Midraah, Yalkut Sheunini. 

® Gemar. Berachoth. 

Vide lieland, De Rel. Moh., p. 
189, &iC. 
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doctrine of tlie Quran, for refusing to pay lioinage to 
Adam at the command of God.'^ 

Besides angels and devils, the Muhammadans arc 
taught by the Quran to believe in an interniediate order 
of creatures, which tliey call Jin or Genii, created also of 
fire, 2 but of a grosser fabric than angels, since they eat 
and drink, and propagate their species, and are subject 
to death/’* Some of these are supposed to bo good and 
others bad, and capable of future salvation or damnation, 
as men arc ; W'lience Muhammad pretended to be sent for 
the conversion of genii as well as men.^ Tlie Orientals 
protend tliat tliese genii inhabited tlie world for many 
ages before Adam was created, under the government of 
several successive princes, wdio all Lore the common 
name of Solomon ; but falling at length into an almost 
general corruption, Ihhs was sent to drive them into a 
remote part of the earth, there to be confined ; that some 
of that generation still remaining, were by Tahmhrath, 
one of the ancient kings of Persia, who waged war 
against them, forced to retreat into the famous mountains 
of Qaf. Of which successions and wars they have many 
fabulous and romantic stories. They also make different 
ranks and degrees among these beings (if tliey be not 
rather supposed to be of a different species), some being 
called absolutely Jin, some Pari or fairies, some Dev or 
giants, others Taqwims or fates.^ 

The Muhammadan notions concerning these genii agi'ee 
almost exactly with wliat the Jews wTite of a sort of 
demons called Sliedim, whom some fancy to have been 
begotten by two angels, named Aza and Azael, on Naamah 
the daughter of Lainech, before the Flood.® However, 
the Shediiii, they tell us, agree in three things with the 

1 Qunln, c. 2, vv. 31-34. See ako * Vide Qurcln, c. 55, v. 31 ; c. 72, 
c. 7, V. 12; c. 38, V. 77, &c. vv. 1-14 ; and c. 74. 

8 Quran, c. 55, v. 14. See the See fa’Hcrboiot, Bibl. Orient., 
notes there. pp, 369, 820, &c. 

» JakUiddin, in 2, v. loi, ® In libro Zoliar. 

and c. 18, V. 48. 
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niinisteriiig angels, for that, like them, tliey have wings, 
and fly from one end of the world to the other, and liave 
some knowledge of futurity; and in three things they 
agree with men, like wdiom th(3y (iat and drink, are propa* 
gated, and die.^ They also say tliat some of tliem believe 
ill tlie law of Moses, and are conse(]uently good, and that 
others of them are infldels and reprobates.*^ 

As to tlie Scriptures, tlie Muhammadans are taught by 
the Qiiniii tliat God, in divers ages of tlie world, gave 
revelations of his will in writing to sijveral jn'ophets, tlio 
whole and every word of which it is absolutely necessary 
for a good iluslirn to believe. The number of tliese 
sacred books Avere, according to them, one hundred and 
four. Of wliich ten Avere gi\"en to Adam, fifty to Seth, 
thirty to Idiis or Enocli, ten to Abraham ; and the otlier 
four, being tlio Pentateuch, tlie Psalms, tlie Gospel, and 
the (’^uran, Avere successively delivered to Moses, David, 
Jesus, and Muhammad ; Avliich last being the seal of the 
propliets, those reA^elations are now closed, and no more 
are to lie expected. All these divine books, except the 
four last, tluiy agree to be iioav entirely lost, and tlieir 
contents unknoAvn, though the Sabians liave several 
books Avliicli they attribute to some of the antediluvian, 
prophets. And of those four, the Peiitateucli, l\salnis, and 
Gospel, tliey say, have undergone so many alterations and 
corruptions, that though there may possibly be some part 
of the true Word of God therein, yet no credit is to be 
giAmii to tlie present copies in the hands of tlio Jews 
and Christians. The Jcavs in particular are frequently 
rellccted on in the Quran for falsifying and corrupting 
their copies of their law' ; * and some instances of such 


* Acan.‘Tul Ntibly uf the pns^^ages alliulcd to here will show that 
the alterations and “coriTiptions'’ charged against Jews and Chris- 
tians in the (juran do not refer to the text of their Scriptures. Muir, 


^ Geuiara, in Hagiga. ® Igrafc lianle liayyiiu., c. 15, 
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pretended corruptions, both in that book and the two Aiicgea cor- 
others, are produced by Muhanmiadan writers, wherein jowLsharui 
they merely follow tlieir owji prejudices, and the fabulous sci-iptu^os. 
accounts of spurious legends. Whether they have any 
copy of the I*entateuch among them dillerent from that 
of tlie Jews or not, I am not entirely satisfied, since a 
person who travelled into the East was told that they had 
the books of Closes, though very much corrupted but I 
know nobody that lias ever seen them. However, they 
certainly have and privately re^ul a book which they call 
the Psalms of David in Arabic and Persian, to which are 
added some prayers of Moses, Jonas, and others.^ This 
Mr. lieland supposes to bo a translation from onr copi(3s 
(thougli no doubt falsified in more places tlian one) ; but 
M, D’Herbelot says it contains not the same Psalms wliich 
are in our Psalter, being no more tlian an extract from 
thence mixed with other very different pieces.^ The 
easiest w*ay to reconcile these two learned gentlemen 
is to presume tliat they speak of diffiu*ent copies. The 
Muliammadans liave also a Gospel in Arabic, attributed MnsUm 
to St. Parnahas, wherein the history of Jesus Christ is 
related in a manner very dillerent from what W'c find in 
the true Gosjiels, and correspondent to those traditions 
wdiicli Muhammad has followed in his Quran,'^^ Of this 
Gospel the Moriscoes in Africa have a translation in 


ill Ids treatisij on Tha Tcstinionif Borne hj the Coran to theJeimh and 
Chridian Script in^ clearly proves tJiat— “ The strongest aiui ni» st 
uiHMpuYocal testiniuriy is borne by the Coruii to the Jewish aiul 
Christian Sen[»tiires as cnnviifc in tlie time of Mahomet ; lliat the 
evidence extends equally to their genuineness and authority ; and 
that there is not a hint anywliere to he found of their concealnient 
or interpolation.” — Life of Mahomet, vol. ii. p. 297. E. M. w. 

* See page 10, rrefacc to Preliminary Discourse. 


* Terry^s Voyage to the East In* ® A copy of this kin<i, ho tells us» 
dies, p. 277. in the library of the Duke of 

“ De Itel. Moham., p. 23. Tuscany, Bibl. Orient., p. 924. 
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Spanish ; ^ and there is in the library of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy a manuscript of some antiquity containing 
an Italian translation of the same Gospel,- made, it is 
to be supposed, for the use of reiujgades. This book 
appears to be no original forgery of the Mulianmiadans, 
though they have no doubt interpolated and altered 
it since, the better to serve tlieir purpose; and in parti- 
cular, instead of the Paraclete or Comforter,^ they have 
in this apocryphal Gospel inserted the word l^ericlyte, 
tliat is, tlic famous or by which they pretend 

their prophet was foretold by name, that being tlie signifi- 
cation of lluliammad in Arabic ; and tins they say to 
justify that passage of the Quran''' where Jesus Christ is 
formally asserted to have foretold his coming, under his 
other name of Ahmad, which is derived from the same 
root as Muhammad, and of the same import From these 
Muslim use 01* soiue otlicr forgei'ics of tlie same stamp it is that the 
Muhammadans quote several passages of which there are 
not the least footsteps in the New 'restarnent Put after 
all, we must not hence infer that the ]\Iuhamniadans, 
much less all of them, hold these copies of theirs to he 
the ancient and genuine Scriptures themselves. If any 
argue, from tlie corruption which tliey insist has liaiipened 
to the Pentateuch and Gospel, that the Quran may 
possibly bo corrupted also, they answer that Goi) has pro- 
mised that he will take care of the latter, and preserve 
it from any addition or diminution ; ® but that he left 
the two other to the care of men. However, they confess 
there are some various readings in the Quraii,'^ as has been 
observed. 

Besides the books above mentioned, the Muhammadans 
also take notice of the writings of Daniel and several other 


J Reland, iibi «upra. ^ 

® Menagian, tt)m. iv. p. 321, 
&c. 

» John xiv. r6, 26, xv. 26, aiidxvl 
7, compared with Luke xxiv. 49. 


* See Toland’s Nazareniis, the 
first eight chapters. 

® Cap. 61, V. 6. 

® Qurdn, c. 15, v. 9. 

7 Belaud, ubi supra, pp. 24, 27. 
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prophets, and even make quotations thence ; but these 
they do not believe to be divine scripture, or of any 
authority in matters of religion.^ 

The number of the prophets which have been from time The pro- 
to time sent by God into tlie world amounts to no less IS iV* 
than 224,000, according to one Muhammadan tradition, 
or to 124,000 according to another; among whom 313 
were apostles, sent with special commissions to reclaim 
mankind from infidelity and superstition, and six. of 
them brought new laws or dispensations, which succes- 
sively abrogated the preceding : these were Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. All the pro- 
phets in general the Muhammadans believe to have been 
free from great sins and errors of consequence, and pro- 
fessors of one and the same religion, that is, Islam, not- 
withstanding the different laws and institutions which 
they observed. They allow of degrees among them, and 
hold some of them to be more excellent and honourable than 
others.2 The first place they give to the revealers and estab- 
lishers of new dispensations, and the next to the apostles. 

In this great number of prophets they not only reckon 
divers patriarclis and persons named in Scripture, but not 
recorded to have been prophets (wherein the Jewish and 
Christian waiters have sometimes led the way ^), as Adam, 

Seth, Lot, Ismail, Nun, Joshua, &c., and introduce some 
of them under different names, as Enoch, Ilober, and 
Jethro, who are called in the Quran Idris, lliid, and 
Shuaib, but several others whose very names do not 
appear in Scripture (though they endeavour to find some 
persons there to fix them on), as Salih, Khidhar, Dhud Kill, 

&c. Several of their fabulous traditions concerning these 
prophets we shall occasionally mention in the notes on 
the Quran. 

^ ndand, ubi supra, p. 41. p. 2), and Adam by Epiphanius 

® Qurdn, c. 2, v. 253, &c. (Adv. Hjeres., p. 6). See also 

* Thus Heber is said to have been Joseph., Ant, 1 . i, c. 2. 
a prophet by the Jews (Seder 01 am., 
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As Mulifiinmad acknowledged the divine authority of 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gosiiel, he often appeals to 
the consonancy of tlie (iuraii with tliose writings, and to 
the propiiecies which he pretended wore therein concern- 
ing himself, as proofs of his mission ; and he frequently 
charges the Jews and Cliristians witli stifling tlie passages 
wliich hear witness to him.^ His followers also fail not to 
ju'oduce several texts even from our present copies of the 
Old and New Testament to support their master's cause.^ * 

Tlie next article of faith required hy the Quran is tlie 
belief of a general rcsuiTection and a future judgment. 
But before Ave consider the Muhammadan tenets in tliose 
points, it wdll be proper to mention wliat they are taught 
to believe concerning the intermediate state, both of the 
body and of the soul, after death. 


* For example, Dent, xviii. 15-1S, wliere the Lord jiromises to 
raise up a projihet for tlie cJiildren of Isnud from amouy their breth- 
ren, Muslims argue that the Israelites had no hrethreu excepting 
the Isiuailites, from whom Muhammad was dcscemhtd. This argu- 
ment is strengthened, they say, by the further statement that this 
projdiet should bo like unto Horn, Again, Dent, xxxiv. 10, declares 
lliat ‘‘ there arose no prophet in Israel like unto Moses ; ” llabakkuk 
iii. 3 says, “ The Holy One came from ]\lonn.t Paran.” Mount Paraii 
is declared hy the MubUhis to be Makkah ! 

The llobreAV 'svord “UOn, translated dmre in Ilag. ii. 7, is said to 
be the same as the name Muhammad. The same word is trans- 
labid beloved in Cant. ii. 3. Wliertd'ore wc live called upon to behold 
the very name of Hie Arabian propliet in tlie Bible ! 

When we read in Isaiah, in the Septuagiiit version, chap. xxi. 7, 
that he saw “ two riders, one on an ass and one on a earned,” we are 
to understand tlie rider on the ass to rtder to Jc'sus, who so entered 
Jerusalem, while the rider on a camel refers to jMuluurimad. When 
John the Baptist was asked if lie were the Clirist, or PJijah^ or 
“ that prophet.” Muhammadans claim that the wor<ls “ that pro- 
phet” refer to Muhainniad, &c., &c. J^ee Essays on the Life of Mu- 
hammad, by Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadr, C.S.l. E. M. w. 

' Qurfm, c. 2, vv. 41, 78 ; c. 3, ii. Life of Mahomet, and more by 

2 Some of those texts arc produced Marracci in AJeor., p. 26, &c. 
by Dr. Pridoaux at the end of his 
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When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he is concerning 
received by an angel, who gives him notice of the coming afuT acuth. 
of the two examiners, who are two black, livid angels, of 
a terrible appearance, named Miinkir and Nakir. These 
order the dead person to sit upright, and examine him 
concerning his faith, as to the unity of God and the mis- 
sion of Muhainmad: if he answer rightly, they suffer the 
body to rest in peace, and it is refrcslied by tlie air of 
paradise; but if not, they beat him on the temples with 
iron maces, till he roars out for augiiish so loud, that lie 
is heard by all from ^east to west, except men and genii. 

Then they press the earth on the corpse, which is gnawed 
and stung till the resurrection by ninety-nine di'agons, 
wdth seven heads each ; or, as others say, their sins will 
become venomous beasts, the grievous ones stinging like 
dragons, the smaller like scorpions, and the others like 
serpents : circumstances Avdiich some understand in a figu- 
rative sense.^ 

The examination of the sepulchre is not only founded 
on an express tradition of Muhammad, but is also plainly 
hinted at, though not directly taught, in the Quran, ^ as 
the commentators agree. It is tlierefore believed by the 
orthodox Muhammadans in general, who take care to have 
their graves made hollow, that they may sit up with more 
case while they are examined by the angels ; ^ but is utterly 
rejected by the sect of the Mutazilites, and perhaps by 
some others. 

These notions Muhammad certainly borrowed from the This belief 
Jews, among whom they were very anciently received.^ from tho 
They say that the angel of death coming and sitting on 
the grave, the soul immediately enters tlie body and raises 
it on his feet; that he then examines the dejiarted person, 
and strikes him with a chain half of iron and lialf of fire ; 


^ A1 CrhazAli. Vide Poc., not. in * Smith, Dc Morib. et Jnstit, Tiir- 
Port. Mosifl, p. 241, &c. car. Ep. 2, p. 57. 

Cap. S, V. 52, and c. 47, v. 29, * Vide Hyde, in JN'otis ad Bobov. 

Ac. de Visit. JCgi'ot., p. 19. 
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at the first blow all his limbs are loosened, at the second 
his bones are scattered, which are gathered together again 
by angels, and the third stroke reduces the body to dust 
and ashes, and it returns into the grave. This rack or 
torture they call RihhYit haqfieleVj or the heating of the 
sepulchre, and pretend that all men in general must undergo 
it, except only those who die on the evening of the Sab- 
bath, or have dwelt in tlie land of Isracd.^ 

If it bo objected to the Muhammadans tliat the cry of 
the persons under such examination lias never been licard, 
or if they bo asked liow those can undergo it whose bodies 
are burnt or devoured by beasts or birds, or otherwise 
consumed without burial; they answer, that it is very 
possible notwithstanding, since men arc not al)le to per- 
ceive what is transacted on the other side the grave, and 
that it is sufficient to restore to life any part of the body 
which is capable of understanding the questions put by 
the angels.- 

As to the soul, they hold thatwdicn it is separated from 
the body by the angel of death, who performs his office with 
ease and gentleness to\vard3 the good and with violence 
towards tlie wicked,'"* it enters into that state which they 
call Al IJarzakh,^ or the interval between death and tlie 
resurrection. If the departed person was a believer, they 
say two angels meet it, who convey it to heaven, that its 
place there may be assigned, according to its merit and 
degree. Jfor they distinguish the souls of the faithful 
into three classes : the first of prophets, whose souls are 
admitted into paradise immediately ; the second of mar- 
tyrs, wdiose spirits, according to a tradition of Muhammad, 
rest in the crops of green birds which eat of the fruits and 
drink of the rivers of paradise; and the third of other 

^ R. Elias, in Tishbi. Sec also say the same, in Nishraat bayim., f. 
Buxtorfj Synag. Judaic., and Lexic. 77. 

Talmud. ** Vide Qurdn, c. 23, v. loi, and 

“ Vide Poc., ubi sup. not. ib. 

» Quran, c, 79, v. i. The Jews 
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believers, concerning the state of avIioso souls before tlie 
resurrection there are various opinions. For, i. Some say 
they stay near the sepulchres, with liberty, however, of 
going wherever they please; which tliey confirm from 
Muhammad’s manner of saluting tljem at their graves, 
and liis affirming that the dead lieard those salutations as 
well as the living, tliougli they could not answer. Wiience 
])erhaps proceeded the custom of visiting the tombs of rchi' 
tions, so common among the Muhammadansd 2. Others 
imagine they are willi Adam in the lowest heaven, and 
also support their opinion by the authority of their pro- 
phet, who gave out that in his return from the upper 
heavens in his pretended night journey, ho saw there the 
souls of those who were destined to paradise on the riglit 
hand of Adam, and of tijose who were cond(imiied to hell 
on his left.- 3. Olliers fancy tlie souls of believers remain 
ill the w'ell Zamzam, and those of infidels in a certain well 
in the province of Hadramaut, called Burhiit; hut this 
opinion is branded as heretical. 4. Others say they stay 
near tlie graves for seven days; but that wliithcr they go 
afterwards is uncertain, 5. Others that they are all in 
tlie trumpet Avho.se sound is to raise the dead. 6. And 
others that tVie souls of the good dwell in the forms of 
white l)iids under the throne of Gon.^ As to the condi- 
tion of the souls of the wicked, besides the opinions tliat 
have been already mentioned, the more ortliodox hold that 
they are oflered by the angels to heaven, from Avhence 
being repulsed as stinking and filthy, they are offered to 
tlie earth, and being also refused a place tlicre, are carried 
down to the seventh earth, and throAvii into a dungeon, 
which they call Sajin, under a green rock, or, according to 
a tradition of Muhammad, under the devil’s jaw,'^ to be 

^ Poc., ubi sup., 247. throne of glory. Vide ibM., p. 156. 

" Ibid., p. 24S. Consonant hereto ^ Ibid., p. 250. 
arc the Jewish notions of the souls * A1 Baidhdwi. Vide Poc., ubi 
of the just being on high, under the sup., j). 252.; 
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there tormented till they are called up to be joined again 
to their bodies. 

Therosnr- Tlioiigh soiiio amoiicf tliG Muhamiuadaiis have thought 

rcctiou'jf 11 

the body: that tliG rcsiuTectioii will be merely spiritual, and no more 

opiuiuns ol , - . 11^1 *0 

MuKiiinB. tiian tlie rctiirinng or the soul to tlie place 'vvlienco it first 
came (an opinion defended by Ibn Sina,,^ and called by 
some the opinvjn of the ^jliUosophers ) and others, who 
allow man to consist of body (Jiily, tliat it will be merely 
corporeal ; the received opinion is, that both body and 
soul will be raised, and their doctors argue strenuously for 
the possibility of the resurrection of the hotly, and dispute 
witli great subtlety concenuiig the maimer of it.® Ihit 
Muhammad has taken care to preserve one part of the 
body, Avluitever becomes of the rest, to serve for a basis of 
the future edifice, or rather a leaven for the mass which is 
to be joined to it. For ho taught that a man’s body was 
entirely consumed by the earth, except only the bone 
called al Ajb, wdiich we name the os c/jccygis, or rurnp- 
bone; and that as it was the first formed in the human 
body, it will also remain iincorrupted till the last day, as 
a seed from wdieiice the whole is to be renowned : and tliis 
he said Avould be effected by a forty days’ rain wliicli 
God should send, and which would cover the eartli to the 
height of twelve cubits, and cause the bodies to sprout 
forth like plants.'* llerciii also is Muliammad beholden 
to the Jews, M'ho say the same things of the bone lAv/f 
excepting that what lie attributes to a great rain will bo 
effected, according to them, by a dew impregnating the 
dust of the eartli. 

The time of tlie resurrection the Muliammadans allow 
to be a perfect secret to all but God alone : the angel 
Gabriel himself acknowledging his ignorance on tliis point 

^ Or, as we corruptly name him, * Idem, ibid., p. 255, &c. 
Avicenna. * Bereshit. rabbah, &c. Vide 

2 Kenz al airflr. Pec., ubi sup., p. 117, &c. 

® Vide Poc., ubi sup., p. 254. 
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wlien Muliamrnacl asked him about it. However, they say 
the approach of that day may be known from certain signs tho 
Mdiich are to precede it. These signs they disunguish <iay. 
into two sorts — the lesser and the greater — which 1 shall 
briefly enumerate after Dr. lk)cock.^ 

The lesser signs are: 1. The decay of faith among men.- i^csscr signs 
2. The advancing of the meanest ])ersons to eminent dig- pilih? 
nity. 3. That a maid-servant shall become the moLher of 
her mistress (or master), by wliich is meant eitlier tliat 
towards the end of the 'world men shall be much given 
to sensuality, or that the Muliaminadans shall then tuke 
many captives. 4. Tumults and seditions. 5. A war 
with the Turks. 6. Great distress in the world, so tliat a 
man wlieu he passes by another s grave shall say, Would 
to God I were in his place.’' 7. That the provinces of 
Ii'dk and Syria shall refuse to pay their tribute. And, 8. 

That the buildings of Madina shall reach to Ahab or 
Yahab. 

The greater signs are : 

1. The sun’s rising in tlic west, which some have ima- Omita- 
giried it originally did.^ 

2. The appearance of tlie l'>oast, wliich sliall rise out of 
the earth, in the temple of Makkah, or on Mount Safa, or 
in the territory of Tayif, or some other place. Tliis beast 
they say is to be si.^ty cubits liigh: though others, not 
satisfied with so small a size, will have her reach to the 
clouds and to heaven when lier head only is out; and tliat 
she will appear for tliree days, but show only a third paiD 
of her body. Tliey describe this monster, as to her form, to 
be a compound of various species, having the head of a hull, 
the eyes of a hog, the ears of an elephant, the horns of a 
stag, the neck of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, the colour 
of a tiger, the back of a cat, the tail of a ram, the logs of 
a camel, and the voice of an ass. Some say this beast is 


^ Vide Poe., iibi sup., p. 25S, &c. * See Wliiston’s Tlieory of the 

See Luke xviii. S. Earth, bk. ii. p. yS, kc. 
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to appeoT tlirce times in several places, and that she will 
bring with her the rod of Moses and the seal of Solomon ; 
and being so swift that none can overtake or escape her, 
will with the first strike all the believers on the face and 
mark tliem with the Avord !Mninin, ie., believer; and with 
the latter will mark the unbelievers, on tlie face likewise, 
with tljc word Kfifir, i.e., infidel, that every person may 

known for what he really is. They add that tlie same 
beast is to demonstrate tlie vanity of all religions except 
Islam, and to speak Arabic. All this stuff seems to bo 
tlie result of a confused idea of the beast in the Revela- 
tion.’ 

3. War with the Greeks, and the taking of Constan- 
tinople by 70,000 of tlie posterity of Isaac, who shall not 
win that city by force of arms, but the walls shall fall 
down while they cry out, "‘Tliere is no god but Ooo: Gon 
is most great ! ” As they are dividing tl\e spoil, nows wdll 
come to them of the appearance of Antichrist, ^Yhereupou 
they shall leave all, and return back. 

4. Thfi corning of Antichrist, wdiom the Muhammadans 
call al Masih al Dajjdl, i.e,, the false or lying Christ, and 
simply al Dajjal. Ho is to be one-eyed, and marked on 
tlio forehead with the letters K.F.R., signifying Kafir, or 
inlidol. Tliey say that the Jews give him the name of 
Mcssiali Ben David, ajid pretend he is to come in tlie last 
days and to be lord both of land and sc^a, and that he will 
restore the kingdom to them. According to the traditions 
of Muliammad, he is to appear first l)etweeii Irak and Syria, 
or according to others, in tlie province of Khurasan ; they 
add that lie is to ride on an ass, that lie will be followed 
by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and continue on earth forty 
days, of wliich one wdll be equal in length to a year, anothc 3 r 
to a month, another to a week, and the rest will be common 
days ; that he is to lay waste all places, but will not enter 
Makkah or Madina, which are to be guarded by angels ; 


^ Chap. xiii. 
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and tliat at length lie will he slain hy Jesus, wlio is to 
encounter liini at the gate of Lud. It is said that Mu- 
hammad foretold several Antichrists, to tlic nuiiiber of 
about tlvii'ty, but one of greater note than the rest. 

5. The descent of Jesus on earth. Tliey pretend that 
he is to descend near the white tower to the cast of 
Damascus, when tlie people are returned from the taking 
of Constantinople; tliat lie is to embrace tlie Muham- 
inadan religion, marry a wife, get children, kill Antichrist, 
and at length die after forty years’, or, acc.ordiiig to others, 
twenty-four years’,^ continuance on earth. Under liini 
tliey say there will be great security and plenty in the 
world, all hatred and malice being* laid aside ; u hen lioiis 
aii<l camels, bears and sheep, shall live in peace, and a 
eliild shall play wutli serpents unhurt.- 

6. War with the Jews, of wliom the Muhammadans 
are to make a religious slaughter, the very trees and stones 
(liscoveriiig such of them as hide tliemselves, except only 
the tree called (J-liarkad, which is the tree of the Jews. 

7. The eruption of (Jog and Magog, or, as they are 
called in the East, Vajuj and JMajiij, of whom many 
tliing.s are related in the (iuran-* and the traditions of 
Muhammad. These barbarians, they tell us, having passed 
the lake of Tiberias, wdiich the vanguard of their vast army 
will drink dry, will come to Jerusalem, and there greatly 
distress Jesus and liis coinpaiiions ; till at liis rerpiest 
God will destroy them, and fill the eartli with their car- 
cases, W’hich after some time God will send birds to carry 
away, at the prayers of Jesus and his followers. Tlieir 
bows, arrows, and quivers the Muslims wall burn for 
seven years together;^ and at last God will send a rain 
to cleanse the earth, and to make it fertihi. 

8. A smoke which shall fill tlie wdiole earth.^ 

^ A 1 Thaldbi, in Quran, c. 4. ^ Quran, c. 44, v. 10, and the 

® See Isaiah xi. 6, &c. notes thereon. Compare also Joel ii, 

* Cap. 18, V. 96. and 21, v. 96. 20, and Kev. ix. 2. 

* See Kzek. xx.xix. 9 ; Rev. xx. 8. 
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9. An eclipse of the moon. Muhammad is reported to 
l)avG said that there would be three eclipses before the 
last liour ; one to be seen in the East, another in the West, 
and the third in Arabia. 

ro. Tlie retui-ni]ig of tlie Arabs to the worship of al Ldt 
and al TJzza and tlie rest of their ancient idols, after the 
decease of every one in whose luairt there was faith equal 
to a grain of iniistard-seod, none but tluj very worst of men 
being left alive. For Gon, they say, will send a cold 
odoriferous wind, blowing from Syria Damascena, which 
sliall sweep away the souls of all tlie faithful, and the 
Quran itself, so that men will remain in tlic grossest 
ignorance for a hundred years. 

11. The discovery of a vast heap of gold and silver by 
llie retreating of the Euphrates, which will be the destriie- 
lion of many. 

12. The demolition of the Kaabah or temple of Makkah 
by the Thlnopians.^ 

13. The speaking of boasts and inanimate things. 

14. The breaking out of fire in the province oflTijuz; 
or, according to others, in Yainaii. 

15. Tlie appearance of a man of tlie descendants of 
Qahtan, who shall drive men before him witli his staff. 

16. The coming of the Mahdi or director, concerning 
whom Muhaniinad prophesied tliat the world sliould not 
liave an end till one of his oAvn family sliould govern tlie 
Arabians, wlioscj name sliould be tlie same wdlh his own 
name, and whose father's name should also be tlie same 
with his father’s name, who should fill the earth with 
righteousness.* This person the Shiites believe to be now 

* All of a remarkable nioveiiient among Indian Muslims, 

aroused during the eleventh century (A.n.) by the expected advent 
of the Im^m Mahdi, is given in F. Talboya Wheeler’s History of 
Jndia^ vol. iv. part i. ])p. isr^iss- JS. m. w. 


^ See post, ill this section. 
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alive, and concealed in some secret place till the time of 
his manifestation ; for they suppose him to ho no other 
than the last of the twelve Imams, named Muhammad 
Abud Qasim, as their prophet was, and the son of Hasan 
al Askaii, the eleventh of that succession. He was l)oni 
at Sarmanrai in the 255th year of the Hijra.^ From this 
tradition, it is to be presumed, an opinion pretty current 
among the Cliristians took its rise, that the Muhammadans 
are in expectation of their prophet’s return. 

17. A M'iiid which sliall sweej) away the souls of all 
who have but a grain of faith in their hearts, as has been 
mentioned under the tenth sign. 

These are the greater signs, which, according to their 
doctrine, are to precede the resurrection, but still leave 
the hour of it uncertain; for the immediate sign of its 
being come will be the first blast of the trumpet, which TiiobUst 
they believe will be sounded three times. The first they 
call tlie blast of constcraatio)iy at tlie hearing of which 
creatures in heaven and earth shall be struck with terror, 
except ,those whom God shall please to exempt from it. 

The effects attributed to this first sound of the trumpet 
are very wonderful; for they say the earth will be shaken, I'last;. 
and not only all buildings, but tlie Aany mountains 
levelled ; that the heavens shall melt, the sun be darkened, 
the stars fall, on the death of the angels, who, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended between lieaven and earth, 
and tlie sea shall be troubled and dried up, or, according 
to others, turned into flames, the sun, moon, and stars 
being thrown into it: the Quran, to express the greatness 
of the terror of that day, adds that women who give suck 
shall abandon the care of their infants, and even the she- 
camels which have gone ten months Avith young (a most 
valuable part of the substance of that nation) shall be 
utterly neglected. A further effect of tliis blast Avill be 
that concourse of beasts mentioned in the Quran, 2 though 


^ Vidtj D’HerbeL, Bibl. Orient., p. 531. 


* Cap. Si, V. 5. 
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some doubt wlictlier it be to precede the resurrection or 
not. They who suppose it will precede, think that all 
kinds of animals, foriretting their respective natural fierce- 
ness and timidity, wdll run together into one place, being 
terrified by the sound of tlie trumjoet and the sudden 
shock of nature. 

The Muhammadans believe that this first blast will be 
followed by a second, which they call the Hast of emminct- 
tiouf wlien nil creatures, both in heaven and earth, shall 
die or he anniliilated, except those whicli Goj) shall please 
to exempt from the common fate;‘^ and this, they say, 
sliall happen in the twinkling of an eye, nay, in an instant, 
notliiiig surviving except God alone, with paradise and 
hell, and the inhabitants of those two jdaces, and the 
tlirone of glory.^ The last who shall die will l)e the angel 
of death. 

Forty years after this will be heard the bind of rcmrrcc- 
iiou, when the trumpet sliall be sounded tlie third time by 
Israfil, who, together with Gabriel and Michael, will be 
previously restored to life, and standing on the rock of the 
temple of Jerusalem,'* sliall, at God’s command, call to- 
gether all the dry and rotten bones, and other dispersed 
parts of tlic bodies, and the very liairs, to judgment. This 
angel having, by the divine order, set the trumpet to his 
mouth, and called together all the souls from all parts, 
will throw them into his trumpet, from whence, on his 
giving the last sound, at the command of God, they will 
iiy forth like bees, and lill tlie whole space between heaven 
and earth, and then repair to their respective bodies, wliich 


^ Several \VTiters», however, make 
no distinction Ijetween this blast and 
the first, supposing the trumpet will 
sound but twdcc. See the notes to 
(^unln, c. 39, V. 68. 

2 Qurdn, c. 30, v. 14. 

® To these some add the spirit 
who boars the waters on w^hich the 
throne is placed, the preserved table 
wherein the decrees o£ God are 


registered, and the pen wherewith 
they are written ; all which things 
the Muhammadans imagine were 
created before the world. 

* In this circumstance the Mu- 
hainniadans follow the Jews, w'ho 
also agree that the trumpet will 
sound more than once. Vide 11 . 
l?ecbai in Diur hattorah, and Otioth 
shol K. Akiba. 
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the opening eartli will suffer to arise ; and the first wlio 
shall so arise, according to a tradition of Muliammad, will 
be himself. For this birth the earth will be prepared by 
tlie rain above mentioned, whicli is to fall conliimally for 
forty years/ and will resemble the seed of a man, and be 
supplied from the water under tlie throne of (loi), whicli 
is calhid living water ; by the efficacy and virtue of wliicli 
the dead bodies shall spring forth from their graves, as 
they did in their mother’s womb, or as corn si»routs fortli 
by common rain, till tliey become perfect; after which 
breath will be breatlied into thorn, and they will shicp in 
their sepulchres till they are raised to life at the last 
trump. 

As to the length of the day of judgment, the Qurtin in 
one place tells us that it will last 1000 years,- and in an- tiiwit-aay. 
other 50,000.'*^ To reconcile this apparent contradiction, 
the commentators use several shifts: some saying they 
know not what measure of time God intends in those jjas- 
sagos ; others, that tliese forms of speaking are figurative 
and not to be strictly taken, and were designed only to 
express tlie terribleness of that day, it being usual for the 
Arabs to describe what they dislike as of long continiumce, 
and what they like as the contrary; and others supfiose 
them spoken only in reference to the difficulty of the 
business of the day, which, if Gob should commit to any 
of his creatures, they Avould not be able to go through it 
in so many thousand years ; to omit some oilier opinions 
which we may take notice of elsewhere. 

Having said so much in relation to the time of the 
resurrection, let us now see who are to be raised from the 
dead, in what manner and form they sliall be raised, in 
what place they shall be assembled, and to W'hat end, 
according to the doctrine of the Muhammadans. 

^ Elsewhere (see aupra, p. 130) this to fall durinjj the whole interval 
rain is said to continue only forty between the second and third blasts, 
days ; but it rather seems that it is - Qunin, c. 32, v. 4. 

® Ibid., c. 70, V. 4. 
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ReainTe^-- Tliat the resurrectiou will be general, and extend to all 

goiierai. ' creatuics, both angels, genii, men, and animals, is the 
received opinion, which they support by the authority of 
the Quran, though that passage which is produced to prove 
the resurrection of brutes be otherwise interpreted by 
some.’- 

Manner of Till) manner of their resurrection will be very different. 

the rising* -i 

of the dead, lliose wlio arc destiiied to be partakers of eternal liappi- 
ncss will arise in honour and vsecurily ; and those wlio are 
doomed to misery, in disgrace and under dismal appre- 
hensions. As to mankind, they say that they will be 
raised perfect in all their parts and members, and in the 
same state as they came out of their in other's wombs, 
that is, barefooted, naked, and iincirciimcised ; which cir- 
cumstances when Muhammad was telling his wdfe Ayesha, 
she, fearing the rules of modesty miglit be thereby violated, 
objected that it would be very indecent for men and 
women to look upon one another in that condition; but 
he answered her, tliat the business of the day would be 
too weighty and serious to allow them the making use of 
tliat liberty. Others, however, allege the authority of 
their propViet for a contrary opinion as to their nakedness, 
and pretend he asserted that the dead sliould arise dressed 
ill the same clothes in which they died;‘^ unless we inter- 
pret these words, as some do, not so much of the outward 
dress of tlie body, as the inward clothing of the mind, 
and understand thereby that every per.son will rise again 
in tlic same state as to his faith or infidelity, his know'- 
ledge or ignorance, his good or had works. Muhammad 
is also said to have furtlier taught, by aiiotlier tradition, 
that mankind sliall be assembled at the last day distin- 
guished into three classes. The first, of those who go on 

1 See the notes to Qurdn, c. Si, rise clothed, it ia no wonder the 

V. 5 , and supra, page 136. pious who are buried in their clothes 

2 In this also they follow their should rise with them. Geniar. 
old guides, the Jew.s, who say that Sanhedr., fol. 90. 

if the wheat which is sown naked 
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foot ; the second, of those who ride ; and the third, of 
those who creep grovelling with tlieir faces on the ground. 
The first class is to consist of those l)eliovers wliose good 
works have been few; the second of those who are in 
greater honour with Goi), and more acceptable to him; 
whence Ali affirmed that the pious when they come forth 
from their sepulchres sliall find ready prepared for them 
wdiite-wdnged camels with saddles of gold, w^herein are 
to be observed some footsteps of tlie doctrine of the ancient 
Arabians and the third class, they say, will be composed 
of the infidels, ^vhom God shall cause to make their ap- 
pearance with their faces on the earth, blind, dumb, and 
deaf. Ihit the ungodly wdll not bo thus only distinguished ; 
for, according to a tradition of the prophet, there will be 
ten sorts of wicked nicii on wliom God shall on tliat dav 

t/ 

fix certain discretory remarks. The first will appear in 
tlie form of apes; these are the professors of Zendicism : 
the second in that of swine ; these are tliey wlio have 
been greedy of filthy lucre and enriched themselves by 
public oppression : the third will be brought with their 
heads reversed and their feet distorted; these arc the 
usurers: tlie fourth will wander about blind; these arc 
unjust judges: the fifth will be deaf, dumb, and blind, 
understanding nothing; these are tliey who glory in tlieir 
own works : the sixth will gnaw their tongues, which will 
hang down upon their breasts, corrupted blood flowing 
from their mouths like spittle, so that everybody shall 
detest them ; these are the learned men and doctors, wdioso 
actions contradict their sayings: the seventh wdll have 
their hands and feet cut off; these are they who have 
injured their neighbours: the eighth will be fixed to the 
trunks of palm trees or stakes of wood; these are the 
false accusers and informers: the ninth will stink wwse 
than a corrupted corpse ; these are they who have indulged 
their passions and voluptuous appetites, but refused God 


^ See supra. Sect. I., p. 43. 
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such part of their wealth as was due toliim: the tenth 
will be clothed with j^ariuents daubed' with pitch ; and 
these are the proud, the vainglorious, and the arrogant. 

As to the place wdiere they are to be assembled to judg- 
ment, the Quran and the traditions of Muliannnad agree 
tliat it will be on the earth, but in wliat part of tlie earth 
it is not agreed. Some say tlieir prophet mentioned Syria 
for tlie place; others, a wliite and even tract of land, with- 
out inhabitants or any signs of buildings. A1 Ghazali 
imagines it will be a second eartli, which he supposes to 
be of silver; and others, an eartli which lias nothing in 
CO in moil with our.s but the name; having, it is possible, 
lieard something of tlie new heavens and new earth 
mentioned in Scripture: wliencc tlie Quran has this ex- 
pression, On the day wherein tlie earth shall be changed 
into another earth.” ^ 

Tlie end of the resurrection tlie Muliammadans declare 
to be, tliat they who are so raised may give an account of 
tlieir actions and receive the reward thereof. And they 
believe that not only mankind, but the genii and irrational 
animals also,‘^ sluill be judged on this great day, w'hen the 
unarmed cattle shall take vengeance on the horned, till 
entire satisfaction shall he given to the injured.^^ 

As to mankind, they hold tliat when they are .all 
assembled together, they will not be imiiiediately brought 
to judgment, but the angels will keo-i) tlieiu in their ranks 
and order wdiilc they attend for that purpose ; and this 
attendance some say is to last forty years, otliers seventy, 


1 Cap. 14, V. 49. 

*** Quran, e. 6, v. 37. Vide Mai- 
inoiiid,, More Nev., part iii. c. 17. 

^ This Opinion the learned Greavc.s 
{supposed to have taken its rise from 
the following wovdn of Ezekiel, 
wrongly understood : “ And as for 
ye, O my flock, thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold I, even I, will judge 
Ihitween the fat cattle, and between 
the lean cattle ; because ye have 
thrust with side and with shoulder, 


and pushed all the diseased with 
your horiiH, till ye have .scattered 
them abroad ; therefore will 1 save 
iny flock, and they shall no more be 
a prey, and I will judge between 
cattle and cattle,” &c. (Kzek. xxxiv. 
17, 20- 22). Much might be said 
concerning brutes deserving future 
reward and punishrncint. See Bayle, 
3 >ict. Hist. Art. Rorarius, Rem. I)., 
&c. 
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Others 300, nay, some say no less than 50,000 years, each 
of them vouching their prophet's aiilhority. During tin's 
space they will stand looking up to heaven, hut without 
receiving aiiy information or orders thence, and are to suiier 
grievous torments, both the just and the unjust, tljough 
with manifest diflerence. For the limbs of tlie former, 
particularly tliose parts which they used to wasli in making 
the ceremonial ablution before prayer, shall sliine gloriously, 
and their snfleriijgs shall be light in comp, arisen, and shall 
last no longer than tlie time necessary to Scay the appointed 
prayers; hut tlie latter will have their faces obscured with 
Idackness, and disfigured witli all the marks of sorrow and 
deformity. Wliat will then occasion not the least of their 
pain is a wonderful and incredible sweat, whicli will even 
stop their montlis, and in which they will be immersed in 
various degrees according to their demerits, some to the 
ankles only, some to the knees, some to tlie middle, some 
so high .as tlieir mouth, .and others as their cars. And this 
sweat, tliey say, will be provoked not only by that vast 
concourse of all sorts of creatures mutually pressing and 
treading 011 one another's feet, but by the near and unnsual 
approach of the sun, which will be then no farther from 
them than the distance of a mile, or, as some translate the 
wuird, the signilication of wdiich is ambiguous, than the 
length of a bodkin. So that their skulls will boil like a 
potji and tliey wall be all bathed in s\voat. From this 
incoiivenieiice, however, the good will be protected by the 
shade of God's throne ; but the wicked will be so miserably 
tormented with it, and also with hunger, and thirst, and a 
stilling air, that they wall cry out, “ Lord, deliver us from 
tins anguish, though thou send us into hell-lire."^ What 
they fable of the extraordinary heat of the sun on this 
occasion, the Muhammadans certainly borrow^ed from the 
Jews, who say, that for the punishment of the wdeked on 
the last day that planet shall be drawai from its sheath, 


1 A1 Ghazali. 


* Idem. 
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ill wliicli ifc is now put up, lest it should destroy all things 
by its excessive heat.^ 

When those avIio have risen shall have waited the limited 
time, the Muhammadans believe (loi) will at length ap- 
pear to judge them; Muhammad undertaking the office 
of intercessor, after it shall have been declined by Adam, 
hToah, Abrahnm, and Jesus, wlio sliall beg deliverance only 
for their own souls. They say tliat on this solemn occa- 
sion God will come in the clouds, surrounded by angels, 
and will produce tlie books w'horein the actions of every 
person, are recorded by their guardian angels,- and wdll 
command the prophets to hear witness against those to 
whom tliey have been respectively sent. Then every one 
will bo examined concerning all his words and actions, 
uttered and done by him in this life ; not as if Gui) needed 
any information in tliose respects, hut to oblige tlie person 
to make public confession and acknowledgment of God's 
justice. The particulars of which they shall give an accomit, 
as Muliainmad himself enumerated them, are — of their 
time, how they spent it; of their wmalth, by wliat means 
they acquired it and how they employed it; of their 
bodies, wherein they exercised them; of their knowledge 
and learning, wdiat use they made of them. It is said, 
however, that Muhammad has affirmed that no less than 
70,000 of his followers should be permitted to enter para- 
dise without any previous examination, which seems to he 
contiadictory to what is said above. To the questions 'sve 
have mentiouod each person shall answer, and make his 
defence in the best manner he can, endeavouring to excuse 
himself by casting the blame of his evil deeds on others, 
so that a dispute shall arise even between the soul and 
tlic body, to w'liich of them their guilt ought to be imputed, 
the soul saying, “ 0 Lord, my body I received from thee ; 
for thou createdst me without a hand to lay hold with, 


^ Vide Pocock, nrit. in Port. Mosis, p. 277. 
“ See HUpra, p. 1 20. 
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a foot to walk with, an eye to see w^ith, or an nnderstand- 
ing to apprehend with, till I came and entered into this 
body; therefore, punish it eternally, but deliver me.” 

The body, on the other side, will make this apology : — “ 0 
Lord, thou createdst me like a stock of wood, having 
neither hand that I could lay hold with, nor foot that I 
could walk witli, till this soul, like a ray of light, entered 
into me, and my tongue began to speak, my eye to see, 
and my foot to walk ; therefore, punisli it eternally, but 
deliver me.” But God will propound to them the following 
parable of the blind man and the lame man, which, as well 
as the preceding dispute, w^as borrowed by tlie Muham- 
madans from the Jews:^ — A certain king, having a pleasant 
garden, in which were ripe fruits, set two ]:>ersons to kecf) 
it, one of whom was blind and the other lame, the former 
not being able to see the fruit nor the latter to gatlier it; 
the lame man, however, seeing the fruit, persuaded the 
blind man to take him upon his slioulders ; and by that 
means he easily gathered the fruit, which they divided 
between them. The lord of tlie garden, coming some time 
after, and inrpiiring after his fruit, each began to excuse 
himself ; the blind man said he had no eyes to see with, 
and the lame man that he had no feet to approueh the 
trees. But the king, ordering the lame man to be set 011 
the blind, passed sentence on anti punished them both. 

And in the same manner will God deal with the body and 
the soul. As these apologies will not avail on that day, 
so will it also be in vain for any one to deny his evil 
actions, since men and angels and his own members, nay, 
the very earth itself, will be ready to bear witness against 
him. 

Though the Muhammadans assign so long a space for Tiiho ; 
the attendance of the resuscitated before their trial, yet the uiui. 
they tell us the trial itself will be over in miioli less time. 


^ GeiDara, Sanheclr. c. ii ; 11 . Jos, AJb4>, Serin, iv. c. 33. See also 
Epiphan, in Aiicorat., sect. S9. 
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and, aceordini^ to an expression of Muliammad, familiar 
enough to the Arabs, will last no longer tlian while one 
may milk an ewe, or than the space between the two 
milkings of a she-camel.^ Some, explaining those words 
so frequently used in the Qiinin, “Cod will be swift in 
taking an account,” say that he will judge all creatures 
in the space of half a day, and others that it will be done 
ill less time than the twinkling of an eye.- 

At this examination they also believe that each person 
vered. j^ave tlio book wdierein all the actions of his life are 

w'ritteu delivered to him; which books tlie righteous will 
receive in their right hand, and read witlx great pleasure 
and satisfaction, but the ungodly will be obliged to take 
them against their wills in their left,^ wliich will be 
bound behind their backs, their right liand being tied up 
to their necks.^ 

Tho groat To sliow the Gxact justice which will be observed on 
dti&cnb&d. this great day of trial, the next thing they describe is the 
balance 'wherein all things shall be weighed. They say 
it will be held by Gabriel, and that it is of so vast a size, 
that its two scales, one of whicli hangs over paradise, and 
the other over hell, are capacious enough to contain both 
heaven and earth. Though some are \villing to under- 
stand wliat is said in the Quran (joncerning tliis balance 
allegorically, and only as a figurative representation of 
God’s equity, yet the more ancient and orthodox opinion 
is that it is to be taken literally; and since words and 
actions, being mere accidents, are not capable of being 
themselves weighed, they say tliat the books 'wherein 
they are written will be thrown into the scales, and 
according as those wherein the good or the evil actions 

1 The Arabs use, after they have ® Pocock, not. in Port. Mosis, pp. 
drawn some milk from the camel, 27S-282. See also Quran, c. 2, v. 
to wait a while and let her young 20 1. 

one suck a little, that she may give ® Qur^n, c. 1 7, v. 16; c. 18, v. 
down her milk more identifully at 47; c. 69, v. 25; and c. 84, vv. 7, 8. 
the second milking. * Jamuddin. 
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are recorded sliall preponderate, senience will be given ; 
t^'ose wlio.se balances laden with their good works sliall 
be heavy will be saved, but those whose balances are 
light wdll be condemned.’^ Nor will any one have cause 
to complain that God suffers any good action to pass 
unrewarded, because the wicked for the good they do 
have their reward in this life, and therefoi’C can expect no 
favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention 'as well of the Notions 
books to be produced at the last day, wdierein nien s ilailuicc bor- 
actions are registered, ^ as of the balance wherein tlu3y anVi“^ 
shall be weighed;'^ and the Scripture itself seems to have 
given the first notion of botliJ But what the rersiaii 
Magi believe of the balance comes nearest to the Muham- 
madan o})inion. Tliey hold that on tlie day of judgment 
two angels, named Milir and Sarosh, will stand on the 
bridge we shall describe by and by, to examine every 
person as lie passes ; that tlie former, wlio represents the 
divine mercy, will hold a balance in bis hand to weigh 
the actions of iiuni; tliat according to tlie report he shall 
make tliereof to God, sentence will be jiroiiounccd, and 
those whose good W'orks are found more ponderous, if 
they turn the scale but hy the weight of a haiiywill be 
permitted to pass forward to paradise; but those whose 
good works sliall be found light will be by the other 
angel, who represents God's justice, iirecipitatcd from the 
bridge into hell/' 

This examination being passed, and every one’s works Mutual rc- 
weighed in a just balance, that mutual retaliation will itrav-i-'' 
follow, according to which every creature will take ven- S 'mcjT.'.' 
geance one of another, or have satisfaction made tliem 
for the injuries wliicli they have suffered. And since 

^ Qurdn, c. 23, v. 103; c. 7, v. 8, * Kxod. xxxii. 32, 33 ; Dan. vii. • 

&c. 10; liev. XX. 12, &c., and Dan. v. 

Midrash, Yalkut Shemuni, f. 27. 

153, c. 3. ® Hyde, De Kel. Vet. Pers., pp. 

® Gcmar. Sanhedr., f. 91, &c. 245, 401, &c. 
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there will then be no other way of returning like for like, 
the manner of giving this satisfaction will be by taking 
away a proportionable part of the good works of hitn who 
offered tlie injury, and adding it to those of him who 
suffered it. Which being done, if the angels (by wdioso 
ministry this is to be performed) say, ‘'Loni, 'we have 
given to every one his due, and there remainetli of this 
person’s good works so much as .ccpialleth the woiglit of 
an ant,” (tOD will of his mercy cause it to be doulded unto 
him, that he may be admitted into paradise; but if, on 
the contrary, his good works be exhausted, and there re- 
main evil works only, and there be any who have not yet 
received satisfaction from him, God will order tliat an 
equal weiglit of tlieir sins be added unto liis, that he may 
be punislied for them in their stead, and lie will be sent 
to hell laden with both. This will be the mctljod of God’s 
dealing with mankind. As to brutes, after they shall 
have likewise taken vengeance of one another, as we have 
mentioned above, he will command tliem to bo changed 
into dust ; ^ wicked men being reserved to more grievous 
punishment, so that tliey shall cry out, on hearing this 
sentence passed on the brutes, “Would to God that we 
were dust also!” As to the genii, many Muhammadans 
are of opinion that such of them as are true believers will 
undergo the same fate as the irrational animals, and have 
no other reward than the favour of being converted into 
dust; and for this they quote the authoiity of their 
propliet. But tliis, how^ever, is judged not so very reason- 
able, since the genii, being capable of putting themselves 
in the state of believers as well as men, must consequently 
deserve, as it seems, to be rew-ardod for their faith, as \vell 
as to be punislied for infidelity. Wherefore some entertain 
a more favourable opinion, and assign the believing genii 
a place near the confines of paradise, where they will 


^ Yet they say the dog of the favour, be admitted into paradise, 
even sleepers and Ezra’s ass, which See Qurdn, c. 18, vv. 8-24, and 
was raised to life, will, by peculiar c. 3, 
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enjoy sufficient felicity, though they he not admitted into 
that delightful mansion. l>ut the unbelieving genii, it 
is universally agreed, will be punished eternally, and be 
thrown into hell with the infidels of mortal race. It may 
not be improper to observe, that under tlie denomination 
of uiibelioving genii, the Muhammadans comprelieiid also 
the devil and his companions.^ 

The trials being over and the assembly dissolved, the 
Muhammadans hold that those who are to be admitted into ovcrhdi. 
paradise will take the right-hand way, and those who are 
destined to hell-fire will take the left; Imtbotliof them 
must first pass the bridge, called in Arabic al Sirat, wdiich 
they say is laid over the midst of hell, and described to be 
liner than a hair and sharper than the edge of a sword, 
so that it seems very difficult to conceive how any one 
shall be able to stand upon it; for wdiieli reason most of 
the sect of the Mutazilites reject it as a fable, though the 
orthodox think it a sufficient proof of the truth of this 
article that it was seriously affirmed by him who never 
asserted a falsehood, meaning their prophet, who, to add 
to the difficulty of the passage, has likewise declared that 
this bridge is beset on each side with briars and booked 
thorns, which will, however, be no impediment to tlio good, 
for tliey sliall pass with wonderful ease and swiftness, like 
lightning or the wdnd, Muhammad and his Muslims lead- 
ing the way; whoreaKS the wicked, what wdth the slipi)eri- 
ncss and extreme narrowness of the path, the entangling 
of the tliorns, and the extinction of the light wliicli 
directed the former to paradise, will soon miss their foot- 
ing, and fall downi headlong into hell, which is gaping 
beneath thein.*-^ 

This circumstance Muhammad scorns also to have 
borrowed from tlie Magians, who teach that on tlie last from 
day all mankind will be obliged to pass a bridge wdiicli Mugiimts. 
they call Pdl Chfnavad or Chfnavar, that is, the straight 


^ Vide Qurdn, c. 18, v. 48, 


* Pocock, ubi sup., pp. 282- 289. 
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hridgc, leading directly into the other world; on the 
midst of which they suppose the angels, a].)pointed by 
Got) to perform that oflice, will stand, who will require 
of every one a strict account of his actions, and weigh 
tliem in the manner we liave already mentioned^ It is 
true tlie Jews speak likewise of the bridge of hell, which 
tliey say is no broader tlian a thread; but then they do 
not tell us that any shall be obliged to pass it except the 
idolaters, who will fall thence into perdition.- 

TheRf.vcu j\s to tlio punishiiicnt of the wicked, the Muhamnia- 

ftlKirtlUUUts - til t tt • T • t t • 

of hell dans are taught that hell is divided into seven storeys, or 

and their j t 1 1 1 • t n • 

inniatta. fijiai tineiits, 0110 bclow another, designed for the reception 
of as many distinct classes of the damned;^ The lirst, 
whicdi they call Jaliannain, tlioy say will be the receptacle 
of those who acknowledged one God, that is, the wicked 
Muhaininadans, wlio, after liaving there been piinislied 
according to their donierits, will at length he released. Tlic 
second, named Ladhwa, they assign to the Jews ; the third, 
named Uutarna, to the Christians ; the fourth, named al 
Sair, to tlie Sabians; the lifth, named Suqar, to the 
Magians; the sixth, named al Jahiin, to the idolaters; 
and the seventh, whicli is tlie lowest and worst of all, 
and is called al Ilawiya, to the liyjiocrites, or those who 
ontwai’dly professed some religion, but in their hearts 
were of none,** Over each of these apart unaits they 
helieve there will be set a guard of angels,^ nineteen in 

niyde, De Ilol.Vet. Per3.,pp.245, deny the creation and believe the 
402, &c. eternity of the world ; tlie second, 

- Midi-ash, Yalkut Rcubeni, § for the Dualists, or Manichees, and 
( Jehiniiom, the idolatrou.s Arabs ; the third, for 

^ (>ur;'m, c. 15? V. 14. the Bnilnnins of the Indies; the 

^ Others fill these apartments with fourth, for the Jews ; the fifth, for 
different eonipany. kSoirie place in the Christians ; and the sixth, for 
the second the idolaters ; in the the Magians. But all agree in 
third, (log and &c. ; in the assigning the seventh to the hypo- 

fourth, the devils; in the fifth, those crites. Vide Milliiim, De Moham- 
who neglect aims and prayers ; and niodismo ante Moham., p. 412 ; 
crowd the Jews, Christians, and Ma- D’Herbeh, Bibl Orient., p. 36S, &c, 
gians together in the sixth. Some, ® Quran, c. 40, v. 52 ; c.43, v. 77 5 
again, will have the first to be pre- c. 74, v. 30, &c. 
pared for the Dahrians, or those who 
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inimber,^ to wliom the damned will confess the ju>st 
judgment of God, and beg them to intercede with liim for 
some alleviation of their pain, or that they may be deli- 
vered by being annihilated.'^ 

Muhammad has, in his Quran and traditions, been very rmportiou 
exact in describing tlie various torments of hell, which, in iidi. 
according to him, the wicked will sufler both from iiiLense 
heat and excessive cold. AVe shall, liowcvcr, enter into 
no detail of tliein liore, but only observe that the degrees 
of these pains will also vary, in proportion to the crimes 
of the sutterer and the apartment lie is condemned to ; 
and that he who is punislu?d the most lightly of all will 
be shod w'ith shoes of fire, the fervour of whicli will cause 
his skull to boil like a caldron. The condition of these 
unliappy wretches, as the same proidict teaclies, cannot l>o 
properly called eitiier life or death; and tlieir ndseiy will 
be greatly increased by their despair of being ever de- 
livered from that place, since, according to that frccpiont 
expression in the Quran, '' they must remain thorein for 
ever/' It must he remarked, however, that tho infidels 
alone will be liable to eternity of damnation, for the Mus- 
lims, or those who have embraced the true religion, and 
have been guilty of heinous sins, will be delivered thence 
after they shall have expiated their crimes by their 
sufferings. The contrary of either of these opinions is 
reckoned heretical ; for it is the constant orthodox doc- 
trine of the Muhammadans that no unbeliever or idolater 
will ever be released, nor any person who in liis lifetime 
professed and believed the unity of Goi) be condemned to 
eternal punishment. As to the time and manner of the Finni 
deliverance of those believers wdiose evil actions sljall of Miitslim 
outweigh their good, tliere is a tradition of Alnhanimad 
that they shall be released after they shall have been 
scorched and their skins burnt black, and shall afterwartls 
be admitted into paradise ; and wdien the inliabitants of 


^ Quran, c. 74, v. 30, 


2 Ibid., c. 40, V. 52 ; c. 43, v. 77. 
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that place shall, in contempt, call them infenials, God 
will, on their prayers, take from them that opprobrious 
appellation. Others say he taught that while they con- 
tinue in licll they shall be deprived of life, or (as his words 
are otherwise interpreted) be cast into a most profound 
sleep, that they may be the less sensibleof their torments ; 
and that they shall afterwards be received into paradise, 
and there revive on their being washed with the water of 
life; thongli some suppose they will be restored to life 
before they come forth from their place of punishment, 
that at their bidding farewell to their pains tliey may 
have some little taste of them. The time which these 
belie.vers shall be detained there, according to a tradition 
liaiuled down from their prophet, will not be less tliau 900 
years, nor more than 7000. And as to tlie manner of their 
dedivery, tlicy say that they shall l)e distinguished by the 
marks of prostration on those parts of their bodies with 
which they used to toucli the ground in prayer, and over 
which the fire will, therefore, have no power; and tliat 
being known by this characteristic, they will bo relieved 
by the mercy of God, at the intercession of Muhammad 
and the blessed; wdiereupon those who shall have been 
dead will be restored to life, as has been said, and tliose 
whose bodies shall have contracted any sootiness or fdth 
from the flames and smoke of hell will be immersed in 
one of tlie rivers of paradise, called the river of life, which 
will wash them w^biter than pearls.^ 

For most of these circumstances relating to hell and 
tlie state of tlie damned, Muhammad was likewise, in all 
probability, indebted to tlie Jews, and in part to the 
Magians, both of whom agree in making seven distinct 
apartments in hell,‘^ though they vary in other particulars. 
"Jhe former place an angel as a guard over each of these 
infernal apartments, and suppose he will intercede for the 

^ Poc., not. in Port. pp. in Arubin, f. 19 ; Zohar, ad Kxod, 

2S9--291. XX vi. 2, &c. ; and Hyde, De Rel. 

* ^Tishmat hayim, f, 32 ; Gemar. Yet. Pei-a., p. 245, 
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miserable wretclies there imprisoned, wlio will openly 
acknowledge the justice of God in their condemnation.^ 
They also teach that the wicked will sufrer a diversity of 
punishments, and that by intolerable cold" as well as heat, 
and that their faces shall become black and believe 
those of their own religion shall also be puiiisli(3d in hell 
hereafter, according to their crimes (for they hold that 
few or none will be found so exactly rigliieous as to deserve 
no punishment at all), but will soon be delivered thence, 
when they shall be sulliciently purged from their sins by 
their fatlier Abraham, or at the intercession of him or 
some other of the prophets.** The Magians allow but one 
angel to preside over all the seven hells, who is named 
by them Vandiid Yazad, and, as they teach, assigns punish- 
ments proporiioiiate to eacli person’s crimes, restraining 
also the tyranny and excessive cruelty of tlie devil, who 
would, if left to liimself, torment the damned beyond their 
sentence.’'" Those of this religion do also mention and 
descril )0 various kinds of torments, wherewith the wicked 
will be punished in the next life, among wliich, though 
they reckon extreme cold to be one, yet tluiv do not admit 
lire, out of respect, as it seems, to that element, which 
they take to be the representation of the divine nature ; 
and, therefore, they rather choose to describe the damned 
souls as suilering by other kinds of punishments, such as 
an intolerable stink, the stinging and biting of serpents 
and wdid beasts, the cutting and tearing of the llesli by 
the devils, excessive hunger and thirst, and the like.® 
Before we proceed to a de3crii)tion of the IMuliammadan 
I)aradisc, we must not forget to say something of the wall 
or partition which they imagine to be between that place 
and hell, and seems to be copied from the great gulf of 


^ Midraah, Yalkut Shemuni, part Arubin, f. 19. Vide Qnr.-ln, c. 2, v. 
IT, f. 1 16. 79 , and c. 3, v. 24, and notes there. 

Zohar. ad Kxod. xix. ® Hyde, He Hel. Vet. Pers., p. 

^ Yalkut Shemuni, ubi sup., f. S6. 1S2. 

^ Nishiuat hayim, f. 82 ; Gomar. ® Vide eundem, ibid., p. 399, &c . 
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Thcrarii- separation mentioned in Scripture.'^ They call it al Urf, 

Anij\ and more frequently in the plural al Araf, a word derived 
from the verb arq/^/, which signifies to didinfjnuh between 
things, or to jmrt them ; though some commentators give 
another reason for the imposition of tliis name, because, 
tliey say, those who stand on this partition will know and 
distinguish the blessed from the damned by their respec- 
tive marks or characteristics ; - and others say the word 
properly intouds anything that is high raised or elevated, 
as such a wall of separation must be sup])osed to be.^ The 
Muhammadan writers greatly dilTer as to the persons who 
are to be found on al Anif. Some imagine it to be a sort 
of limbo for the patriarchs and prupliels, or for the martyrs 
and those who have been most eminent for sanctity, among 
whom, they say, there will be also angels in the form of 
men. Others place here such whose good and evil works 
are so equal that tliey exactly comitorpoise each other, 
and therefore deserve neither rewTird nor piiiiishmcnt; and 
these, tliey say, will, on the last day, be admitted into 
paradise, after they shall have performed an act of adora- 
tion, whicli Avill be imputed to them as a merit, and will 
make the scale of their good works to overbalance. Others 
suppose this intermediate space wdll be a receptacle for 
those who have gone to war without their parents* leave, 
and tliercin suffered martyrdom, being excluded paradise 
lor their disobedience, and escaping hell because they are 
martyrs. The breadth of this partition w'all cannot be 
supposed to be exceeding great, since not only tliose who 
shall stand thereon will hold confereuco with the inhabi- 
tants both, of paradise and of hell, but the blessed and 
the damned themselves will also be able to talk to one 
another.^ 

If Muhammad did not take his notions of the partition 
we have been describing from Scripture, he must at least 

^ Luke xvi. 26. ® Al Baidhawi. 

2 JaUludclin. Vide Qiinfej C. 7, '* Quran, ubi sup. Vide D’Herbel, 

vv. 47-50. Bibl. Orient., p. 121, &c. 
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have borrowed it at second-hand from the Jews, who 
mention a tliin wall dividing paradise from 

The righteous, as the Muhammadans are tauglit to Tho 
believe, having surmounted the difficulties and passed wattir of 
the sharj) bridge above mentioned, before they enter para- 
disc will be refreshed by drinking at the p«.)nd of their 
prophet, who describes it to be an exact srjuarc, of a 
month’s journey in compass: its water, wliieli is supplied 
by two pipes from al Kauthar, one of the rivei’s of paradise, 
being whiter than milk or silver and more odoriferous than 
musk, Avith as many cups set around it as there are stars 
in the firmament, of which water whoever drinks will 
thirst no more for ever.‘^ This is the first taste which the 
blessed will have of their future and now near-approaching 
felicity. 

Though paradise be so very frerpiently mentioned in 
the Quran, yet it is a dispute anumg the Muliammadans 
Avhether it be already created, or bo to be created here- 
after : the Mutazilites and some other sectaries asserting 
tliat there is not at present any such place in nature, and 
that the paradise which tho righteous wdll inhabit in tlio 
next life will be different from that from wldcli Adam 
was expelled. However, the orthodox profess tlie contrary, 
maintaining that it w’as created even before tlie world, and 
describe it, from their propliet’s traditions, in the following 
manner. 

They say it is situate above the seven heavens (or in Pwxtiiso 
the seventh heaven) and next under the throne of (Jon; ^ ' 
and to express the amenity of the place, tell us that the 
earth of it is of the finest wheat flour, or of the purest 
musk, or, as others will have it, of saffron ; tliat its stones 
are pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings enriched 
with gold and silver, and that the trunks of all its trees 
are of gold, among wdiich the most remarkable is the tree 
called Tiiba, or the tree of happiness. Concerning tliis 


^ Mklrash, YaJkut Sioni., f. II. 


® Al Ghazili, 
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tree they fable that it stands in the palace of Muhammad, 
though a branch of it will reach to the house of every 
true believer ; ^ that it will be laden witli pomegranates, 
grapes, dates, and other fruits of surprising bigness, and 
of tastes unknown to mortals. So that if a man desire to 
eat of any particuilar kind of fruit, it will immediately be 
presented to him, or if lie choose flesh, birds ready dressed 
will be set before him according to liis wish. They add 
that the boughs of this tree will spontaneously lieiid down 
to the hand of tlie person who would gatlier of its fruits, 
and that it will supply tlie blessed not only with food, 
but also with silken garments, and beasts to ride on ready 
saddled and bridled, and adorned with rich trappings, 
wliich will burst forth from its fruits; and that this tree 
is so largo, that a person mounted on the fleetest horse 
would not he able to gallop from one end of its shade to 
the oth(‘r in a luindred years.- 

As plenty of water is one of tho greatest additions to 
the pleasantness of any place, the (iurau often speaks of 
the rivers of paradise as a principal ornament thereof. 
Some of these rivers, they say, flow with water, some with 
milk, some wiili wine, and others with liouey, all taking 
tlieir rise from the root of the tree Tulm: t\vo of which 
rivers, named al Kautliar and the river of life, wo liave 
already mentioned. And lest these sliould not he suffi- 
cient, we are told tins garden is also watered by a great 
number of lesser .springs and fountains, whose pebbles are 
rubies and emeralds, their earth of carnphire, their beds 
of musk, and tlieir sides of saffron, the most remarkable 
among them being SalsabiT and Tasium. 

But all these glories wdll be eclipsed by the resplendent 
and ravishing girls of paradise, called, from their large 
black eyes, Ilur al oyiin, the enjoyment of whose com- 
pany will be a principal felicity of the faithful. These, 
they say, are created not of clay, as mortal women are, 


^ Yahya, in Quran, c. 13. 


^ Jaliluddin, ibid. 
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but of pure musk, being, as tlieir prophet often afTirms in 
bis Quran, free from all natural impurities, defects, and 
inconveniences incident to the sex, of the strictest modesty, 
and secluded from public view in pavilions of hollow 
pearls, so large, that, as some traditions have it, one of 
them will l)e no less tlian four parasangs (or, as others 
say, sixty miles) long, and as many broad. 

The name whicli the Muhammadans usually give toNumoaof 
this happy mansion is al Jaiinat, or the garden ; and bUss. 
sometimes they call it, with an addition, Jannat-ul- 
Firdaus, the garden of paradise, Jannat-ul-Adan, tlic garden 
of Eden (tlioiigh they generally interpret the word Eden, 
not according to its acceptation in Hebrew, but according 
to its meaning in their own tongue, wherein it signifies 
a settled or perpetual habitation), Janriat-iiI-Mawii, the 
garden of abode, Jannat-ul-N’a.i'm, the garden of ph^asure, 
and the like; by wdiich several appellations soni(3 under- 
stand so many difibrent gardens, or at least jdaces of 
different degrees of felicity (for they reckon no less than 
a luindrod such in all), the very meanest whereof will 
afford its inhabitants so many pleasures and delights, that 
one would conclude they must even sink under them, had 
not Muhammad declared, that in order to qualify the 
blessed for a full enjoyment of them, God will give to 
every one the abilities of a hundred men. 

We have already described Muhammad^s pond, whereof Tiietwo 
the rigliteous are to drink before their admission into tliis the of 
delicious seat; besides which some authors^ mention two ooil^uraW 
fountains springing from under a certain tree near tlie 
gate of paradise, and say that the blessed will also drink 
of one of them, to pui’ge their bodies and carry off all 
excrementitious dregs, and will wash themselves in the 
other. When they are arrived at the gate itself, each per- 
son will there be met and saluted by the beautiful youths 
appointed to serve and wait upon him, one of them 


^ Al Ghazdli, X^anz al Afrar. 
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running before, to cany tlie news of his arrival to the 
wives destined for him; and also by two angels, bearing 
the presents sent him by God, one of whom will invest 
him with a garment of paradise, and the other will put a 
ring on each of his fingers, with inscriptions on them 
alluding to the happiness of his condition. By which of 
the eight gates (for so many they suppose paradise to 
liavo) they are respectively to enter, is not worth inquiry; 
but it must be observed that Muhammad has declared 
that no person’s good works Avill gain liim admittance, 
and that even himself shall be saved, not by his merits, 
The mercy but merely by the mercy of God. It is, howe ver, tlie 
Kioumi; constant doctrine of tlie Quniu that the felicity of each 
mousuVcof person will be proportioned to his deserts, and that there 
if uw right- will bo abodes of different degrees of liappiness ; the most 
eminoiit degree being reserved for tlie prophets, tlie second ^ 
for the doctors and teachers of Gdd’s worship, the next 
for the martyrs, and the lower for the rest of tlie righteous, 
according to their several merits. There will also some 
distinction be made in respect to tlio time of their admis- 
sion, Muhammad (to whom, if you will believe him, the 
gates will first be opened) having aflirrned that the poor 
will enter paraxlise five hundred years before the rich: 
nor is this the only privilege which they will enjoy in the 
next life, since the same prophet has also declared, that 
when he took a view of paradise, he saw the majority of 
its inhabitants to be the poor, and when ho looked down 
into hell, he saw the greater part of the wretches confined 
there to be women. 

The great For the first entertainment of the blessed on their 
feubtofood. t]j^ey fable that the whole earth will then be 

as one loaf of bread, wduch God will^ reach to them with 
his hand, holding it like a cake; and that for meat they 
will have the ox Ealam and the fish Niin, the lobes of 
whose livers will suffice 70,000 men, being, as some ima- 
gine, to be set before the principal guests, viz., those who, 
to that number, will be admitted into paradise without 
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cxaniinatioii;^ tlioiigli others suppose that a definite num- 
ber is here put for an indefinite, and that nothing more is 
meant thereby than to express a great multitude of people. 

From tills feast every one will be dismissed to the Rewards of 
mansion designed for him, where (as has been said) he cieacnbod. 
will enjoy such a share of felicity as will be proportioned 
to his merits, but vastly exceed comineliensiou or expecta- 
tion, since the very nuiancst in paradise (as he who, it is 
pretended, must know best has declared) will liave eiglity 
thousand servants, seventy-two wives of the girls of para- 
dise, besides the wives he had in this world, and a tent 
erected for him of pearls, jacinths, and emeralds, of a very 
large extent ; and, according to another tradition, will be 
waited on by three hundred attendants while he eats, will 
be served in dishes of gold, whereof three hundred sliall 
be set before him at once, containing each a difierent kind 
of food, the last morsel of wJiich will be as grateful as the 
first; and will also be supplied with as many sorts of 
liquors in vessels of the same metal; and, to complete 
tlie entertainment, there will be no want of wine, wliicli, 
though forbidden in this life, will yet be freely allowed to 
be drunk in the next, and without danger, since the wine 
of paradise will not inebriate, as that we drink here. Tlie 
flavour of this wine we may conceive to be delicious with- 
out a descriiition, since the vater of Tasnfin and the other 
fountains which will be used to dilute it is said to bo 
wonderfully sweet and fragrant. If any object to these 
pleasures, as an impudent Jew did to Muhammad, that 
so much eating and drinking must necessarily require 
proper evacuations, we answer, as the ju'ophot did, that 
the inhabitants of paradise will not need to ease them- 
selves, nor even to blow’ their nose, for that all superfluities 
will be discharged and carried off by perspiration, or a 
sweat as odoriferous as musk, after wliich their appetite 
shall return afresh. 


^ See supra, p. 142. 
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The magnificence of tlie garments and furniture pro- 
mised hy the Qunin to the godly in the next life is 
answerable to the delicacy of their diet ; for they are to 
be clothed in the richest silks and br(}cades, chiefly of 
green, wlucli will burst fortli from the fruits of paradise, 
and will be also supplied by the leaves of the tree Tuba; 
tliey will be adorned with bracelets of gold and silver, 
and crowns set with pearls of incomparable lustre; and 
will make use of silken carpets, litters of a prodigious 
size, couches, pillow’s, and otlier rich furniture embroidered 
witli gold and pi-ecious stones. 

Ability of That w’e iiuiy the more readily believe what has been 

to mentioned of the extraordinary abilities of the inhabitants 

of paradise to taste these pleasures in their height, it is 
said they will enjoy a perpetual youth ; that in wdiatever 
age tliey liappen to die, they will be raised in their prime 
and vigour, that is, of about thirty years of age, which age 
they wdll never exceed (and tlie same tliey say of the 
damned) ; and tliat when they enter paradise they will be 
of the same stature with Adam, wdio, as they fable, was no 
less than sixty cubits high. And to this age and statui*e 
their cldldren, if they shall desire any (for otherwise their 
wives will not conceive), shall immediately attain, accord- 
ing to that saying of their prophet, If any of the faitliful 
in paradise be desirous of issue, it shall be conceived, born, 
and grown up wdthiii the space of an hour.'* And in the 
same manner, if any one shall have a fancy to employ 
himself in agriculture (wdiicli rustic pleasure may suit the 
wanton fancy of some), wdmt he shall sow w'ill spring up 
and come to maturity in a moment. 

Lest any of the senses should want their proper delight, 
we are told the ear will there be entertained, not only 
with the ravisliing songs of the angel Isriifil, wdio has the 
most melodious voice of all God’s creatures, and of the 
daughters of paradise ; but even the trees themselves will 
celebrate the divine jjraises with a harmony exceeding 
what ever mortals have heard ; to which will be joined the 
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sound of the bells lianging on the trees, wliicli will be put 
in motion by the wind proceeding from the throne of God, 
so often as the blessed wish for music ; nay, the very 
clashing of the golden-bodied trees, whose fruits are pearls 
and emeralds, will surpass human imagination; so that 
the pleasures of this sense will not be the least of the 
enjoyments of paradise. 

Tlie deliglits wo have liitlierto taken a view of, it is said, TiicspM- 
wdll be common to all tlie inhabitants of paradise, even jiioutJ o£^ 
those of the lowest order. What then, think we, must ^ ‘ 
they enjoy who shall obtain a superior degree of lionour 
and felicity ? To these, they say, there are prepared, 
besides all this, “ such things as eye hath not seen, nor 
hath ear heard, nor hiith it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive ; ” an ex])ression most certainly borrowed from 
Scripture.i Tliat we may know wdierein the felicity of 
those who shall attain the highest degree will consist, 
Muhammad is reported to have said that the meanest of 
the inhabitants of paradise will see his gardens, wives, 
servants, furniture, and other possessions take up the 
space of a thousand years’ journey (for so far and farther 
will the blessed see in the next life), but that he will be 
in the liighest bonoiir with God who sliall behold his face 
morning and evening ; and this favour al Ghazdli supposes 
to be tliat additional or superabundant recompense pro- 
mised in the Quran,® which w ill give such excpiisite delight, 
that in respect thereof all the other pleasures of paradise 
will bo forgotten and lightly esteemed ; and not without 
reason, since, as the same author says, every other enjoy- 
ment is equally tasted by the very brute beast wiio is 
turned loose into luxuriant pasture.^ The reader will 
observe, by the way, that this is a full confutation of thosp 
wiio pretend that tlie Muhammadans admit of no spiritual 


^ Isa. Ixiv. 4 ; i Cor. ® Vide Poe., in not. ad Port. Musis, 

Cap. 10, V. 9, &c. p. 305, 
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])lea3ure in the next life, but make the happiness of the 
blessed to consist Avholly in corporeal enjoyments.'^ * 

Whence Muhammad took the greatest part of his para- 
dise it is easy to sliow. The Jews constantly describe the 
future mansion of the just as a delicious garden, and make 
it also reach to the seventh heaven.^ They also say it has 
three gates, ^ or, as others will have it, two;* and four 
rivers (wliicli last circumstance they copied, to bo sure, 
from those of the Garden of Eden),® llowing with milk, 
wine, balsam, and honey Their Eeliemoth and Leviatlian, 
which tlioy pretend will be slain for the entertainment of 
tlie blessed,^ are so apparently the Balam and Niin of 
Muhammad, that his followers themselves confess lie is 
obliged to them for both.^ Tlie Itabbins likewise mention 
seven different degrees of felicity,"'^ and say that the liigliest 
will he of those w'ho perpetually contemplate the face of 
Good® Tlie Persian IMagi had also an idea of the future 
happy estate of the good, very little different from that of 
Muhammad, Paradise they called Pahisht, and Mfnu, 
which signifies crystal^ where they believe the rigliteous 
shall enjoy all manner of delights, and particularly the 
company of the llurai>i-bahisht, or black-eyed nymphs of 
paradise*, tlie care of wdiom, they say, is committed to tlie 
angel Zamiyad;^^ and hence Muhammad seems to have 
taken the first hint of his paradisiacal ladies. 

It is not improbable, however, but that he might have 
been obliged, in some respect, to the Christian accounts of 


* \Vc fiiul no authority for such spiritual blessing in the Qiirdn. 
But see post, p. 162. E. M. w. 


* Vide Keland, I)e Bel. Moh., 1 . 2, 
§ 17 - 

2 Vide Gcinar Tdiiith, f. 25, Bera- 
coth, f. 34, and Midraah sab^th, i, 

Megillah, Amkoth, p. 78. 

^ Midrash, Yalkut Sheniuni. 

® Gen. ii. 10, &c. 


® Midra.sh, Yalkut Sheinuni. 

^ Geinar. Bava Bathra, f. 78; 
Bashi, in Job i. 

® Vide Poe., not. in Port. Mosis, 
p. 298. ^ Nishinat hayiin, f. 32. 

Midrash, Tehillim, f. ii. 
Sadder, porta 5. 

, 12 Hyde, De Bel. Vet. Pera., p. 225. 
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the felicity of the good in the next life.* As it is scarce cimstian 

*' ° p. ;uifi Muslin 

possible to convey, especitilly to the apprehensions or the uMiioiisor 

^ Ti. r 1*1 -j j 1 1 -.1 

generality of mankind, an idea of spiritual pleasures with- stHiccom^ 
out introducing sensible objects, the Scriptures have been 
obliged to represent tlie celestial enjoyments by corporeal 
images, and to describe the mansion of the blessed as a 
glorious and inagnificent city, built of gold and precious 
stones, wdtli twelve gates, through the streets of which 
there runs a river of water of life, and having on either 
side the tree of life, which boars twelve sorts of fruits and 
leavtis of a healing virtued Our Saviour likewise speaks 
of the future state of the blessed as of a kiugiloni where 
they shall eat and drink at his table/^ But then these 
descri])tions have none of those puerile iniagi nation s ^ 
whicli reign throughout that of Mulianirnad, innch less 
any the most distant intiniation of sensual delights, which 
he was so fond of ; on the contrary, we are expressly 
assured that in the resurrciction they will neither marry 
nor be given in marriage, but will be as the angels of God 


* As all the clocUines of ^hihainmad concerning tlie future state 
were prochiirned in ISIakkan .suras hefore the tenth year of hi.s mis- 
sion, and a.s .‘dniost no reference had yet hecn made to Chrislianily, 
it seems (piitc certain tliat he w;is ignorant of the Cliri.stian Scrip- 
turc?.s ; and ina.sjnuch as he everywhere evinces in the Qur;ln liis 
almost entire ignorance of Clnistiaii doctrine, wo may safely con- 
clude that he owed little or nothing to Christianity for his idea.s of 
heaven and hell. n. M. w. 


^ Rev. Text, 10, ^c., and xxii. i,2. 
- liuke xxii. 29, 30, &c. 

® I would not, however, under- 
take to defend all the Cliri.stian 
writers in thi.s particular ; witno.ss 
that one pa.ssageof Ireiueus, wherein 
he introduces a tradition of St. dohu 
that our Lord should say, “ The 
days shall come, in which tiiere shall 
be vines, wdiich shall have each ten 
thousand branches, and every one of 
those branches shall have ten thou- 
sand lesser branches, and every one 
of these branches sliall have ten 


thou.sand t\vig.s, and every one of 
these twigs shall have ten thoiLsiind 
cluster.s of grapes, ami in every one 
of these clusters there shall be ten 
thou.sand grapes, and every one of 
these grapes being pressed shall 
yield tw'o hundred and sevont^y-fivo 
gallou.s of wine ; and when a man 
shall take liold of one of these sacred 
bunches, another buneh shall cry 
out, I am a better bunch : take me, 
and bless the Lord by me,” &c. 
Iren., 1 . 5, c. 33. 


L 
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in heaven ^[iihaminacl, however, to enhance tlie value of 
paradise with his Arabians, chose rather to imitate tlie in- 
decency of tlie Magians than the modesty of the Christians 
in this particular, and lest his beatified Muslims should 
complain that anything was \vanting, bestows on them 
wives, as well as the other comforts of life; judging, it 
is to be presumed, from his own inclinations, that, like 
Panurgus’s ass,- they would tliink all other enjoyments 
not wortli tlieir acceptance if they were to be debarred 
from this. 

Jluliaiumad, after all, intimated to his followers, 
disc ill tlio that what he had told tliem of paradise was to be taken, 

Qiiivin to 1)0 n 1 • 1*1 / • ■ 

not Jitcvally, but III a metapliurjcul sense (as it is said the 
sciIbo. Magians do the description of Zoroaster’s ^), this might, 
perhaps, make some atonement; but the contrary is so 
evident from the wdiole tenor of the Quran, that although 
some Muhamiiiadans, whose understandings are too refined 
to admit such gross conceptions, look on their juopliet’s 
descriptions as parabolical, and arc willing to receive them 
in an allegorical or spiritual acceptation,^ yet the general 
and orthodox doctrine is, that the wliole is to be strictly 
believed in tlie obvious and literal acceiiLation ; to prov(i 
which I need only urge the oath they exact from Chris- 
tians (wlio tliey know abhor such fancies) when they 
would bind them in the most strong and sacred manner; 
for in such a case they make them swear that if tln^y 
falsify tlieir engagement, they will aflinu that there will 
be black-eyed girls in the next world and corporeal plea- 


sures. 


r> 


Pefore Ave quit this subject it may not he improper 


^ Matt. xxii. ^o. 

- Vide Kabclais, Pantagr., 1 . 5, c. 
7. A better authority than this 
inij^ht, however, bo in favour 

of Miiharii mad's jiidgnuait in this 
res[)ect ; I mean tliat of Plato, wlio 
is said to have proposed, in liis ideal 
commonwealth, as the reward of 
valiant men and consummate sol- 


di ers, the kisses of boys and bean- 
toons damsels. Vide Cell, Noct. 
Att, 1 . liS, c. 2. 

Vide Hyde, l)c; Kel. Vet. Pers., 
p. 266. 

* Vide eund., in not. ad Bobov. 
Lit. Turcar., p. 21. 

Poc. ad Port. Mosis, p. 305. 
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to observe the falsehood of a vulgar imputation on the 
Muhammadans, who are by several writers^ reported to 
liold that women have no souls, or, if they have, that 
they will perish, like tliose of brute beasts, and will not 
be rewarded in the next life. But wliatever may be tlio 
opinion of some ignorant people among them, it is certain 
that Muhammad had too great a respect for tlie fair sex 
to teacli such a doctrine ; and tlu‘re are several ])assnges 
in tlie Quran wliicli affirm that women, in tlie next life, 
will not only he piinislied for tlicir evil actions, Init will 
also receive the rewards of their good deeds, as well as The rewar*; 
tlio men, and tliat in this case God will make no distinc- woiucn. 
tion of sexes.^ It is true the general notion is that tliey 
Avill not lie admitted into the same abode as the men are, 

1)ecause their places will be supjdicd by the paradisia<‘al 
females (thongh some allow that a man will tliere also lia ve 
the company of those who were his wives in lliis world, or 
at least sucli of them as he shall desire*^), but that g(jod 
women will go into a separates place vt lni])piiics3, where 
they will enjoy all sorts of delights hut whether one of 
those delights will be the enjoyrnent of agreeable i)aramonrs 
created for them, to coinjilete the economy of the ]\[uham- 
madan system, is what I have nowhere found iloci«led. 

One circumstance relating to these beatified females, con- 
formable to wliat he had assorted of the men, he accpiainted 
liis followers with in tlie answer he returned to an old 
woman, wlio, desiring him to intercede with God that she 
might he admitted into paradise, lie told her that no old 
woman would enter that place ; wliich setting the puor 
woman a crying, he explained himself by saying that God 
would then make her young again.® 

^ Honibok, Sum, Contr., p. 16. in not. ad Bobov, de. Visit, u-gr., p. 

Grclot, V^oyMge de Constant., j). 275. 21. See supra, p. 157. 

llicaut’s Present State of the Otto- ‘‘ Vide Chardin, Voy., t<uii. 2, p. 
luan Empire, 1 . 2, c. 21. 32S ; and Bayle, Diet. Hist. Art. 

^ See Quran, c. 3, v. 106 ; c. 4, v. Mahomet, Kein. Q. 

126, &c. ; and also c. 13, v. 23 ; c. 16, ® See Quran, c. 56, v. 36, and the 

40, 48, 57, &c. Vide etiam Kelaiid, notes there ; and Cagnioj, nut. in 
De KeL Moh., 1 . 2, § iS ; and Hyde, Abulfeda, Vit. Moh., p. 145. 
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Thn decrees TliG sixtli great point of faith wljicli the Muhammadans 
are taiiglit by the Quran to l)elicve is God’s absolute 
decree and predestiiiation both of good and evil ; for the 
ortliodox doctrine is, that wljatever hath or shall come 
to pass hi tliis world, whether it be good or whether it be 
bad, procoedeth entirely from the divine will, and is irre- 
vocably fixed and recorded from all eternity in the pre- 
served tabled God having secretly predetermined not only 
tlie adverse and prosperous fortune of every ])erson in this 
world, in the most minute particulars, but also liis faith or 
infidelity, his obedience or disoliedienco, and consequently 
his everlasting liappiness or misery after death, which 
fate or predestination it is not possible by any foresight 
or wisdom to avoid. 

usenwde Of this doctrine l^Iuhammad makes groat use in his 
hiiioi.y Quriin for tlie advancement of his designs, encouraging 
luiid'y’ his followers to fight without fear, and even desperately, 
for the propagation of their faith, by rejiresenting to them 
that all their caution could not avert their inevitable 
destiny or prolong their lives for a iiioment,- and deter- 
ring them from disobeying or rejecting him as an impostor 
by setting before them the danger they might thereby 
incur of being, by the just judgment of Goi), abandoned 
to seduction, liardness of heart, and a reprobate mind, as a 
puuisbment for their obstinacy;^ 

As this doctrine of absolute election and reprobation 
has Ijoeii thought by many of the Muhammadan divines 
to be derogatory to the goodness and justice of God, and 
to make God the author of evil, several subtle distinctions 
have lieen invented and disputes raised to explicate or 
soften it, and diHerent sects have been formed, according 
to their several opinions or methods of explaining this 
point, some of them going so far as even to hold the 


1 Soe supra, p. 108. » Qnnin, c. 3, v. 144 ; c. 4, v. 77, &c. 

^ Ibid., c. 4, vv. 134-144; c. 2, \v. 6-20, &c., passim. 
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direct contrary position of absolute free will in man, as we 
shall see hereafter.^ 

Of the four fundamental points of religious practic C IV.'iyoror 
required by the Qiiriin, the first is prayer, under ^vliil’ll, 
as has been said, are also (.•-oniprehended those legal wash- 
ings or purifications which are necessary pK^paralions 
thereto. 

Of these purifications there are two d»>grees, one called CVmnoni;il 
Ghud, being a total iimnersion or bathing of tlie body tiwilsVc- 
in water, and the other called IFaii ha {by tlie Tevrsians ’ 
Ahdad), which is the washing of their faces, liands, and 
feet after a certain manner. The first is requin^d in soino 
extraordinary cases only, as after having laiji witli a 
woman, or being polluUid by emission of seed, or by 
approaching a dead body ; women also being obliged to 
it after their courses or childbirth. Tlie latter is the 
ordinary ablution in common eases and before i^raycr, and 
must necessarily be used by every person before lie can 
enter ii])on that duty.- It is performed with certain 
formal ceremonies, which have been described by sonui 
writers, but are inucli easier apprehended by seeing them 
done than by tlie best description. 

Tliese purifications were pcrliaps borrowed by j\Iu- tiioc^o wore 
liammad from the Jews ; at least they agree in a great fi’oni llio 
measure with those used by that natioiv who in process ’ 
of time burdened the prccejits of Moses in this point 
with so many traditionary ceremonies, that wliolo books 
liave been written about them, and who were so exact 
and superstitious therein, even in our Saviour’s time, that 
they are often reproved by him for it.*^ Ilut as it is certain 
that the pagan Arabs used lustrations of this kimP long 
before tlie time of Muhammad, as most nations did, and 
still do in the East, where the warmth of the climate 

^ Sect. VTTT. ^ Poe., not. in Port. Mosis, p. 356, 

® Qiinin, 0. 4, V. 42, and c. 5, v. 7. &c. 

Vide Keland, I)e Kel. Moh., 1 . i, * M.ark vii. 3, &c. 

c. 8. * A^ide Hcrodot., 1. 3, c. Iy8. 
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rtMjuiros a "reater nicety and degree of cleanliness than 
tlieso colder parts, i)erlia])s Miihamniad only recalled his 
coniitryiiien to a more strict observance of tlioso purifying 
]'ites, Avliicli had been probably neglected by them, or at 
least. ])erformed in a careless and porfiinctory manner. 
The MuhainmaJans, however, will have it that they are 
as anci(i.nt as Abraham,^ who, they say, was enjoined by 
Ooi) to observe tliein, and was shown the manner of making 
tlie aldiitioii by the Angel Gabriel in the form of a beanliful 
youth.- Nay, some deduce the matter higher, and imagine 
tliat these ceremonies \vere taught our first parents ])y the 
angels.'^ 

! That liis followws might be the more punctual in this 

nn iKi'scfUliitv, Muhammad is said to have declared, that ‘"'the 
citdiih of religion is founded on cleanliness,’’ which is 

tlie one-half of the faith and the key of prayer, without 
whioli it will not bo beard by Goo;* That these expres- 
sions may be tlie better understood, al Ghazali reckons 
four degrees of purification, of wliich the first is, the 
cleansing of the V)ody from all ])ollution, filth, and excre- 
ments; llie second, tlie cleansing of the meml)ors of the 
liody from all wickedness and unjust actions; iho third, 
the cleaiisiTig of the heart from all blamable inclinations 
and odious vices ; and the fourtli, tlu3 purging a man’s 
secret thoughts from all alfectious which may divert their 
attendiiiicc on God: adding, that tlie body is but as the 
outward sliell in respect to the heart, which is as the 
kernel. And for this reason lie highly complains of those 
who are superstitiously solicitous in exterior purifications, 
avoiding those persons as nncloan who are not so scrupu- 


^ Aiaaiinubiiii ViUi Abrah. Vido 
I’oc. Spec., p. 303. 

- J lercnvith a^TCOS the spurious 
(b)spcl of St. n.ariiabiis^, the Spanish 
tiansJation of which (cap. 29) has 
those words ; IHxo Abraham, Que 
Itari yo -pnrff- serrir al JMos de los 
san-etos y ? Jlcspojidid d 

ainjd, Vc c W{adlu fuent^ y lavatc^ 


porque lHn» qnuo*e hahlar covtigo, 
JHxo Abrahani, Como tengo de la* 
mrmc ? Lueyn ct angdise le appare- 
do VO mo uno heUo-nw nwho, y se lavb 
€ii la J'nmte, y le dixo^ A bnihani, haz 
como yo. Y Abrahaui sc lam^ &c. 

* Al Kossai. Vide lleland, De 
Rel. M(»hanj., }). 81. 

4 Al Gliazixli, Ibu al Atblr, 
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lonsly nice as themselves, and at the same time have 
their minds lying uaste, and overrun with pride, ignorance, 
and hypocrisy.^ Wlienco it plainly appears with how 
little foundation the Muliammaclans liavo been charged 
by some writers - witli teaching or imagining that these 
formal wasliings alone cleanse them from tlieir sins.^ 

Lest so necessary a preparation to their devotions should cusintion 
be omitt(?d, either wliei'e water cannot be had, or wlieii it uisiom 
may be of prejudice to a person^s health, they are allowed low^d"^ 
ill such cases to make use of line sand or dust in lieu of 
it;** and then they perform this duty by clapping their 
open hands on the sand, and passing them over the parts, 
in the same manner as if they were dippedin water. Ihit 
for this expedient Muhammad was not so much indehted 
to his own cunning^ as to the example of the Jews, or 
perhaps that of the Persian Magi, almost as scru])ulons 
as the Jews^ themselves in their lustrations, who both of 
them prescribe the same method in cases of necessity;^ 
and there is a famous instance in ecclesiastical history 
of sand being used, for the same reason, instead of water, 
in the administration of the Christian sacrament of baptism, 
niany years before JIuliammad’s tirne.’^ 

Neither are the Muhammadans contented with bare Minor ^ 
washing, but think themselves obliged to several other jHirifica- 
necessary points of cleanliness, which tliey make also 
parts of this duty; such as combing the liair, cutting the 
beard, paring the nails, pulling out the hairs of tlieir arm- 
pits, shaving their private parts, and circumcision;^ of 

^ Vitle Poc. Spec., p. 302, &c. de Morib. et Iiistit. Turcar., Ep. i, 

^ Barthol. Edessen. Confut. Ka- p. 32. 
garen., p. 360. G. Sionita and J. Vide Keland, De Tltl. Moh., 1 . 
llcsronita, in Tract, dc Urb. and 2, c. ll. 

Morib. Orient, ad Calceni (icogr. * (^iiran, c. 4, v. 42, and c. 5, v. 7. 

Kubiens., c. 15. Du Kyer, dans Ic ® Vide Smith, ubi sup. 

Somniaire de la Jiel. dew Tnres, mis ® Geniar, J^erachotli. c. 2. Vide 

la tote de sa version do I’Alcor. Poc. not. ad JV>rt. Mosis, p. 380. 

St. Olon, Descr. dii Royanme dc Sadder, porta 84. 

Maroc, c. 2. Hyde, in not. ad ^ Cedren., p. 250. 

Bobov, de Prec. Moh., p. I. Smith, ® Vide Poc. Spec., p. 303. 
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■vvliich last I will add a word or two, lest I should not find 
a more proper place. 

The Muslim Circuiiicision, tliougli it be not so ranch as once men- 

cjicuiiici- tioned in the Quran, is yet held by the ]\ruhaminadans to 
be an ancient divine institution, confirmed by the religion 
of Islam, and though not so absolutely necessary but that 
it may be dispensed with in some case.s,^ yet highly proper 
and expedient. The Arabs used this rite for many ages 
before Muhamruad, luiving proljaldy learned it from IsiufuT, 
tliough not only his descendants, but the lliinyarites,- and 
other tribes, practised tlic same. The Tsmailites, wo are 
told;'* used to circumcise their childien, not on the eightli 
day, as is tlie custom of the Jews, hut when taliout twelve 
or thirteen years old, at which age their father underwent 
that operation;^ <and tlic Muharnmadaus imitate them so 
far as iiot to circumcise cliildren before tliey lie able, at 
least, distinctly to pronounce that profe.ssion of their faith, 
There is no god but God ; Muliarnmad is the apostle of 
God;”"' but pitch on wliat age they please for the pur- 
pose, between six and sixteen or thereabouts.® Though 
the ]Muslim doctors arc generally of opinion, conformably 
to the Scrijiture, that this p/recept was originally given to 
Abraham, yet some have imagined tliat Adam was taught 
it by tlie Augcl Gabriel, to satisfy an oath he had made to 
cut off that llesh which, after his fall, had rebelled against 
his spirit; wlumce an odd argument has been drawn for 
the universfil obligation of circumcision.^ Though I cannot 
say the Jews led the Muhammadans the way here, yet 
they seem so unwilling to believe any of the principal 


^ ViMe .Bobov, de Circuirjcis., p. following pasf^nge of the Gospel of 
22. Barnabas (cap. 23), viz., Entonce^ 

^ Philostorg., Ilist, Eccl., 1 . 3. dixAi .Tchus ; Adam d priiiier hmbre 
* Joseph., Ant., 1 . i, c. 23. atinido comido por erif/nno dd de- 

^ Gen. xvij. 25. monio la comida jtroMhidx^ por Dios 

® Vide ]3obov., ul>i snp., and Poc. cw. d paratpw, sc le rebdb sit came d 
Spec., p. 319. 8 u mpiritu ; por lo qual jurb diziendo, 

® Vide Reland, De Rcl. Moh., 1 . Por Dios que yo te qnicro cortar; y 
I, p. 75, rohipicndo umt piedra tomb su came 

^ This is the substance of the para corlarla con d corte de la piedra. 
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patriarchs or prophets before Abraham were really uncir- 
cumcised, that they pretend several of them, as well as 
some holy men ^yllo lived after his time, wenj born ready 
circumcised, or without a foreskin, and tliat Adam, in 
particular, was so created;^ whence tlie Muhammadans 
alfirm the same thinjj of their prophet.^ 

Prayer was by Muhammad thought so necessary a duty, rmyertho 
that he used to call it the pillar of religion ami tlie key 
of paradise ; and ^\’llen the Tliakifitos, who dwedt at Tayif, 
sending in the ninth year of the Hijra to make their 
submission to the prophet, after the keeping of their 
favourite idol had Viecii denied tliem,^ begged, at least, 
that tliey miglit be dispensed with as to their saying of the 
appointed prayers, he answered, That there could be no 
good in tliat religion wherein was no prayer.'"'^ 

Tliat so important a duty, therefore, might not bo Tho hours of 
neglected, Muliarnmad obliged his followers to pray five 
times every twenty-four hours, at certain stated times; 
viz., I. In the morning, before sunrise; 2. When noon is 
past, and the sun begins to decline from the meridian; 3. 

In the afternoon, before sunset; 4. In the evening, after 
sunset, and before day be shut in ; and 5. After the day 
is shut ill, and before the first watch of tlie iiight.^ Por 
tliis institution he pretended to have received the divine 
command from tho throne of God himself, when ho took 
his night journey to heaven; and the observing of tho 
stated times of prayer is frequently insisted on in tlie 
Quran, though they be not particularly prescribed tlierein. 
Accordingly, at the aforesaid times, of which public notice 
is given by the Muadlidlnns, or Criers, from tho steeples 


Por loquai fae rrprekendido <id anffd aqudlo que Adam con juramento 
Gabriel, y d le dixo ; To he jurado immietih. 

por Dios que h he de rortar, y men ^ Shalshel. haktabala. Vide Poe. 
tiroso no h sev^ jnruas. Ala hora ti Spec., p. 320 ; Cuguior, not. in 
anyel le enseho Ui superfluidad de su Abiilfed., Vit. Mob., p. 2. 
carnCf y a quella corto, De mantra “ AUde Poe. Spec., p. 304. 

que ansi como todo hombre ioma cume ® See supra, p. 39. 

de Adam, ansi csta ohliyado a cmiplir * Abulfed. Vit. Moh., p. 127. 

® Vide ibid., pp. 3S, 39. 
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M:innor of 
jHjrformin^j 
the service 
of prayer. 


of their mosques (for they use no bell), every conscientious 
Muslim pre])are3 himself for ])rayer, wliicli he performs 
either in the mosque or any other place, provided it be 
clean, after a prescribed form, and u'ith a certain number 
of phrases or ejaculations (which the more scrupulous 
count by a string of beads) and using cei’taiu postures of 
worsliij) ; all which have been particularly set down and 
described, thougli with some few mistakes, by other writers,^ 
and ought not to be abridged, unless in some special cases, 
as on a journey, on preparing for battle, &c. 

For the regular performance of the duty of prayer 
among the Muliammadans, besides the particulars above 
mentioned, it is also requisite that they turn their faces, 
while th(‘y pray, towards the temple of Makkali,^ the 
quarter u here the same is situate being, for that reason, 
pointed out within their mosques by a niche, which they 
call al Mihriib, and without by the situation of the doors 
opening into the galleries of the steeples: there are also 
tables calculated for the ready finding out tlieir Qibla, or 
part towards which they ought to pray, in places where 
tliey have no other direction.^ 

]>ut what is principally to be regarded in the discliarge 
of this duty, say the Muslim doctors, is the inward dis- 
position of llie heart, which is the life and spirit of prayer;'* 
the most punctual observance of the external rites and 
ceremonies before locntioned being of little or no avail, if 
performed without due attention, reverence, devotion, and 
hope;® so tliat we must not think the Muhammadans, or 
the considerate part of them at least, content themselves 
with the iii(!re oj)us crjKnitwm^ or imagine their whole 
religion to be placed therein.® 


^ Vide Hotting., T:li.st. Kccles., tom. 
8, pp. 470-529; Bobov, in Liturg. 
Tiircic., p. I, &o. ; G relot, Voyage 
de Constant., pp. 253-264 ; Chardin, 
y oy. de. Berse, tom. 2, p. 382, &c. ; 
and Smith, de Moribus ac lustit. 
Turcar., Ep. i, p. 33, &c. 


* Quran, c. 2, v. 142. See the notes 
there. 

“ Vide Hyde, He llel. Vet. Pers., 
pp. 8, 9, and 126 
^AlGhazjUi. 

® Vide Poc. Spec., p. 305. 

® Vide Smith, ubi sup., p. 40. 
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I bad like to have omitted two things which in my 
mind deserve mention on this head, and may, perliaps, be 
better defended than our contrary practice. One is, tliat 
the Muhammadans never address themselves to (ioD in 
sumptuous apparel, tliougli they are obliged to l)e decently 
clothed, but lay aside their costly liabits and })Oinpous 
ornaments, if they wear any, when tliey approach tlie 
divine presence, lest tliey should seem proud and arrogant.^ 
The other is, that they admit non their women to jiray 
with them in public, that sex being oldiged to perforin 
their devotions at home, or if they visit tlie mosques, it 
must be at a time when the men are not there ; for the 
Muslims are of opinion that their presence inspires a 
differiiiit kind of devotion from that wliicli is requisite in 
a jdace dedicated to tlie worsliip of God.- . 

The greater part of the particulars comprised in the 
Muhammadan institution of prayer their prophet seems 
to have copied from otliers, and especially the Jews, ex- 
ceeding their institutions only in tlie number of daily 
prayers.^ The Jews are directed to pray three Limes a 
day,* in the morning, in the evening, and within night, in 
imitation of Abraliam,® Isaac,® and Jacob;" and tlic prac- 
tice was as early, at least, as the time of Daniel.^ The 
severaTpostures used by the Muliammadans in their prayers 


^ R^^lan<l, l)c Rf^l. !Moh., p. 96. 
See Qunui, c. 7, v. 32. 

*■* A Moor, named Ahmad Ibn 
Abdalla, in a Latin epistle by him, 
written to Maurice, Prince of 
Oranjije, and Eniati\iol, Prince of 
Portui^al, ctuitainiiig a censure of tlic 
Christian religioTi (a copy of which, 
once belonging to Mr. Seldon, who 
has thence transcribed a considerable 
passage in his ti’catise l)e Synedriis 
vett. Ebrajor., 1 . r, c. 12, is now in 
the Bodleian Library), finds great 
fault with the unedifying manner 
in which mass is said among the 
Konian Catholics, for this very 
reason among others. His word.^ 
are ; Uhicunque cotvjregantyLr simid 


viri et f{mina\ ihi mens nun cst 
intaita it dcruta : nam inter celc- 
brandnm wissauL ct saerijicia, fdminm 
ct viri nuitnis aspcctibus^ sifjnis, ac 
nutihvs aci'cnduv't prarorum appeti' 
tdiii, ft desidrriorvm snorum itjnes : 
(i qniindo hue non Jient, saltern 
liumanii fratjUitas delietatur mvtno 
i t rcciproto aspect n ; et ita non potest 
esse mens quiiia, nttenta, et deeota. 

^ The Sabians, according to some, 
exceed the Muhammadans in this 
point, praying seven times a day. 
{See supra, p. 34, nolo. 

Gemar. Berachoth. 

® Gen. xix. 27. ® Gen. xxiv. 63. 

7 Gen. xxviii. II, &c. 

® Dan. vi. 10. , 


Ucgnlatione 
a.s to iipparL'l 
Mild wiJitieu 

in tiiiio of 
prayer. 


The inst.itu- 
liou of 
prayer bor- 
rosve<l fri>m 
tho Jews. 



Almsifiviiig 
the second 
fuiulu- 
inentiil act 
of rclij^ious 
practice. 
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are also the same with those prescribed by tlie Jewish 
llabbins, and particularly the most solemn act of adora- 
tion, by prostrating themselves so as to toucli tlie ground 
with their forehead notwithstanding, tlie latter pretend 
the practice of the former, in this resjiect, to be a relic of 
tlieir ancient manner of paying their devotions to Laal- 
peor.- The Jews likewise constantly pray with tlieir faces 
turned towards the temple of Jerusalem,*^ whicli lias been 
their Qibla from the time it was first dedicated by Solo- 
mon ; ^ for ^^hicll reason .Daniel, praying in Chaldea, had tlic 
windows of his chamlier open towards that city and the 
same was the (^ibla of Muhammad and his followers for 
six or seven months, and till he found himself obliged 
to cliange it for the Kaahah. The Jews, moreover, are 
obliged by tlio precepts of their religion to be careful that 
the place they pray in, and the garments they liave on 
when they perform their duty, be clean : ^ the men and 
w^omen also among them pray apart (in wliicli particular 
they w’ere imitated by the Eastern Christians) ; and seve- 
ral otlier conformities might bo riunarked between tlie 
Jewish public worship and that of tlie Muhammadans.® 
The next point of the Muhainmadan religion is the 
giving of alms, wdiich are of two sorts, legal and voluiitary. 
The legal alms are of indispensable obligation, being com- 
niaiided by the lasv, wdiich directs and deteriniries both 
the portion wdiich is to be given and of what things it 
ought to be given ; but the voluntary alms are left to 
every one’s liberty, to give more or less as lie"shall see fit. 
Tlie former kind of alms some think to be properly called 
Zalad and the latter Sudaqa, though this name be also 


^ Vide Millium, I)e Moliammedis- 
mo ante iSloham., p. ^27, &c., .and 
Hyde, He Rel. Vet. Pers., p. 5, &c. 

2 Mainionid. in Kpist. ad Prosclyt. 
Relig. Vide Poc. Spec., p. 306. 

3 (Jemar. Bava Bathra, and Bera- 
choth. 

* I Kings viii. 29, &c. 


® Dan. vi. 10. 

® Some say eighteen months. 
Vide Abulfed., Vit. Moh., p, 54. 

^ Maimori. in Halachoth Tephilla, 
c. 9, § 8, 9. Menura hammeor, fol. 
28, 2. 

® Vide Millium, ubi sup., p. 424, 
at scq. 
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frequently given to tlie legal alms. Tliey are called Zakat, 
either because they increase a man’s store, by drawing 
down a blessing thereon, and produce in his soul the 
virtue of liberality or because they purify the remaining 
part of one’s substance from pollution and the soul froia 
the filth of avarice ; - and Sadaqa, because tliey are a 
proof of a man’s sincerity in the worship of God. Some 
writers liave called the legal alms tithes, but improperly, 
since in some cases they fall short, and in others exceed 
that proportion. 

The giving of alms is frequently commanded in the 
Quran, and often recommended therein jointly witli 
prayer ; the former being held of great efficacy in causing 
the lathir to be heard of God: for which reason the 
Klialifali Omar Ihn Abd al Aziz used to say ‘‘ tliat prayer 
carries us lialf-way to God, fasting brings us to the door 
of his palace, and alms procures us admission.” The 
Muhammadans, therefore, esteem almsdeeds to be highly 
meritorious, and many of them have been illustrious for 
the exerciise thereof. Hasan, the sou of Ali and grandson 
of Muhammad, in particular, is related to have thrice in 
his life divided his substance equally between himself and 
the poor, and twice to have given away all ho and 

tlie genouality are so addicted to the doing of good, that 
tluiy extend their charity even to brutes."’ * 

Alms, according to the prescriptions of the Miihaim 
madaii law, are to be given of five things: i. Of cattle, 
that is to say, of camels, kine, and sheep; 2. Of money; 


* A few years’ residence among Muslims will serve to materially 
modify this statement. E. M. w. 


Al Baidheiwi. See Quran, c. 2, 
vv. 261-274. 

2 Idem. Compare this with what 
oup Saviour says (Luke xi. 41), 
“ Give alms of such things as ye 
have ; and behold, all things are 
clean unto you.” 


^ D’llerbel., Bibl. Orient., p. 5 * 
Ibid., p. 422. 

® Vide Bu.sboq., Epist. 3, p. 178. 
Smith, de Morib. Turc., Kp. i, p. 66, 
&c. Compare Eccles. xi. i and 
Trov. xii. 10. 


Lnws rciliit- 
iiifj to legal 
alms. 



Ax'propria- 
tioii of legal 
alius. 


Jewish and 
MuHlim 
almsgiving 
coixiparud. 
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3. Of corn; 4. Of fruits, viz., elates and raisins; and 5. 
Of wares sold. Of each of these a certain portion is to be 
given in alms, being usually one part in forty, or two and 
a half per cent, of the value. But no alms are due for 
theni, unless they amount to a certain quantity or num- 
ber ; nor until a man has been in possession of them eleven 
montlis, he not being obliged to give alms thereout before 
tlie twelfth month is begun ; nor are alms due for cattle 
employed in tilling the ground or in carrying of burdens. 
In some cases a much larger portion than tlie before- 
mentioned is reckoned due for alms : thus of wliat is gotten 
out of mines, or the sea, or by any art or profession over 
and above wliat is sufTicient for the reasonable support of 
a man’s family, and especially where there is a mixture 
or suspicion of nnjust gain, a fifth part ought to be given 
in alms. Moreover, at the end of the fast of Eamadluin, 
every Muslim is obliged to give in alms for himself and 
for every one of his family, if he has any, a measure ^ of 
wheat, barley, dates, raisins, rice, or other provisions com- 
inoiily eaten.*^ 

The legal alms were at first collected by Muhammad 
himself, who enqiloyed them us he tlioiight fit, in the 
relief of his poor relations and followers, hut chielly 
applied them to the maintenance of those who served in 
his wars, and fought, as he termed it, in the way of God. 
His successors continued to do the same, till, in process of 
time, other taxes and tributes being imposed for the sup- 
I)ort of the governineiit, they seem to have been weary of 
acting as almoners to their subjects, and to have left the 
paying them to their consciences. 

In the foregoing rules concerning alms we may observe 
also footsteps of what the Jews taught and practised in 
respect thereto. Alms, wdiich they also call Sedaka, i.e., 


^ This measure is a Sad, and con- * Vide Beland, T)e Rel. Ma- 
tains about six or seven pounds homined., 1 . i, p. 99, &c. Chardin, 
weight. Voy. de Perse, tom. 2, p. 415, &rC. 
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justice or rigliteousness,^ are greatly reconimemled by 
their Eabbins, and preferred even to sacrifices,- as a 
duty the frequent exercise whereof will clTectually free a 
man from hell-fire,^ and merit everlasting life ; ^ wherefore, 
besides the corners of the field and the gleanings of their 
harvGwSt and vineyard, commanded to be left for the poor 
and the stranger by the law of Moses, •'* a certain ])ortion 
of their com and fruits is directed to be set apart for 
their relief, wliicli portion is called the tithes of the poor.^ 
Tlie Jews likewise were formerly very cous|jicuoiis for 
their cliarity. Zaccheus gave the half of lus goods to tlio 
poor;*^ and wo are told that some gave tlieir wliole sub- 
stance : so that their doctors at leiigtli decreed that no 
man shonld give above a lifth part of liis gooils in alms.^ 
There were also persons publicly appointed in every 
synagogue to collect and distribute the people’s contribu- 
tions.^ 

The third point of religious practice is fasting, a duty 
of so great monient, that Lliihammad used to say it was 
‘'the gate of religion,” and that “the odour of the mouth 
of him who fastetli is more grateful to God than that of 
musk;” and al Giiazdli reckons fasting one-fourtli part of 
the faith. According to the Muhammadan divines, tliore 
are three degrees of fasting: i. The restraining the belly 
and othc?r parts of the body from satisfying tbeir lusts; 
2. The restraining the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and 
other members from sin ; and 3. The fasting of the heart 
from worldly cares, and refraining the thoughts from 
everything besides God.^® 


^ Hence alms are in the New 
Testanient termed Aiko.io<tvpt}- Matt, 
vi. 1 <ed. Steph.), and 2 Cor. ix. lo, 
2 Gemar. in Jiava Batlira, 

^ Ibid., in Gittin. 

^ Ibid., in Ko.sh hashana. 

® Levit. xix. 9, 10 ; Heut. xxiv, 
19, &c. 

; « Vide Gemar. Hierosol. in Beab, 


and Maimon. in IlalaclK»th matanoth 
Aniyyhn., c. 6. Cenf. Pirke Avotli, 

V. 9.‘ 

7 Luke xix, 8. 

® Vide Reland, Ant. Sacr. Vet. 
Hebr., p. 402. 

» Vide ibid., p. 13S. 

Al GlJiiziUi, Al Mustatraf, 


Tlio fluty of 

fiibtiUg. 



Tlic fast of 
Kiimadliiiii. 
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The Mnhaniinadans arc obliged, by the express com- 
mand of the Quran, to fast the whole month of llamadhan, . 
from the time the new moon first appears till the appear- 
ance of tlie next new moon ; during whicli time they mUvSt 
abstain from eating, drinking, and women, from daybreak 
till night, ^ or sunset. And this injunction they observe 
so strictly, that wliile they fast they suObr nothing to 
enter their mouths, or other parts of their body, esteeming 
the fast broken and null if they smell perfumes, take a 
clyster or injection, bathe, or even purposely swallow 
their spittle; some being so cautious that they will not 
0]ien their mouths to speak, lest they should breathe tlio 
air too freely tlie fast is also deemed void if a man kiss 
or touch a woman, or if lie vomit designedly. l)\xt after 
sunset they arc allowed to refresh themselves, and to eat 
and drink, and enjoy the company of their wiv(?s till 
daybreak;^ though the more rigid begin the fast again at 
midnight'* This fast is extremely rigorous and moitify- 
ing when the month of liamadhaii happens to fall in' 
summer, for the Arabian year being lunar,-''' each month 
runs through all the different seasons in the course of 


^ Qurjin, c. 2 , vv. 1S5 195, 

- Henco we read tliat the Virjjin 
Mary, to avoi«l answering the reflec- 
tions cast on her for bringing home 
a child, was advi.se<l by the Angel 
(labriel to feign she liad vowhkI a fast, 
and therefore she ouglit not to sp(iak. 
Sec Qursin, c, 19, v. 27. 

® The w<)rds of the (Juran (c.n.p. 2, 
V. 187) are ; “ Until ye can distin- 
guish a Avhite thread from a black 
tliread by the diiybn?ak” — a form of 
speaking borrowed by Muhammad 
from the dews, who determine the 
time when they are to begin their 
morning lesson to be so soon as a 
man can discern blue from wdiite, 
the blue threads from the white 
threads in the fringes of their gar- 
ments. But this explication the 
commentators do not approve, pre- 
tending that by the white thread 


and the black thread arc to be un- 
derstooti the light and dark streaks 
of the daybreak ; and they say the 
passage was at first revf‘alod without 
the words ^‘of the daybreak but 
Muhammad’s followers, taking the 
expression in the first sense, regu- 
lated their practice accordingly, and 
continued eating and drinking till 
they could distinguish a white thread 
from a black thread, as t}it;y lay be- 
fore them — to prevent wdiich for the 
future, the words “ of the dayl)reak ” 
were added as explanatory of the 
former. A1 Baidhawi. Vide Pocock, 
not. in Carmen 'I’ograi, p. 89, &c. 
Chilrdin, Voy. do Perse, tom. 2, p. 

423- 

* Vide Chardin, ibid., p. 421, &c. 
Reland, De Kelig. Moh., p. 109, &c. 

® See post, Sect, VI. 
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thirty-three years, the length and heat of the days making 
the obseiTance of it much more difficult and uneasy thou 
than in winter. 

The reason given why the month of Itamadhan was 
pitched on for this purpose is, that on that month the 
Quran was sent down from heaven.^ Some pretend that 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus received their respective reve- 
lations in tlie same montli.- 

From the fast of Ivamadhan none are excused, except Tho mu* or 
only travellers and sick persons (under wliicli last denomi- thosickl'L*. 
nation the doctors comprehend all whose health would 
manifestly be injured by their keeping the fast ; as women 
with child and giving suck, ancient people, and young 
children) ; but tlien they are obliged, as soon as tho im- 
pediment is removed, to fast an equal number of other 
days: and the breaking the fast is ordered to be expiated 
by giving alms to the poor.^ 

Muhammad seems to liave followed the guidance of the Thiaairto 
Jews in his ordiuance^s concerning fasting, no less than fnnii tho 
in the former particulars. That nation, when they fast, 
abstain not only from eating and drinking, but from 
w'omen, and from anointing themselves,^ from daybreak 
until sunset, and tluj stars begin to appear,''* s})ending 
the night in taking wliat refreshments they please.*"* And 
they allow women with child and giving suck, old persons, 
and young children to be exempted from keeping most of 
the public fasts.^ 

Though my design here be brielly to treat of those 
points only which are of indispensable obligation on a 
Muslim, and expressly required by the Quran, without 
entering into their practice as to voluntary and supou’- 


* Quran, c. 2, v. 1S5. S«e also Vide Cleiuiir. Yoma, f. 40, and 

c. 97. Maiiuon. in Halacln)th Taiiioth, c. 

^ A 1 Baidhitwi, ex Trad. Moham- 5, § 5. 

™edis. 7 Vide Geinar. T.anith, f. 12, and 

* See Qnriin, c. 2, v. 185. Yoma, f, S3, and Es Ilaj im, Tiiuitli, 

^ Siphra, f. 252, 2. c. 1. 

® Tosephoth ad Gemar. Y oma, f . 34. 
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erogatory works ; yet, to show how closely Muhammad’s 
institutions follow the Jewish, I shall add a word or two 
voiuntiiry of the Voluntary fasts of the Muhammadans. These are 
such as have been recommended either hy the example or 
approbation of their prophet ; and especially certain days 
of those months which they esteein sacred : there being 
a tradition that he used to say. That a fast of one day in 
a sacred month was better than a fast of thirty days in 
finother mouth, and that the fast of one day in Eamadhan 
was more meritorious than a fast of thirty days in a sacred 
month.* Among the more commendable days is that 
Ashrirota- of Ash lira, the tenth of Muharram, which, though some 
So Jewish* writers tell us it was observed by the Arabs, and par- 
atonemeut. ticulurly the tribe of (iuraish, before Muhammad’s time,® 
yet, as others assure us, that prophet borrowed both the 
n.amo and the fast from the Jews, it being with them the 
tenth of the seventh month, or Tisri, and the great day of 
expiation commanded to be kept by the law of Moses.® 
A1 Kazwi'ui relates that when Muhammad came to 
Madina, and found the Jews there fasted on the day of 
xVsluira, he asked them the reason of it ; ami they told 
him it iras because on that day I’liaraoh and his people 
were drowned, Moses and those who were with him 
escaping : whereupon he said that he bore a nearer rela- 
tion to Moses than they, and ordered his followers to fast 
on that day. However, it seems afterwards he was not so 
well pleased in having imitated the Jews herein; and 
therefore declared that, if he lived another year, he would 
alter the day, and fast on the ninth, abhorring so near an 
agreement with them.* 

Tho pil.grimagc to Makkah is so necessary a point of 
to Makkub. accordiiig to a tradition of Muhammad, he 

who dies without performing it may as well die a Jew or 


* Al Ghazdli. * Levit. xvi. 29, and xxiii. 27. 

- Al Biircxi in Comment, ad Orat. * Ibu al Athu*. Vide Poe. Spec., 

Ibn Nobiittc. p. 309. 
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a Christian ; ^ and the same is expressly commanded in 
the QuTan,2 Eefore I speak of the time and inaniun’ of 
performing this pilgrimage, it may he proper to give a 
short account of the temple of Makkah, the chief scene of 
the Muhammadan worship ; in doing which I need be the 
less prolix, because that edifice has been already described 
by several writers,^ though they, following different rela- 
tions, have been l(3d into some mistakes, and agree not 
with one another in several particulars : nor, indeed, do 
tlie Arab authors agree in all things, one great reason 
whereof is their speaking of different times. 

The temple of Makkah stands in the midst of the city, Tiw^tompu* 
and is honoured with the title of Masjid al Ilaram, t.c., acsonbeu.'' 
the sacred or inviolable temple. Wlnit is princi])a]ly 
reverenced in this })lace, and gives sanctity to the Avhole, 
is a square stone building called the Ivaabah, .as some 
fancy, from its height, which surpasses that of the other 
buildings in Makkah;^ but more probably from its quad- 
rangular form, and Bait Allah, ic., tlie house of (foi), 
being peculiarly hallowed and set apart for his worsliip. 

The length of this edifice, from nortli to soutli, is twenty- 
four cul.)its, its Irreadtli from east to west twenty-throe 
cubits, and its height twenty-seven cubits: tlie duor, 
which is on the east side, stands about four cubits fi’om 
tlie ground; the floor being level with the bottom (.)f the 
door.^ In the corner next this door is the black stone, of 
which I shall take notice by and by. On the north side 
of the Kaabah, within a semicircular enclosure fifty cubits 
long, lies tlie white stone, said to be the sepulchre of 
Ismail, which receives the rain-water that falls off the 
Ivaabah by a spout, formerly of Avood,® but now of gold. 


^ Al Ghazitli. Mohainmedaiis, p. yS, itc. ; and 

Cap. 3, V. 97. See also c. 22, lioulaiiivilliera, Vie de Mali. p. 54, 
V. 36, and c. 2, v. 125, &c., which last author is the most 

* Chardin, Voy. de .Perse, t. 2, p. particular. * Ahmad Ibn Vusaf. 
428, &c. ; Breinond, l)o.scrittioui ^ {Sharif al Edrisi, and Kitab Ma- 
deir Egitto, &e., 1. i, c. 29; Pitts’ salik, apud Poc. Spec., p. 125, &c. 
Account of the llol., &c., of the ** {Sharif al Edrisi, ibid. 
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The Ivaabah has a double roof, supported within by three 
octangular pillars of aloes wood, between whicli, on a bar 
of iron, hang some silver lamps. The outside is covered 
with ricli black damask, adorned with an embroidered 
band of gold, wdnch is changed every year, and was for- 
merly sent by the KIuiHfahs, afterwards by the Sultans of 
ligypt, and is now provided by the Turkish emperors,* 
At a small distance from the Kaabah, on the east side, is 
the Station or Place of Abraham, where is anotlier stone 
much respected by tlie Muhammadans, of whiclr some- 
thing will be said liereafter. 

Tlie Kaabah, at some distance, is surrounded, but not 
entirely, by a circular enclosure of pillars, joined towards 
the bottom by a low balustrade, and towards the top by 
bars of silver. Just without this inner enclosure, on the 
south, north, and west sides of the Kaabah, are three 
buildings which arc the oratories, or places wdiere three of 
the orthodox scots asscmible to perform their devotions 
(the fourth sect, viz., that of al Shafai, making use of 
the Station of Abraham for that purpose), and towards the 


* “The? interior] of the Caaba consists of a single room, the roof 
of whicli is supported by two columns, and it has no other light 
tliaii Nvliat is received by the d«K)r. The ctuling, the upper Iialf of 
the two columns, and the side walls to within about five feet of the 
floor, are hung with a thick stuH'of red silk, richly interwoven with 
flowers and inscriptions in large characters of silver. The lowxvr 
j>art of each pillar is lined with sweet aloe wood ; and that part of 
the walk below tlie silk hangings is lineil with fine white marble, 
ornaiiiented with inseiiptions cut in relief, and wdth elegant ara- 
bes<|\ies ; the hole being of exquisite worknianship. The floor, 
wlii'd). is upon a level with tlic door, and therefore about seven feet 
above the level of the area of the mosque, is laid with marble of 
d iffei ent colours. Between the pillars numerous lamps are suspended 
— donations of the faithful, and said to be of solid gold. In the 
north-west corner of the chamber is a small gate, which leads up to 
the flat roof of the building. The interior ornaments are coeval 
wiiJi the restoration of the Caaba, which took i)lace a . d . 1627.'' — 
Bxircl'hardt^B Travela in Arahia. quoUdfrorn Lances Kurdn^ p. 7, 
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south-east stands the edifice whicli covers the well Zani- 
zam, the treasury, and the cupola of al Abb;is.^ 

All these huildings are enclosed, a considerable distance, 
by a magnificent piazza, or square colonnade, like tluit of 
the lioyal Exchange in London, but much larger, ccjvered 
with small domes or cupolas, from tlie four corners wliereof 
rise as many minarets or steeples, with double galleries, 
and adorned with gilded spires and crescents, as are the 
cupolas w'hich cover tlie piazza and the other buildings. 
Jletween tlie pillars of both enclosures liang a great num- 
ber of lamps, which are constantly lighted at night. The 
first foundations of this outward enclosure were laid by 
Omar, the second Ivhalifah, who built no more tlian a low 
wall, to prevent the court of the Kaabah, which before 
lay open, from being encroached on by private buildings ; 
but the structure has been since raised, by tlie liberality of 
many succeeding princes and great men, to its present 
lustre.’^ 

This is properly all that is called the temple, but the Sixered te 
whole territory of Makkah being also llaram or sacred, 
there is a third enclosure, distinguished at certain distances 
by small turrets, some live, some seven, and others ten 
miles distant from the city.^ Within this compass of 
ground it is not lawful to attack an enemy, or even to 
hunt or fowl, or cut a branch from a tree : wdiich is the 
true reason why the pigeons at Makkah are reckoned 
sacred, and not that they are supposed to be of the race of 
that imaginary pigeon which some authors, who should 
have known better, would persuade us Muhammad made 
pass for the Holy Ghost.** 


^ Sharif al Edrisi, ibid. 

2 Poc. Spec., p. Ii6. 

® Gol. not. in Alfraj^., p. 99. [The 
present limits extend much farther. 
Biirckhardt s Travels in Arabia, p. 
466.] 

* Gab. Sionita et Joh. Hesronita, 
do noiinullis Orient, urbib, ad calc. 


Gcogr. Nub., p. 21. Al j\rii<,diultai, 
in his Life of Muhammad, says the 
pigeons of the temple of Makkah 
arc of the best breed of those which 
laid their eggs at the moiitli of the 
cave where the proplu?t and Abu 
Baqr hid themselves wdieii they fled 
from that city. See ante, p. 86. 
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Tho nn- The tciiiple of Makkah was a place of worship, and in 
the K^rbah. singular veneration with the Arabs from great antiquity, 


and inaiiy centuries before Muliarnmad. Tliough it was 
most probably dedicated at first to an idolatrous use,^ 
yet the IMuhammadans are generally persuaded that the 
Ivaabah is almost coeval with the world : for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from paradise, begged of 
God that he might erect a building like that ho had seen 
there, called Bait al Manuir, or t\\Q froiusRted hynnSy 
al DunUi, tow\ards which he miglit direct his prayers, and 
which he might compass, as the angels do the celestial 
one. 'Whereupon Gon let down a representation of that 
house in curtains of light,- and set it in Makkah, per- 
pendicularly under its original,*^ ordering the patriarch to 
turn towai’ds it when he ])rayed, (ind to compass it by 
way of devotion.'^ Afbu’ Adam’s dcatli, bis son Seth built 
a house in the same form of stones and clay, which being 
destroyed by the Deluge, was rehuilt l)y Abraham and 
Ismail,^ at God's command, in the place where the former 
had stood, and after the same model, they being directed 
tlierein by revelation.^ 

Tiw|>roi^cnt After tliis edifice had undergone several reparations, it 
was, a few years after the birth of IMulianuiKul, rebuilt by 
the (Juraisli on tlie old foundation/ and afterwards repaired 


^ See jiVite, p. 38. 

- Some say that the Bait al 
Mum 111’ itself was the Kaabali of 
Adam, which, having been let down 
to him from heaven, wa.s, at the 
Flood, taken np again into heaven, 
and i.s there kept. Al Zaiiiakh. in 
(,Jurdn, c. 2. 

3 Al Jiizi, ex Trad. Ibn Abhla. 
It ha.^ Ijcen observed that the primi- 
tive Christian Church held a parallel 
opinion as to the situation of the 
celestial Jerusalem with respect to 
the; terrestrial ; for in the apocryphal 
book ()f the Kevelations of St. Deter 
(cap. 27), after Jesus has mentioned 
unto Peter the creation of the seven 


heavens - win rico, l)y the way, it 
appears that this miiiilK'r«)f heavens 
was not devised l.)y Muhammad — 
and of the angels, begin.s the de- 
scription of the heavenly Jeriiaalcm 
in these words : “ Wo have creatwl 
the upper Jenisaloin above the 
waters, which are above the third 
heaven, hanging din'ctly over the 
lower Jerusalem,” &c. Vide Gag- 
nier, not. ad Abulfed. Vit. Moh., p. 
28. 

Al Shahristaiii. 

° Vide (purlin, c. 2, v. 125. 

® Al Jannabi, in Vita Abraham. 

7 Vide Abulfed. Vit. Moh., p. 13. 
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by Abdullah Ibn Zubair, the Klialifah of Malckah, and at 
length again rebuilt by al Hajaj Ibn Yusaf, in the seventy- 
fourth year of the Hijra, with some alterations, in the 
form wlierein it now remains/^ Some years after, how- 
ever, the Klialifah Hanin al Kaslud (or, as others write, 
his fatlier, al Miihdi, or his grandfather, al Mansur) 
intended again to change what had been (dtered by al 
Hajaj, and to reduce the Kaabah to the old form in wliich 
it was left by Abdullah, Imt was dissuaded from meddling 
with it, lest so holy a place should become tlio sport of 
princes, and being new modelled after every one's fancy, 
should lose that reverence which was justly paid it.- 1 hit 
notwithstanding the antiquity and holiness of this build- 
ing, they have a prophecy, by tradition from Muhammad, 
that in the last times the Ethiopians sliall come and 
utterly demolish it, after which it will not be rebuilt again 
for ever.^ 

Before wo leave tlie temple of Makkah, two or three Tho wa-r 
particulars deserve further notice. One is tlie celebrated desci-ibod. 
black stone, whicli is set in silver, and fixed in the south- 
east corner of the Kaabah,* lieiiig that whicli looks towards 


* “ At the (north) east corner of tlifi Kaaha, near tlie door, is tlie 
famous * black stone ; ' it forms a part of the sharp an;4c of tlie. 
buikling, at four or tive feet above the ground, it is an irregular 
oval, about seven indies in diameter, witli an undulated surface, 
composed of aliout a dozen smaller stones of diliereut sizes ami 
shapes, AV(dl joined togellier witli a small quantity of cement, and 
perfectly smoothed ; it looks as if the whole Iiad been broken into 
many pieces by a violcnit blow, and then united again. It is voiy 
(iilllcult to determine accurately the quality of this stone, wliich has 
been worn to its present .surface by the millions of touches and kisses 
it lias received. It appears to me like a lava, containing several 
small extraneous particles of a wliitish and a yellowish substance. 
Its colour is now a deep reddish brown, approaching to lilack ; it is 
surrounded on all sides by a border, composed of a substance Avliich 


^ Abulfed. in Hist. Gen. al Jan- ^ Idem, AhTii.'ul Ibn Yusaf. Vide 
nsibi, &c. ® Al J aiimtbi. Poe. Spec., p. 115, &c 
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Basra, about two cubits aud oiie-third, or, wbicli is the 
same thing, seven spans from the ground. This stone is 
exceedingly respected by the Muliammadans, and is kissed 
by the pilgrims with great devotion, being called by some 
the right hand of Goo on earth. They fable that it is one 
of tlie precious stones of paradise, and fell down to the 
earth with Adam, and being taken up again, or otherwise 
preserved at the Deluge, the Angel Gabriel afterwards 
brouglit it back to Abraham when he was building the 
Kaabah. It was at first whiter than milk, but grew black 
long since by the touch of a menstruoiis woman, or, as 
others tell us, by the sins of mankind,^ or ratlier by the 
touches and kisses of so many per)ple, the superficies only 
being black, and the inside still remaining white.‘^ When 
the Karinatians,'^ among other profanations by tliem offered 
to the temple of Makkah, took away this stone, they could 
not be prevailed on, for love or money, to restore it, though 
those of Makkah oflercd no less than five thousand pieces 
of gold for it.'* However, after they had kept it twenty- 
two years, seeing they could not tliereby draw the julgrims 
from Makkah, they sent it back of tlieir own accord, at 
the same time bantering its devotees by telling them it 
was not the true stone; but, as it is said, it was proved to 
be no counterfeit by its peculiar quality of swimming on 
water. ^ 


1 took to be a close cement of pitch and gravel, of a similar, but not 
<|uite the same, brownish colour. This border serves to support its 
detached pieces ; it is two or three inches in breadth, and rises a little 
above the surface of the stone.” — Burchhardt^ pp. 137, 138, quoted in 
Muirh Life of Mahonud, vol. ii. chap. ii. 

Burton thinks it is an aerolite, n. m. w. 


^ A1 Zamakh, &c., in Quran. Ah> 
road Ibn Yusaf. 

Poc. Spec., p. 1 1 7, &c. 

® These Kannatians were a sect 
which arose in the year of the Hijra 
278, and whose o2>inioua overturned 


the fundamental points of Muham- 
niadism. See UTlerbel.,BibI. Orient., 
Art. Carmath, and hereafter § viii. 

^ D’Herbel., p. 40. 

® Ahmad Ibn Yusaf, Abulfcda. 
Yide Poc. Spec., p. 119. 
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Another thing observable in this temple is the stone in rue stone in 
Abraham’s Place, wherein tliey pretend to show his foot- riice/ 
steps, tolling us he stood on it when he built the Kaabah,^ 
and that it served him for a scaffold, rising and falling of 
itself as he had occasion, ^ though another tradition says he 
stood upon it while the wife of his son Ismail, wliom lie 
paid a visit to, washed his head.^ It is now enclosed in 
an iron chest, out of which the pilgrims drink the water 
of Zamzam,^ and are ordered to pray at it by the Quran.^ 

The officers of the temple took care to hide this stone 
when the Karinatians took the other.® 

The last thing I shall take notice of in the temple is tlie The woii 
well Zamzam, on the east side of the* Kaabah, and which 
is covered with a small building and cupola. Tlic Muham- 
madans are persuaded it is the very spring whicli guslicd 
out for the relief of Ismail, when Hagar his mother 
wandered with him in the desert ; ^ and some pretend it 
was so named from her calling to him, when she spied it, 
ill the Egyptian tongue, Zam, zam, that is, ''Stay, stay,”^ 
though it seems rather to have had the name from the 
murmuring of its waters. The water of this well is 
reckoned holy, and is highly reverenced, being not only 
drunk with particular devotion by the pilgrims, but also 
sent in bottles, as a great rarity, to most parts of the 
Muluiinmadan dominions. Abdullah, surnamed al Hafidh, 
from his great memory, particularly as to the traditions of 
Muhammad, gave out that he acquired that faculty by 
drinking large draughts of Zamzam w'ater,® to which I 
really believe it as efficacious as that of Helicon to tlie 
inspiring of a poet. 

To this temple every Muhammadan, who has health and Fame of the 
means sufficient,^® ought once, at least, in his life to go on to ESt 

^ Abulfeda. ® Vide Foe. iSpec., p. 120, &c. 

® Vide Hyde, De Rel. Vet. Pers., ^ Gen. xxi. 19. 
p. 35. ® G. Sionit. ot J. Ilesr. dc non. urb. 

“ Ahmad Ibn Yusaf, Safiu’ddin. Orient., p. 19. ^ D’Herbcl., p. 5. 

4 Ahmad Ibn Yusaf. See Qunin, c. 3, v. 97, and the 

® Cap. 2, V. 125. notes thereon. 
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pilgrimage; nor are women excused from tlie performance 
of this duty. The pilgrims meet at different places near 
Makkah, according to the different parts from whence tliey 
coined during the months of Sliawwal and Dhul Qaada, 
being obliged to be there by the beginning of Dliu’l Hajja, 
which month, as its name imports, is peculiarly set apart 
for the celebration of tliis solemnity. 

Thesaomi At tlio placcs abovo mentioned the nilorims properly 

habit imt I { ‘ 

ou. commence the sacred rites. Ihe men put on the lliram, or 
sacred habit, which consists only of two woollen wrappers, 
one wrapped about the middle to cover their shame, and 
tlie other thrown over their shoulders, having their heads 
bare, and a kind of slippers which cover neither the heel 
nor the instep, and so enter the sacred territory on their 
way to Makkah. While they luive this habit on they 
must neither hunt nor fowl - (though they are allowed to 
iislr"), which precept is so punctually observed, that they 
wdll not kill even a louse or a flea, if they find them on 
their bodies: there arc some noxious animals, however, 
which they have permission to kill during the pilgrimage, 
as kites, ravens, scorpions, mice, and dogs given to bite.'^ 
During the pilgrimage it behoves a man to have a constant 
guard over his words and actions, and to avoid all quar- 
relling or ill language, and all converse wntli women and 
obscene discourse, and to apply his whole intention to the 
good work he is engaged in. 

Visiting the The pilgrims, being arrived at Makkali, immediately visit 

temple, &c. temple, and then enter on the performance of the pre- 
scribed ceremonies, wdiich consist chiefly in going in pro- 
cession round the Kaabah, in running between the Mounts 
Safa and Marwa, in making the station oh Mount Arafat, 
and slaying tlie victims, and sliaving their heads in the 
valley of Mina. These ceremonies liave been so par- 
ticularly described by others,^ that I may be excused 

^ Vide Bobov, de Peregr. Mecc., ^ A 1 Baid. 
p. 12, &c. ® Bobov, de Peregr. Mecc., p. ii. 

® Qurdn, c. 5, vv. 95-97. Ibid. &c, ; Chardin, Voy. de Perse, t. 2, 
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if I but just mention the most inaterial circumstances 
thereof. 

In compassing the Kaal)ah, wliich they do seven times, 
beginning at the corner where the black stone is lixed, 
they use a short, quick pace the tliree first times tliey go 
round it, and a grave, ordinary pace the four last ; wliiclj, 
it is said, was ordered by Muhammad, tliat his followers 
might sliow themselves strong and active, to cut off the 
hopes of the infidels, wlio gave out that the immoderate 
Iieats of Mad/na had rendered them weak.^ Hut the 
aforesaid <piick pace they arc not obliged to use every 
time they perform tliis piece of devotion, but only at some 
particular tiniO‘S.‘^ So often as they pass by the black stone, 
they eitlier kiss it, or touch it witli their hand, and kiss 
that. 

The running between Safa and IVIarwa^ is also per- 
formed seven times, partly with a slow pace, and partly 
running;'^ for they walk gravely till they (‘ornc to a place 
between two pillars; and there they run, a.nd afterwards 
W'alk again; sometimes looking back, and sometimes stop- 
IDing, like one who has lost something, to represent Ilagar 
seeking water for her son;^ for the ceremony is said to 
be as ancient as her time.*' 

On the ninth of Dhul Jlajja, after morning prayer, tlu3 
pilgrims leave the valley of Mina, whither they come tlie 
day before, and proceed in a tumultuous and rushing 
manner to Mount Arafat,^ where they stay to perform 
their devotions till sunset : tlien ilioy go to Muzdalifah, an 
oratory between Arafat and Mind, and there spend tlie 
night in prayer and reading the Quran. The next morn- 
ing, by daybreak, they visit al Mashar al llardm, or the 

p. 440, &c. See also Pitts’ Account - Vide Poc. Spec., ji. 314. 

of the Kel., &c., of the Muhamina- ® See ante, p. 42. 

dans, p. 92, &c. ; Gat^iier, Vie de * Al Ghazali. 

Moh., t. 2, p. 258, &c, ; Abulfed., ^ Reland, l>e Rel. Moh., p. T21. 
Vit. Muh., p. 130, &c. ; and Reland, ^ Tbn al Athir. 

De Rel. Aloh., p. 113, &c. ^ See Qurdn, c. 2, v. 198, and 

^ Ibu al Athir. note there. 
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sacred monument/ and departing thence before sunrise, 
haste by Batn Muhassir to the valley of Mina, where they 
throw seven stones ^ at three marks or pillars, in imitation 
of Abraham, wlio, meeting the devil in that place, and 
being by liiin disturbed in his devotions, or tempted to 
disobedience, when he was going to sacrifice his son, was 
commanded by God to drive him away by throwing stones 
at him ; thougli others pretend tliis rite to be as old as 
Adam, who also put tlie devil to llight in the same place 
and by the same means/ 

This ceremony being over, on the same day, the tentli 
of Dhul Hajja, the pilgrims slay their victims in the said 
valley of IMina, of which they and their friends eat part, 
and tlie rest is given to the poor. Tliese victims must bo 
either sheep, goats, kine, or camels ; males if of either of 
the two former kinds, and females if of either of the latter, 
and of a fit age/ The sacrifices being over, tliey shave 
their heads and cut tlieir nails, burying them in the same 
place : after wliich the pilgrimage is looked on as com- 
pleted,® though they again visit the Kaabah, to take 
their leave of that sacred building. 

The above-mentioned ceremonies, by the confession of 
the Muhammadans themselves, were almost all of them 
observed by the pagan Arabs many ages before their pro- 
phet’s appearance ; and particularly the compassing of the 
Kaabah, the running between Safa and Marwa, and the 
throwing of the stones in Mina; and were confirmed by 
Muhammad, wdth some alterations in such points as 
seemed most exceptionable : thus, for example, he ordered 
that wlien they compassed the Kaabah they should be 
clothed ; ^ whereas, before his time, they performed that 

^ Seo Qtirdn, c. 2, v. i88. M, Gag- says seventy, at diiferent times and 
nier has been guilty of a mistake in places. Poc, Spec,, p. 315. 
confounding this monument with ^ A 1 GhazjUi, Ahmad Ibn Yusaf. 
the sacred enclosure of the Kaabah. ^ Ibn al Athir. 

Vide Gagn. not. ad Abulfed, Vit. ® Vide Koland, ubi sup., p. 117, 

Moh., p. 1 31, and Vie de Moh., t. 2, ® See Qunin, c. 2, v. 196. 

p. 262. ^ Qurdn, c. 7, v. 27, 32. 

- Dr. Pocock, from al Ghazdii, 
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piece of devotion naked, throwing off their clothes as a 
mark that they had cast off their sins,^ or as signs of their 
disobedience towards God.- 

It is also acknowledged that the greater part of these object of 
rites are of no intrinsic \vorth, neither affecting the soul Sc. 
nor agreeing with natural reason, but altogether arbi- 
trary, and commanded merely to try the obedience of 
mankind, without any further view', and are therefore to 
be complied with ; not that they are good in themselves, 
but because God has so appointed.^ Some, howrever, have 
endeavoured to find out some reasons for the abitrary in- 
junctions of this kind ; and one waiter, supposing men 
ought to imitate the lieavenly bodies, not only in tlieir 
purity but in their circular motion, seems to argue the 
procession round the Kaabah to bo therefore a rational 
practice. lieland^ has observed that the liomans had 
something like this in their worship, being ordered by 
Numa to use a circular motion in the adoration of the 
gods, either to represent the orbicular motion of the wmrld, 
or the perfecting the whole office of prayer to that God 
who is maker of the universe, or else in allusion to the 
Egyptian wheels, wdiich were hieroglyphics of the insta- 
bility of human fortune.® 

The pilgrimage to Makkah, and the ceremonies pre- 
scribed to those who perform it, are, perhaps, liable to 
greater exception than other of Muhammad’s institutions, 
not only as silly and ridiculous in themselves, but as 
relics of idolatrous superstition.^ Yet whoever seriously 
considers how difficult it is to make people submit to tlie 


1 A 1 Faik, tie Tempore Ignor. 
Arabiim, apud Mill, de Mohammed, 
ante Moh., p. 322. Comp. Ina. Ixiv. 6. 

3 Jaldl. al Bald. This notion 
comes very near if it be not the same 
with that of the Adamites, 

» Al Ghazdli. Vide Abulfar. Hi.st. 
Dyn., p. 17 1. 

* AbuJilafar Ibn Tufail, in Vita 
Ilai Ibu Yukdhdn, p. 151. See Mr. 


Ockley’s l^iiglish translation thereof, 

p. 1 17. 

® I)e Rel. Moh., p. 123. 

® Plutarch, in Numa. 

Mainionides (in Epist. ad Prosel. 
Rel.) pretends that the worship of 
Mercury was perfonnod by throw- 
ing of stones, and that of Chemosh 
by making bare the head and put- 
ting on unsewu gaimenta. 
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abolishing of ancient customs, how unreasonable soever, 
which they are fond of, especially where the interest of a 
considerable party is also concerned, and tliat a man may 
with less danger change many things than one great one,^ 
must excuse Muhammad's yielding some points of less 
moment to gain the principal. The temple of Makkah 
was held in excessive veneration by all the Arabs in 
general (if wo except only the tribo.s of Tay and Khuzaah 
and some of tlie posterity of al llarith Ibn Qaab,- who 
used not to go in pilgrimage tliereto), and (^.specially by 
tliose of Jlakkah, wlio had a particular interest to support 
tliat veneration; and as the most silly and insignificant 
things are generally the objects of tlie greatest snpcjrstition, 
Muliamrnad found it much easier to aboHsli idolatry itself 
tlian to eradicate the supei'stitious bigotry witli which 
they were addicted to that temple and the rites pcu’formed 
there ; wherefore, after several fruitless trials to wean 
them therefrom,^ lie thought it best to compromise the 
matter, and rather than to frustrate his whole design, to 
allow them to go on pilgrimage tliitlier, and to direct 
their prayers thereto, contenting liiin.self with transferring 
the devotions there paid from their idols to the true Ooi), 
and iilianging such circumstanc(‘s therein as lie judged 
miglit give scandal. And herein he followed the example 
of the most famous legislators, who instituted not such 
laws as were absolutely the best in themselves, but the 
best their people were capable of receiving; and we find 
Goj) himself had tlie same condescendence for the Jews, 
whose hardness of heart he liiunourcd in many things, 
giving them therefore statutes that wt;re not good, and 
judgments whereby they should not live.'^'^ 


* For a clear and accurate descri|)tion of the rites and ceremonies 
of the Muslim religion, tlie reader is referred to Hughes’ Notes on 
Muhamrawlanum. E. M. w. 


^ Acc<jrding to the maxim, Tuiius ^ See Qui aii, c. 2, v. 147, &c. 

eUmuUa m-atare.rfuam iuiim magnum^ ^ Ezek. xx. 25. Vide Spencer de 

Al Shahiistiiii. ITrirri et Tlminiiiim, c. 4, § 7. 
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SECTION’ V. 

OF CERTAIN NEGATIVE rRECEPTd IN THE QURAN. 

Having in tlie preceding section spoken of the fuiida- 
meiitril points of the Muhammadan religion, relating both 
to faith and to practice, I shall in this and the two follow- 
ing discourses speak in the same brief method of some 
other precepts and institutions of the Quran which de- 
serve peculiar notice, and first of certain things which are 
thereby prohibited. 

The drinking of wine, under which name all sorts ofThodriiik- 

n • 1 • • 1- 1 1 1 • i* iuj'OfwillO 

strong and inebriating liquors are comprehended, is 
bidden in the Quran in more places than oiie.^ Some, forbidden, 
indeed, have imagined that excess therein is only for- 
bidden, and that the moderate use of wine is allowed by 
two passages in the same book but the more received 
opinion is, that to drink any strong liquors, either in a 
lesser quantity or in a greater, is absolutely uul awful; 
and though libertines^ indulge themselves in a contrary 
practice, yet the more conscientious are so strict, especially 
if tliey have performed the pilgrimage to Malckah,^ that 
they hold it unlawful not only to taste wine, but to press 
grapes for tlie making of it, to buy or to sell it, or even to 
maintain themselves witli the money arising by the sale 
of that liquor. I'he I?ersians, liowever, as well as the 
Turks, are very fond of wine ; and if one asks them how 
it comes to pass that they venture to drink it, when it is 


^ See c. 2, V. 2I<S, and c. 5, v. 92. ® Vide Smith, De Morib. et Instit. 

Cap. 2, V. 21S, and c. 16, v. 69. Turcar, Ep. 2, p. 28, &c. 

Vide D’llerbel,, Bibl. Orient., p. 696. * Vide Chardin, iibi supra, p. 212. 
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so directly forbidden by their religion, they answer, that 
it is with them as with the Christians, whose religion 
prohibits drunkenness and whoredom as great sins, and 
who glory, notwithstanding, some in debauching girls and 
married women, and others in drinking to excess ^ 

QuesUon as It has bccii a question w’^hetlier coffee comes not under 
tobacce^'^*^ the above-mentioned prohibition,^ because the fumes of it 
have some effect on the imagination. Tliis drink, which 
was first publicly used at Aden in Arabia Felix, about 
the middle of the ninth century of the Hijra, and thence 
gradually introduced into Makkah, Madina, Egypt, Syria, 
and other parts of the Levant, has been the occasion of 
great disputes and disorders, having been sometimes pub- 
licly condemned and forbidden, and again declared lawful 
and allowed.'^ At present the use of coffee is generally 
tolerated, if not granted, as is that of tobacco, though the 
more religious make a scruple of taking the latter, not 
only because it inebriates, but also out of respect to a 
traditional saying of their prophet (which, if it could bo 
made out to be his, wmuld prove him a prophet indeed), 
‘‘That in the latter days there should be rnen who should 
bear the name of Muslims, but should not bo really such; 
and that they should smoke a certain weed, whicli should 
be called tobacco ” However, the Eastern nations are 
generally so addicted to both, that they say, “A dish of 
coffee and a pipe of tobacco are a complete entertain- 
ment;” and the Persians have a proverb that coffee with- 
out tobacco is meat without salt."^ 

Opium and bang (which latter is the leaves of hemp in 
pills or conserve) are also by the rigid Muhammadans 
esteemctl unlawful, though not mentioned in the Quran, 


^ Chardin, nbi snp., p, 344. rOrigine et du Progr^a dii Cafe, 

2 Abd al M uhamiiiad al An- la fin du Voy, de TArabio Ileur. do 
siiri has written a treatise concerning la Roque. 

coffee, wherein he argues for its law- * Reland, Dissert. Miscell., t. 2, j). 
fulness. Vide D’Herbel., art. Cah- 2S0. Vide Chardin, Voy. do Perse, 
vah. t, 2, pp. 14 and 66. 

^ Vide Le Traitd Historiquo de 
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because they intoxicate and disturb the understanding as 
wine docs, and in a more extraordinary manner : yet those 
drugs are now commonly taken in the b^ast ; * but they 
who are addicted to them are generally looked upon as 
debauchees.^ 

Several stories liavc been told as the occasion of Mu- The reason 
hammad's prohibiting the drinking of wine; - luit the true (irinkin« 
reasons are given in the Quran, viz., because the ill qiiali- uVed. 
ties of that liquor surpass its good ones, the common 
effects thereof being quarrels and disturbances in com- 
pany, and neglect, or at least indecencies, in tlie perfor- 
mance of religious duties.^ For these reasons it was that 
the priests were, by the Levitical law, forbidden to drink 
wine or strong drink when they entered the tabernacle,^ 
and that the Xazarites,*' and Kechabites,'’ and many pious 
persons among the Jews and primitive Christians, wholly 
abstained therefrom ; nay, some of the latter went so far as 
to condemn the use of wine as sinful/ But Muhammad 
is said to have luid a nearer example tliau any of these, in 
the more devout persons of his own tribe.® 

Gaming is prohibited by the Quran® in the same Lota and 
passages, and for the same reasons, as wine. Tlie word EKro'iv.i-- 
al maism\ which is there used, signifies a particular maimer 
of casting lots by arrows, much practised by tlie pagan 
Arabs, and performed in the following manner. A young 
camel being bought and killed, and divided into ten or 
twenty-eight parts, the persons who cast lots for them, to 
the number of seven, met for that j)urpose; and eleven 
arrow^s were provided, witlioub heads or feathers, seven of 

* Opium is very commonly used by Muslims in Iiulia. e. m. w. 

^ Vide Chardin, ibid., p. 6S, &c., ® Jerem. xxxv. 5, &c. 

and D’HerlKjl., p. 200. ^ This was the heresy of those 

2 Vide Prid., Life of Mali , p. 82, called KneratiUe, aiui Af juarij. 

&c. ; Busbeq., Epist, 3, p. 255; and Khiiaf, a Magiaii heretic, also do- 
Mandeville’s Travels, p. 170, dared wine unlav^ ful ; but tliis was 

* Qurdn, c. 2, v. 218 ; c. 5, v. 92 ; after Mnhauiniafrs time. Hyde, De 
and c. 4, V. 42 and note. See Prov, Kel. Vet. Pers., p. 300. 

xxiii. 29, &c. ^ Vide Koland, Hi- Uel. Moh., p. 

* Levit. X. 9. ® Numb, vi 2, 271, ** Cap. 2, v. 218 ; c. 5, v. ij2. 
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\vliich were marked, the first witli one iiotcli, the second 
with two, and so on, and the other four liad no mark at 
all.^ These arrows were put promiscuously into a bag, 
and then drawn by an indifferent person, wdio had another 
near him to receive them, and to sec he acted fairly; 
those to wliom the marked arrows fell won shares in 
pro])ortion to tlieir lot, and those to wliom tlie blanks fell 
were entitled to no part of the camel at all, but were 
obliged to pay tlie full price of it. The winners, however, 
tasted not of the flesh, any more than the losers, but the 
whole was distrilmtcd among the poor ; and this they did 
out of pride and ostentation, it being reckoned a shame 
for a man to stand out, and not venture his money on 
such an occasion.‘^ This custom, therefore, though it was 
of some use to the poor and diversion to the rich, was 
forbidden by Muhammad,^ as the source of great incon- 
veniences, by occasioning cpiarrels and heart-burnings, 
which arose h’oiu the winners insulting of those who lost. 

Under tlie name of lots the commentators agree that 
all other games whatsoever, which are subject to hazard 
or chance, are comprehended and forindden, as dice, cards, 
tables, (tc. And they are reckoned so ill in themselves, 
that the testimony of him who plays at them is by the 
more rigid judged to he of no validity in a court of justice. 
Chess is almost the only game wliich the Muhammadan 
doctors allow to be lawful (though it has been a doubt 
with soine),^ because it depends wholly on skill and 
nianagement, and not at all on chance: hut then it is 
allowed under certain restrictions, viz., that it be no 
hindrance to the regular performance of their devotions, 
and that no money or other thing be played for or betted; 
which last the Turks, being Sunnis, religiously observej 

’ Some writers, as al Zamalcli. Hariri, al Baidliawi, &:c. Vide I’oc. 
and al Shirazi, irieiition but throe Spec,, p. 324, &c. 
blank arrows. » Qiinln, c. 5, v. 4. 

2 Auctorea Nodhin al dorr, ct •* Vide Hyde, De Ludis Oriental. 
Nothr al dorr, al Zainakh. al Fir- in Prolog, ad Sliabiludiuiir. 
auzdbadi, al Shirazi in Orat. al 
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but the Persians and Moguls do not.^ But what Muliain- 
mad is supi^osed chiefly to have disliked in the gauie of 
chess was the carved pieces, or men, with wliich the 
pagan Arabs played, being little figures of men, elephants, 
horses, and dromedaries ; and these are thought, by some 
commentators, to be truly meant by the images prohibiteil 
in one of tiie passages of the Quran ^ quoted above. Tiiat 
the Arabs in Muliaminad's time actually used sucli images 
for chessmen ajipears from what is related in the Su 1111 at 
of All, who, passing accidentally by some who were 
playing at chess, asked, ‘"What images they were wliicli 
they were so intent upon ? ^ for they were perfectly new 
to him, tluit game having been but very lately introduced 
into Arabia, and not long before into Persia, whitlier it was 
first brougiit from India in the reign of Kliusni Anushirwan/' 
Hence the Muhammadan doctors infer tliat tlie game .was 
disapproved only for the sake of the images ; wherefore 
the Sunnis always jday with plain pieces of wood or 
ivory; but tlie Persians and Indians, who are not so 
scrupulous, continue to make use of the carved ones.^ 

The Muhammadans comply with the prohibition of 
gaming much better than they do with that of wine ; for 
though the common people, among the Turks more fre- 
quently, and the Persians more rarely, are addicted to 
play, yet the better sort are seldom guilty of it.^ 

Gaining, at least to excess, has been forbidden in all 
well-ordered states. Gaming-houses were reckoned scan- 
dalous places among the Greeks, and a gamester is declared 
by Aristotle ^ to be no better than a thief : the Komaii 
seiiate made very severe law’s against playing at games of 
hazard,® except only during the Saturnalia ; though the 

Tliis stateTTicnt is more than floubtfiil. e. m, w. 

^ Vide Hyde, Do Hudis Oriental. ® Kliondeinir. apiid einul. ibid., 
in ProJeg. ad Shahilndiuin. P- 4^* ^ Vide Hyde, iibi sup., p. 9. 

® Vide oundein, ibid., and in Hist. ^ Vide eiindem, in I'roleu-., and 
Shahiludijjp. I35,&c. ^ Caj*. 5, v. 92. Chardin, Voy. de Perse, t. 2, p. 46. 

^ Sukaikar al Diniishki, and Auc- “ Lib. iv. ad Kicoin. 
tor libri al Mustatraf, apud Hyde, * Vide Herat., 1 . 3. Cann. Od. 
nbi sup., p. 8. 24. 
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people played often at other times, not\Vithstanding the 
prohibition : the civil law forbade all pernicious games, ^ 
and though the laity were, in some cases, permitted to 
play for money, provided they kept within reasonable 
bounds, yet the clergy were forbidden to play at tables 
(which is a game of hazard), or even to look on while 
others played.^ Accursius, indeed, is of opinion they may 
play at chess, notwithstanding that law, because it is a 
game not subject to chance,^ and being but newly invented 
ill the time of Justinian, was not tlien known in the 
Western parts. However, the monks for some time were 
not allowed even chess.^ 

As to the J(iws, Muhammad’s chief guides, they also 
highly disapprove gaining: gamesters being severely 
censured in the Talmud, and tlieir testimony declared 
invalid.^ 

Another practice of the idolatrous Arabs forbidden also 
in one of the ahove-inentioned passages,® was that of 
divining by arrows. The arrows used by them for this 
purpose w-erc like those with which they cast lots, being 
without heads or feathers, and were kept in the temple 
of some idol, in whose presence they were consulted. 
Seven such arrows were kept at the temple of Makkah ; ^ 
])ut generally in divination they made use of tlirec only, 
on one of which was written, “'My Loud hath commanded 
me,” on aiiotlier, “ My Loud hath forbidden me,” and the 
third was blank. If the first was drawm, they looked on 
it as an approbation of the enterprise in question; if 
the second, tliey made a contrary conclusion ; but if the 
third happened to be drawn, they mixed them and drew 


1 ff. (le Aleatoribus, Novell. Just. 
123, &c. Vide Hyde, ubi sup. iu 
Hist. Ale.TE?, p. 119, 

“ Authent. iiiterdicimus, c. de cpia- 
copis. 

In Com. ad Legem Prasd. 

* Du Fresno, in (Iloss. 

® Hava Mesia, 84, 1 ; Roah haa- 
hana and Sauhedr. 24, 2. Vide 


ctiam Maimon. in Tract. Gezila. 
Amorifj tlio modern civilians, Mas^ 
cardus thought common gamesters 
were not to be admitted as wit- 
nesses, being infamous persons. Vide 
Hyde, ubi sup. in Proleg. et in Hist. 
Ale®, § 3. 

« Qurjin, c. 5, v. 4. 

7 See ante, p. 42. 
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over again, till a decisive answer was given by one of tlie 
others. These divining arrows were generally consulted 
before anythiiig of moment was undertaken ; as wdieii a 
man was about to marry, or about to go a journey, or i\m 
liked Tills superstitious practice of divining by arrows 
\va3 used by the ancient Greeks,- and other nations ; and 
is particularly mentioned in Scripture,^ where it is said 
that “the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
way, at the head of the two w^ays, to use divination ; ho 
made his arrows bright ” (or, according to tlie version of 
the Vulgate, whicli seems preferable in this place, “he 
mixed together or shook the arrows ”), “ lie consulted with 
images,” &c. ; the commentary of St. Jerome on which 
passage wonderfully agrees with what we are told of the 
aforesaid custom of the old Arabs : “ He shall stand,” says 
he, “in the highway, and consult the oracle after the ^man- 
ner of his nation, that he may cast arrows into a quiver, 
and mix them together, being written upon or marked wdth 
the names of each people, that he may see whose arrow will 
come forth, and which city’ ho ought first to attack.” ^ 

A distinction of meats was so generally used by tbemwscon- 
Eastern nations, that it is no wonder that Muhammad 
made some regulations in that matter. The Quriin, there- 
fore, prohibits the eating of blood, and swine's flesh, and 
whatever dies of itself, or is slain in the name or in honour 
of any idol, or is strangled, or killed by a blow, or a fall, 
or by any other beast.® In which particulars Muliainmad 
seems chiefly to have imitated the Jews, by T whose law, 
as is well known, all those things are forbidden ; but ho 
allowed some things to be eaten which Moses did not,^ as 
camels’ flesh ^ in particular. In cases of necessity, ]iow- 

^ Ibn al Afchir, al Zamakh. , and ^ Ezek. xxi. 2I. 

al Baid. in Quran, c. 5, v. 4. Al * Vide Poc. Spec., p. 329, &c. 

Mustatraf, &c. Vide Poc. Spec., p. ® Cap. 2, v. 174; c. 5, v. 4 ; c. 

327, &c., and l>’Herbel.,Bibl. Orient., 6, v, 146; and c. 16, v. 116. 
art. Koddh. ® Levit. xi. 4. 

® Vide Potter, Antiq, of Greece, ^ See Quriin, c. 3, vv. 49 and 93, 
vol. i. p. 334. , and c. 6, v. 146. 
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e-ver, where a man may be in danger of starving, ho is 
allowed by the M\ihammadan law to eat any of the said 
prohibited kinds of food ; ^ and the Jewish doctors grant 
the same liberty in the same case.^ Though tlie aversion 
to blood and w'hat dies of itself may seem natural, yet 
some of the pagan Arabs used to eat both : of their eating 
of the latter some instances will be given hereafter ; and 
as to the former, it is said they used to pour blood, w'hich 
they sometimes drew from a live camel, into a gut, and 
then broiled it in the lire, or boiled it, and ate it : ® this 
food they called Musvadd, from Ammd, wliicli signifies 
hlack ; the same nearly resembling our black x>udding3 in 
name as w'ell as composition.* The eating of meat offered 
to idols I take to be commonly f)ractised by all idolaters, 
being looked on as a sort of communion in their worship, 
and for that reason esteemed by Christians, if not absolutely 
unlawful, yet as what may be the occasion of great scandal 
hut the Arabs were particularly suj)erstitious in this matter, 
killing wdiat they ate on stones erected on purpose around 
the Kaabah, or near their own houses, and calling, at the 
same tiine, on the name of some idol.” Swine’s flesh, in- 
deed, the old Arabs seem not to have eaten ; and thtsir 
j:)rox>hct, in prohibiting the same, appears to have only 
confirmed the common aversion of the nation. Foreign 
writers tell us that the Arabs wholly abstained from 
swine’s fieslg'f thinking it unlawful to feed thereon,® and 
that very few, if any, of those animals are found in their 
country, because it jiroduces not proper food for them ; ® 
which lias made one wu-iter imagine that if a hog were 
carried thither, it would immediately die.^” 

^ c, 5, v. 2, &c., and in ® Compare Acta xv. 29 with 1 

tin; other passages last ijnott;d. Cor. viii. 4, &c. 

V"ido Maimoii. in Halachotli See the fifth chapter of the 
iVtclucliirn, c. S, § i., Quran, v. 4, and the notes there. 

Nothr al dorr, al Firaiiz., al ^ Mnlin. de Arab., c. 33. 

Z:\vijukh., and al Faid. ^ Hieronym. in Joviu. 1, 2, c. 6. 

Voc. Spec., p. 320. ® Idem, ibid. 

Soliuus, ubi supra. 
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In the prohibition of usury ^ I presume Muhammad 
also followed the Jews, who are strictly forbidden by suporeti 

, , - tioiia cu 

their law to exercise it among one anotiier, though they toms, 
are so infamously guilty of it in tlioir dealing with those 
of a different religion ; but I do not find the prophet of 
the Arabs has made any distinction in this matter. 

Several superstitious customs relating to cattle, which 
seem to have been peculiar to the pagan Arabs, u'cre also 
abolished l)y Muhammad. The Quran ^ mentions four 
names by tliem given to certain camels or sheep, which 
for some particular reasons were left at free liberty, and 
were not made use of as other cattle of tlie same kind. 

These names are Hah fra, Saiba, Wasila, and llami: of 
each whereof in their order. 

As to the first, it is said that when a slie-camel or aThccust 
slieej) had borne young ten times, they used to slit her [KJ, 
ear, and turn lier loose to feed at full liberty ; and when dlall, 
she died, her flesh was oaten by the men only, the women (Sol 
being forbidden to cat thereof: and such «a camel or sheep, 
from tlie slitting of her ear, they called liahirfi. Or the 
Balura was a she-camel, which w^as turned loose to feed, 
and whose fifth young one, if it proved a male, was killed 
and eaten by meu and women promiscuously ; but if it 
proved a feiiialc, had its ear slit, and was dismissed to 
free pasture, none being permitted to make use of its 
flesh or milk, or to ride on it; though tlie women were 
allowed to eat the flesh of it when it died : or it was the 
female young of the Saiba, which was used in tlie same 
maimer as its dam; or else an ewe, which had yeaned 
five times.^ These, however, are not all the opinions 
concerning the Ikil lira; for some suppose that name was 
given to a she-cainel, which, after having brought forih 
young five times, if the last was a male, liad her car slit, 
as a mark thereof, and was lot go loose to feed, none 
driving lier from pasture or water, nor using her for 


^ Qurjin, c. 2, v. 275. 


* Cap. 5, V. 102. 


* A 1 Firauzabddi. 
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carriage;^ and otliers tell ns that when a camel had 
newly bronglit forth, they used to slit the ear of her young 
one, saying, “O God, if it live, it shall be for our use, but 
if it die, it shall be deemed rightly slain;” and when it 
died they ate it,^ 

Saiba signifies a she-camel turned loose to go where she 
will. And this was done on various accounts : as when 
she had brought forth females ten times togctlier; or in 
satisfaction of a vow ; or when a man had recovered from 
sickness, or returned safe from a journey, or his camel 
had escaped some signal danger either in battle or other- 
vdse. A camel so turned loose w^as declared to be Saiba, 
find, as a mark of it, one of the Tcrtchroo or bones was taken 
out of her l^ack, after which none might drive her from 
pasture or Avatei', or ride on her.^ Some say that the 
Saiba, when she had ten times together brought forth 
females, w^is suffered to go at liberty, none being allowed 
to ride on her, and tliat her milk was not to be drank by 
any but her young one, or a guest, till she died ; and 
then her flesli was eaten by men as well as w^omen, and 
lier last female young one liad her ear slit, and was called 
llahira, and turned loose as her clam had beon> 

This appellation, hoAvever, was not so strictly proper 
to female camels, but that it was given to the male when 
his young one had begotten another young one : ® nay, a 
servant set at liberty and dismissed by his master was 
also called S;iiba ; and some are of opinion that the 
word denotes an animal which the Arabs used to turn 
loose in honour of their idols, allow^'ing none to make use 
of tiiem thereafter, except women only.*^ 

Wasila is, by one author,® explained to signify a she- 
camel wliich had brought forth ten times, or an ew^e which 


1 A1 Zamakh., al Baidhilwi, al 
Mustatfaf, 

I bn al Athir. 

® Al Eiranzdb-, al Zatnakh. 

^ Al Jawhari, Ibn al Atbir. 


® Al Eiranz. 

® Idem, al Jawhari, &c. 

^ Nothr al dorr and Nodhm al 
dorr. 

® Al Firauz. 
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had yeaned seven times, and every time twins ; and if the 
seventh time she brought forth a male and a female, they 
said, “AVusilat akhaha,” i.c., “She is joined,” or, ‘‘was 
brought forth with her brother,” after which none might 
drink the dam’s milk, excei^t men only ; and she was used 
as the Sdiba. Or Wasila was particularly meant of sheep; 
as when an ewe brought forth a female, they took it to 
tliemselves, but when she brought forth a male, they con- 
secrated it to their gods, but if both a male and a female, 
they said, “She is joined to her brother,” and did not 
sacrifice that male to their gods : or Wasila was an ewe 
which brought forth first a male and then a female, on 
which account, or because she followed her brother, 
the male was not killed ; but if vshe brought forth a male 
only, they said, “ Let this be an offering to our gods.” ^ 
Another writes, that if an ewe brought forth twins seven 
times together, and the eighth time a male, they sacrificed 
that male to their gods ; but if the eighth time she brought 
both a male and a female, they used to say, “ She is joined 
to her brother,” and for the female’s sake tliey sxDared the 
male, and permitted not the dam’s milk to be drunk by 
women. A third writer tells us, that Wasila was an ewe, 
which having yeaned seven times, if that which she 
brought forth the seventh time was a male, they sacri- 
ficed it, but if a female, it vras sulfered to go loose, and 
was made use of by women only; and if the seventh time 
she brought forth both a male and a female, they held them 
both to be sacred, so that men only were allowed to make 
any use of them, or to drink the milk of the female : and 
a fourth ^ describes it to be an ewe which brought forth 
ten females at five births one after another, i.e., every 
time twins, and whatever she brought forth afterwards 
was allowed to men, and not to women, &c. 

Hiimi was a male camel used for a stallion, which, if 
the females had conceived ten times by him, was after- 


^ A1 Firauz., al Zainakh. 


2 Al Jawhari. 


3 Al Mutarrezi. 
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wards freed from labour, and let go loose, none driving 
him from pasture or from water; nor was any allowed 
to receive the least benefit from him, not even to shear 
his hair.^ 

These things wore observed by the old Arabs in honour 
of their false gods, 2 and as part of the worsliip wdiich they 
paid them, and were ascribed to the divine institution ; 
but are all condemned in the Quran, and declared to be 
impious superstitions.^ 

The law of Muhammad also put a stop to the inhuman 
custom, wliich liad been long jmictised by the pagan Arabs, 
of burying their daughters alive, lest they should l)e re- 
duced to poverty by providing for them, or else to avoid 
the displeUvSure and disgrace which would follow, if they 
should liappcn to be made captives, or to become scanda- 
lous by their behaviour; ^ tlie birth of a daughter being, 
for these reasons, reckoned a great misfortune;''" and the 
death of cue as a great happiness.^" The manner of their 
doing this is differently related : some say tliat when an 
Arab had a daughter born, if he intended to bring her up, 
lie sent lior, clothed in a garment of wool or liair, to keep 
camels or sheep in the desert ; but if lie designed to put 
her to death, he let her live till she became six years old, 
and then said to her mother, “Perfume her, and adorn 
her, that I may carry her to her motluivs ; whicli being 
done, the father led lier to a well or pit dug for that 
purpose, and having bid her to look down into it, pushed 
her in headlong, as he stood behind her, and then filling 
up tlie pit, levelled it with the rest of the ground ; but 
otliers say, that when a woman was ready to fall in labour, 
they dug a pit, on the brink whereof she was to be de- 
livered, and if tlie child happened to be a daughter, they 
threw it into the pit, hut if a son, they saved it aliveJ 

^ A 1 Firauz., al Jawhari. A 1 Baidhdwi, al Zainakli., al 

® Jalal. in Qurdn. Mustatraf. 

3 Qurjin, c. 5, v. 102, and c. 6, ® Ree Quran, c. 16, vv. 60, 61 . 

V. 142-145, Vide Poc. Spec., pp, ® Al Maidiini. ^ Al Zamakh. 
330 “ 334 - 
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This custom, though not observed by all the Arabs in 
general, was yet very common among several of their tribes, 
and particularly those of Quraish and Ivinda ; the former 
using to bury their daughters alive in Mount Abu l5alama, 
near Makkah.^ * In the time of ignorance, while they used 
this method to get rid of their daughters, Sdsaji, grand- 
father to the celebrated poet al Farazdak, frequently 
redeemed female children from death,, giving for every 
one two she-camels big with young, and a he-camel; 
and hereto al Farazdak alluded when, vaunting himself 
before one of the Khalifahs of the family of Omayyah, 
he said, ‘"I am the son of the giver of life to the dead;’" 
for wliich expression being censured, he excused himself 
by alleging the following words of the Quran, ^ He who 
saveth a soul alive, shall be as if he had saved the lives 
of all mankind.”^ The Arabs, in thus murdering of their 
children, were far from being singular; the practice of 
exposing infants and putting them to death being so 
common among the ancients, that it is remarked as a 
thing very extraordinary in the Egyptians, that they 
brought up all their children ; ^ and by the laws of 
Lycurgus ® no child was allowed to be brought up witliout 
the ai)probation of public oflicers. At this day, it is said, in 
China, the poorer sort of j^eox^le frequently put their cliildrCiq 
the females especially, to death with impunity.^ * 

* The same praclico was common among several castes of the 
Hind ns. It is worthy of note that the motives for the act were 
the same as those wliicli influenced the heathen Arabs. e. m. w. 


1 Al Mustatraf. 
a Cap. 5, V. 35. 

3 Al IMustatraf. Vide Ibn Kha- 
liqdn, iu Vita al Farazdak, and 
Poc. Si)cc., p. 334. 

4 Strabo, I. 17. Vide Diodor. 
Sic., 1. I, c. 80. 

^ Vide Plutarch, in Lycurgo. 

® Vide Piifendgrf, de Jure Nat. 
et Gent., 1. 6, c, 7, § 6. The 
Grecians also treated daughters 


especially in this manner — whence 
that saying of l'osidipi)u.s : 

^Tibv rpi^cl Ti9 cjivTji ^'v n'xr» 
Oiryari^pa ^KrlO'rjffi Kau y ttXoi/itios — 

“ A man, tho’ poor, will not expose 
his son ; 

' But if he^s rich, will scarce preserve 
his daughter.” — 

See Potter’s Antiq. of Greece, vol. 
“• P- 333- 
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This wicked jiractice is condemned by tl)e Qiiran in 
several passages ; ^ one of whicli^ as some commentators ^ 
judge, may also condemn another custom of tJie Arabians, 
altogether as wicked, and as common among other nations 
of old, viz., the sacrificing of their children to their idols; 
as was frequently done, in particular, in satisfaction of a 
vow they used to make, that if they had a certain number 
of sons born, they would offer one of them in sacrifice. 

Several other superstitious customs were likewise abro- 
gated by Muhammad, but the same being of less moment, 
and not particularly mentioned in the Quran, or having 
been occasionally taken notice of elsewhere, I shall say 
nothing of them in this place. 


^ Ciip. 6, vv. 137 and 15 1 ; c. 16, vv. 60, 61 ; and c. 17, v. 33. See 
also chap. 81, v. 8. 

^ A 1 Zamakh., al Baid. 
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SECTION VI. 

OP THE INSTITUTIONS OP THE QURAN IN CIVIL AFFAIRS. 

The Muhanimadan civil law is founded on the precepts 
and determinations of the Quran, as the civil laws of the 
Jews were on those of the Pentateuch ; yet being variously 
interpreted, according to the different decisions of their 
civilians, and especially of their four great doctors, Abu 
Hanffa, Malik, al Shafai, and Ibn Hanbal,^ to treat thereof 
fully and distinctly in the manner the curiosity and use- 
fulness of the subject deserves, would require a large 
volume; whei'cfore the most that can be expected here 
is a summary view of the principal institutions, without 
minutely entering into a detail of particulars. We shall 
begin with tliose relating to marriage and divorce. 

That polygamy, for the moral lawfulness of which the Law« 
Muhammadan doctors advance several arguments,- is 
allowed by the Quran, every one knows, though few are 
acquainted with the limitations with which it is allowed. 

, Several learned men have fallen into the vulgar mistake 
that Muhammad granted to his followers an unbounded 
plurality ; some pretending that a man may have as many 
wives,® and others as many concubines,^ as he can maiu- 

^ See Sect. VIII. falsely asserts the restraint of the 

* See ante, Sect. If., p. 72. number of their wives to be no pro- 

® Nic. Cusanna, in Cribrat. Alcor., cept of their religion, but a rule 
1 . 2, c. 19. Olearius, in Itinerar. superinduced on a politic considera- 
P. Greg. Tholosaiius, in Synt. tion. Pres. State of the Ottoman 
Juris, 1 , 9, c. 2, § 22. Scptemcaa- Empire, bk. iii. c. 21. 
trensis (I.)e Morib. Turc., p. 24) says ** Marracc. in l'r*)dr. ad Refut. 
the Muhammadans may have twelve Alcor., pai-t iv. pp. 52 and 71. 
lawful wives, and no more. Ricaut Prideaux, Life of Mali., p, 114. 
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tain: whereas, according to the express words of the 
Quran, ^ no man can have more than four, whether wives 
or concubines;-^ and if a man apprehend any incon- 
venience from even that number of ingenuous wives, it 
is added, as an advice (which is generally followed by the 
middling and inferior people),^ tliat he marry one only, 
or, if he cannot be contented with one, that he take up 
with his she-slaves, not exceeding, liowever, the limited 
number;^ and this is certainly the utmost Muhammad 
allowed his followers : nor can we urge, as an argument 
against so plain a precept, the corrupt manners of his 
followers, many of whom, especially men of quality and 
fortune, indulge themselves in criminal excesses;^ nor 
yet the example of the prophet himself,-}* who had peculiar 
privileges in this and other points, as will be observed 
hereafter. In making the above-uientioncd limitation, 
Muhammad was directed by the decision of the Jewish 

* Muir (Life of Mahomet vol. iii. p. 303) *says, “There is no limit, 
as supposed l»y Sale, to the iiiiuiher of shive-girLs, with whom (irre- 
spective of his four wives) a Moslem may, without any antecedent 
c^ieniony or any guarantee of continuance, coliahit. Female, slavery, 
being a condition necessary to the legality of this illimitahle indul- 
gence, will never be put down, with a willing or hearty co-o^xiratioii, 
by any Mussalinan community.” n. m. w, 

t Surely the “peculiar privileges” of the. pro})het, whe.rfthy all 
limit as to the number of his wives and coiicubines was set aside, 
a<lded to his exanqjle, wherein he appeared as the possessor of ten 
wives he.sides lii.s coiicuhiiies, must have gone far to weaken the 

Chardin, Voy. de Perse, t. I, p. ** Sir J. Mandeville (who, ex- 

166. Dll llyer, Soininaire de la cepting a few silly stories he tells 
Kel. des Turca, mis ji la tete de sa from hearsay, deserves more credit 
version de PAlct^r. lUeaiit, ubi than some travellers of better repu- 
Kupra. liifendorf, De J nre Nat. et tation), speaking of the Qurin, ob- 
Gent., 1 . 6, c. I, § iS, serves, aunaig several other truths, 

^ Cap. 4, V. 3. ^ that Muhammad therein commanded 

2 Vide Gagnier, in Notis ad Abul- a man should have two wives, or 
fedfe Vit. Moll., i\ 150. Keland, three, or four ; though the Muhain- 
De Kel. Moh., p. 243, &c., and Sel- madans then took nine wive.s, and 
den, Ux. llcbr., 1. i, c. 9. lemans as many as they might sua- 

V^ide Kckind, ubi sup,, p, 244. tain. ^ Maiidev. Travels, p. 164. 

Quran, c. 4, v. 3. 
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doctors, wlio, by way of counsel, limit the number of wives 
to four/ though their law confines them not to any certain 
number.2 

Divorce is also well known to be allowed by the Mu- 
liamniadan law, as it was by the Mosaic, with tliis dif- dworco. 
ference only, that, according to the latter, a man could not 
take again a woman whom he had divorced, and who had 
been married or betrothed to another ; ^ whereas Muham- 
mad, to prevent liis followers from divorcing their wives 
on every liglit occasion, or out of an inconstant humour, 
ordained that if a man divorced his wife the third timo 
(for he might divorce her twice without being obliged to 
part with lier, if lie repented of what he had done), it 
vsliould not he lawful for him to take her again until she 
had been first married and bedded by another, and divorced 
by such second husband.^ And this precaution has had 
so good an effect that tlie Muhammadans are seldom known 
to proceed to the extremity of divorce, notwithstanding 
the lilierty given them, it being reckoned a great disgrace so 
to do ; and there are but few, besides those who have little 
or no sense of honour, that will take a wife again on tlie 
condition enjoined.^ * It must be observed that, though 

force of liis explicit precepts, given for the guidance of his followers. 

'VVoukl not the liolj’- precepts of Jesus, as reconled in tlie Sermon on 
the Mount, luive lost much of their power over Christian hearts, had 
he claimed for himself the special privilege of total exemption from 
them, and, more so, had his example illustrated a lower grade of 
inoi'al rectitude 1 E. M. w. 

* The large dowry, fixed on the bride by the groom before the 
marriage is consummated, to he paid in case of a divorce without 
proper cause, is more potent than tlie Quran iii preventing divorce, 

E. M. W. 


^ Maimon, in Halachoth Ishotli., 
c. 14. 

2 Idem, ibid. Vide Selden, 
Uxor. Hcbr., 1. i, c. 9. 

® Ueut, xxiv, 3, 4. Jerem. iii. 


I. Vide Selden, ubi sup., 1 . i, c, 

n. 

* Qurjtii, c. 2, V. 230. 

® Vide Selden, ubi sup., 1 . 3, c. 
21, and Eicaut’s State of the Ottoui. 
Empire, bk. ii. c. 21. 
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a man is allowed by the Muhammadan, as by the Jewish 
law,^ to repudiate liis wife even on the slightest disgust, 
yet the women are not allowed to separate themselves 
from their husbands, unless it be for ill-usage, want of 
I)roper maintenance, neglect of conjugal duty, impotency, 
or some cause of equal import; but then she generally 
loses her dowry wliich she docs not if divorced by her 
husband, unless she has been guilty of impudicity or 
notorious d isobediouce.^ 

When a woman is divorced, she is obliged, by the direc- 
tion ofjthc Quran, to wait till she hath had her courses 
thrice, or, if there be a doubt whether she bo subject to 
them or not, by reason of her age, three months, before 
she marry another ; after wdiicli time expired, in case she 
be found not with child, she is at full liberty to dispose 
of herself as she pleases; but if she jnovc with cliild, she 
must wmit till she be delivered; and during her whole 
term of waiting she may continue in the husband’s house, 
and is to be inaintaincd at his expense, it being forbidden 
to turn the woman out before the expiration of the term, 
unless she be guilty of dishonesty.’^ Where a man divorces 
a w^oman before consummation, she is not obliged to W'ait 
any particular time,’*^ nor is ho obliged to give her more 
than one-half of her dower,^ If the divorced w'oman have 
a young child, she is to suckle it till it be two years old; 
the father, in the meantime, maintaining her in all respects: 
a wndow is also obliged to do the same, and to wait four 
months and ten days before she marry again.^ 

These rules are also copied from those of the Jews, 
according to wdiorn a divorced woman or a wddow cannot 
marry another man till ninety days be past, after the 

^ Dcut. xxiv. I, Leo Modena, ^ Qunin, c. 4, v, iS, &c. 

Hifit. de gli Riti Hebr., part i. c. 6. * Quran, c. 2, v. 228, and c. 65, 

Vide Scldon, ul)i .sup. v. i, &c. 

- Vide Bnsbeq., Kp. 3, p. 184; ^ c. 33, v. 48. 

Smith, DeMorib., ac Tnstit. Turcar., ® Ibid., c. 2, v. 237. 

Kp. 2, p. 52 ; and Chardin, Voy. de ^ Ibid., c. 2, vv. 233-235, and c. 

Terse, t. I, p. 169. 65, v. i, &c. 
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divorce or death of the husband;^ and she who gives 
suck is to be maintained for two years, to be computed 
from the birtli of the child, within which time slio 
must not marry, unless the child die, or her milk be 
dried up.^ 

Whoredom, in single women as well as married, was, in 
the beginning of Muhammadism, very severely punished, 
such being ordered to be shut up in prison till they died ; 
but afterwards it was ordained by the Sunnat that an 
adulteress should be stoned,^ and an unmarried woman 
guilty of fornication scourged with a hundred stripes and 
banished for a ycar.'^ A she-slave, if convicted of adultery, 
is to suffer but half the punishment of a free woman, ^ viz., 
fifty stripes and banishment for six months, but is not to 
be put to death. To convict a woman of adultery, so as 
to make it capital, four witnesses are expressly required,® 
and those, as the commentators say, ought to be men; 
and if a man falsely accuse a woman of reputation of 
whoredom of any kind, and is not able to siipj)ort the 
charge by that number of witnesses, he is to receive four- 
score stripes, and his testimony is to he lield invalid for 
the future.'^ Fornication, in cither sex, is by the sentence 
of the Quran to be punished with a hundred stripes.^ 

If a man accuse his wife of infidelity, and is not able to 
prove it by sufficient evidence, and will swear four times 
that it is true, and the fifth time imprecate God's vengeance 
on him if it be false, she is to he looked on as convicted, 
unless she will take the like oaths and make the like im- 


^ Mishna, tit. Yabimoth, c. 4. 
Cemar. Babyl. ad eund. tit. Mai- 
mon. in llalach. Giruahin, Shylhan 
Aruch, part iii. 

^ Miahna, and. Gemara, and Mai- 
xnon., ubi supra. Gem. Babyl. ad 
tit. Cetuboth, c. 5, and Jos. Karo, 
in Shylhdn Aruch, c. 50, § 2. Vide 
Selden, Ux, Hebr., 1 . 2, c. Ii, and 
b 3» 0. 10, in fin. 

And the adulterer also, accord- 
ing to a passage once extant in the 


Quran, and still in force, as some 
suppose. See the notes to Qiirilri, 
c. 3, V. 23, and the Prel. Disc., p. 
III. 

^ Qurdn, c. 4, vs. 14, 15. See the 
notes there. 

® Ibid., V. 24. 

® Ibid., c. 4, V. 14. 

^ Ibid., c. 24, V. 4. 

® Ibid., vs., 1-3. This law relates 
not to married people, as Selden' 
supposes, Ux. Heb., 1 . 3, c. 12. 

0 


Laws con* 
ccrniiij^ 
twiultery 
and fonii- 
catiou. 
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precation in testimony of her innocency ; wiiicli if she do, 
she is free from punishment, though the marriage ought to 
he dissolved.^ 

most of the last-mentioned particulars the decisions 
tS'juiaiSm. Quran also agree Avith those of the Jews. By the 

law of Moses, adulterv, whether in a married woman or a 
virgin betrothed, was punished with death ; and the man 
who debauched tliem w'as to suffer the same punishment.^ 
The penalty of simple fornication was scourging, the general 
punishment in cases where none is particularly appointed; 
and a betrothed bondmaid, if convicted of ndultery, under- 
w*ent the same punishment, being exempted from death 
because she was not free.^ By the same law no person 
was to be put to doatli on the oath of one witness;^ and 
a man who slandered his wife was also to be cluistised, 
that is, scourged, and fined one luindrod slielcels of silver,® 
The method of trying a woman suspected of adultery 
wdiere evidence was wanting, by forcing her to drink the 
hitter watca* of jealousy,® though disused by the Jews long 
before the time of Muliamraad,'^ yet, by reason of the oath 
of cursiiig with which the woman was charged, and to 
which she Avas obliged to say “Amen,” bears great re- 
semblance to the expedient devised by the prophet on 
the like occasion. 

The institutions of Muhammad relating to the pollution 


^ Qiu'iln, c. 24, vv. 6-9. See the 
ii(.»tes there. 

* Lfcvit. XX. 10 ; Doiit. xxii. 22. 
The kind of death to be inflicted on 
adultcToi-H in counnon cases being 
not oxpro.s.sed, the Taliimdists gene*- 
rally* suppose it tu be strangling, 
which they think Is designed wher- 
ev(;r the phrase “shall be put to 
death,” or “filial] die the death,” is 
usetl, as they imagine stoning is by 
the expression, “ lii.s blood shall be 
upon him ; ” and hence it has beten 
concluded by some that the woman 
taken in adultery mentioned in the 
Gospel (John viii.) was a betrothed 


maiden, because such a one and her 
accomplice were plainly ordered to 
be st<.)ued (Deut. xxii. 23, 24). But 
the ancients .seem to have been of a 
different opinion, and to have under- 
stood stoning to be the punishment 
of adulterers in general. Vide Sel- 
don, ITx. Heb., i. 3, c. il and 12. 

Levit. xix. 20. 

* Dent. xix. 15, xvii. 6, and 
Numb. XXXV. 30. 

® Dent. xxii. T3-T9. 

Niimb. V. II, &;c. 

7 Vide Sclden, ubi sup , 1 . 3, c. 
15 ; and Leon. Modena, do’ Riti 
Hebraici, parte iv. c. 6. 
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of women during their courses,^ the taking of slaves to 
wife,^ and the prohibiting of marriage within certain 
degrees,^ have likewise no small affinity wdth the insti- 
tutions of Moses ; ^ and the parallel might be carried 
farther in several other particulars. 

As to the proliibited degrees^ it may be observed that Prohibited 
the pagan Arabs abstained from marrying their mothers * 
daughters, and jiunts, both on the father's side and on the 
mother's, and held it a most scandalous thing to marry 
two sisters, or for a man to take his father's wife ; ® whicli 
last vras, iiotwithstanding, too frequently practised,^ and 
is expressly forbidden in the Quran.'^ 

Before I leave the subject of marriages, it may be pro- i»ecuH.ir 
per to take notice of some peculiar privileges in relation oI’m/S, 
thereto which w'cre granted by God to Muhammad, as he 
gave out, exclusive of all other Muslims. One of them 
"was that lie might lawfully marry as many wives and 
have as niany concubines as he pleased, without being 
confined to any particular number f and this he pretended 
to have been the privilege of the prophets before liim. 

Another was that he might alter the turns of his wives, 
and take such of them to his bed as he thought fit, witli- 
out being tied to that order and equality which others are 
obliged to observe.® A third privilege wiis that no man 
might marry any of his wives, either such as he should 
divorce during his lifetime, or such as he should leave 
widows at his death ; which last particular exactly agrees 

* They, however, dhl j»erniit a son to inherit his deceased latlier’d 
widows, which custoia Muluiininad abolished. See Muirs Life of 
Mahomet^ vol. ii. i>. 52, aud vul. iii. p. 303. E, m. w. 

^ Qunln, c. 2 , v. 222. '* Vido Poe. Spec., p. 337, &c. 

2 Ibid., c. 4, V, 24, &c. 7 Qurau, c. 4, v. 20. 

® Ibid., vs. 20-22. * Ibid., c. 33, v. 49. See also c. 

^ See Levit. xv. 24, xviii. 19, and 66, and the notes there. 

XX. 18; FiXod. xxi. 8-1 1 ; Dent, ^ Ibid., c. 33, v. 51. See the 
xxi. 10-14 ; Levit. xviii. and xx. notes there. 

- ® Abulfed., Hi.st. Gen. al Sharis- Ibid., v. 53. 
tstni, apud Poc. Spec., pp. 321, 338. 
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with what the Jewish doctors liave determuied concerning 
the wives of their princes ; it being judged by them to be 
a thing very indecent, and for that reason unlawful, for 
another to marry either the divorcotl wife or the widow 
of a king ; ^ and Muhammad, it seems, thought an equal 
respect, at least, due to the prophetic as to tlie regal dig- 
nity, and therefore ordered that his relicts sliould pass the 
remainder of their lives in perpetual widowhood. 

The laws of the Quran concerning inheritances are also 
in several respects conformable to those of tlie Jews, 
though principally designed to abolish certain practices 
of the pagan Arabs, who used to treat widows and orphan 
children with great injustice, frequently denying them 
any share in the inheritance of their fathers or their hus- 
bands, on pretence that the same ought to be distributed 
among those only who were able to bear arms, and dis- 
posing of the widows, even against their consent, as part 
of their husband's possessions,^ To prevent such injuries 
for the future, Muhammad ordered that women should be 
respected, and orphans have no wrong done them ; and in 
particular that women should not be taken against their 
wills, as by right of inheritance, but should themselves be 
entitled to a distributive part of what their parents, hus- 
bands, and near relations should leave behind them, in a 
certain proportion.^ 

The general rule to be observed in the distribution of 
the deceased's estate is, that a male shall have twice as 
much as the female ; ^ but to tins rule there are some few 
exceptions ; a man's parents, for example, and also his 
brothers and sisters, where they are entitled not to the 
whole, but a small part of the inheritance, being to have 
equal sliares with one another in the distribution thereof, 

1 Mishna, tit. Saiihedr., c. 2, and notes there. Vide etiain Poc. Spec., 
Gemar. in eund. tit, Maiinon. Ha- p. 337. 
lachoth Melachim, c. 2. Vide Sel- s c. 4, vs. 31, 32. 

Uen, Ux. Heb., 1 . I, c. 10. Prid., * Ibid., vs. lo and 175. Vide 
Life of Mali., p. 1 1 8. Chardin, Voy. de Perse, t. 2, p. 

* See c. 4, vs. 21, &c., and the 293. 
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without making any difference on account of sex.^ The 
particular proportions, in several cases, distinctly and 
sufficiently declare the intention of Muhammad, Avhose 
decisions, expressed in the Qurau,‘^ seem to be pretty 
equitable, preferring a man's children first, and then his 
nearest relations. 

If a man dispose of any part of his estate by will, two l^aw oon- 

.. , , ^ , 1 1 ccrniiif' 

Witnesses, at the least, are required to render the same wuir. 
valid ; and such witnesses ought to be of liis own tribe, 
and of the Muliammadan religion, if such can be had.'^ 

Though there be no express law to the coiBtrary, yet the 
Muhammadan doctors reckon it very wrong for a man 
to give away any part of his substance from his family, 
unless it bo in legacies for pious uses ; and oven in that 
case a man ought not to give all he has in charity, but 
only a reasonable part in proportion to his substance. On 
the otlier hand, though a man make no will, and bequeath 
nothing for charitable uses, yet tlie heirs are directed, on 
the distribution of tlie estate, if the value will permit, to 
bestow something on the poor, especially such as are of 
kin to the deceased and to the orphans.^ 

The first law, liowevcr, laid down by Muhamniad touch- 
ing inheritances was not very equitable ; for he declared 
that those wdio had lied with him from Makkah, and those 
who had received and assisted him at Madina, should be 
deemed the nearest of kin, and consequently heirs to one 
another, preferably to and in exclusion of their relations 
by blood; nay, though a man were a true believer, yet if 
he had not fled his country for the sake of religion and 
joined the prophet, he was to be looked on as a stranger;'’' 
but this law continued not long in force, being quickly 
abrogated.^ 

It must be observed that among the Jluhaininadans chikire;no( 
the children of their concubines or slaves are esteemed as legitimate. 

1 Quriin, c. 4, v. 10. ® Ibid., c. 5, v. 105. ® Ibid., c. 8, v. 73. 

^ Ibid., and v. 175. * Ibid., c. 4, v. 7. ® Ibid., and c. 33, v. 6. 
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equally legitimate with those of their legal and ingenuous 
wives, none being accounted bastards except such only as 
are born of eomnion women and whose fathers are unknown. 

As to private contracts between man and man, the 
conscientious performance of them is frequently recom- 
mended in the Quran.^ For the preventing of disputes, 
all contracts arc directed to be made before witnesses,- 
and in case such contracts are not immediately executed, 
the same ought to be reduced into writing in the presence 
of two witnesses ^ at least, who ought to be Muslims and 
of the male sex ; but if two men cannot be conveniently 
had, then one man and two women may suffice. The 
same method is also directed to l)e taken for the security 
of debts to be paid at a future day ; and where a writer 
is not to be found, pledges are to be taken."^ Hence, if 
people trust one another without writing, witnesses, or 
pledge, the party on whom the demand is made is always 
acquitted if he denies the charge on oatli, and swears 
that he owes the plaintiff nothing, unless the contrary be 
proved by very convincing circumstances.^ 

Wilful murder, though forbidden by the Quran under 
the severest penalties to be inflicted in tlie next life,*’ in 
yet, by the same hook, allowed to be compounded for, on 
payment of a fine to the family of tlie deceased, and free- 
ing a Muslim from captivity ; but it is in the election of 
the next of kin, or the revenger of blood, as he is called 
in tlie rentateuch, either to accept of such satisfaction or 
to refuse it ; for he may, if he pleases, insist on having 
the murderer delivered into his hands, or be put to death 
in such manner as he shall think fit.^ In this particular 

1 Quran, c. 5, v. i ; c. 17; c. 2, v. * Quran, c. 2. v. 2S2. 

282, &c. ® Vide Chardin, Voy. de Perse, 

2 Ibid., c. 2 , V, 2S2. t. 2, p. 294, &c., and the notes to 

® The same seems to have been Qurdn, c. 5, v. 106. 

required by the Jewish law, even ® Qunln, c. 4, vs. 91, 92. 

ill cases where life was not con- ^ Ibid., c. 2, v. 178; c, 17, v. 35. 

cemed. See Deut. xix. 15 ; Matt. Vide Chardin, ubi sup., p. 299, 
xviii. 16; John viii. 17; 2 Cor. &c. 
xiii. I. 
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Muhammad has ,gone against the express letter of the 
Mosaic law, which declares that no satisfaction shall be 
taken for the life of a murderer ; ^ and he seems, in so 
doing, to have had respect to the customs of the Arabs 
in his time, who, being of a vindictive temper, used to 
revenge murder in too unmerciful a manner,*’ whole tribes 
frequently engaging in bloody wars on such occasions, tlio 
natural consequence of their independency, and having no 
common judge or superior. 

If tlie Muhammadan laws seem light in case of murder, Mansiau^ii 
they may perhaps be deemed too rigorous in case of man- 
slaughter, or the killing of a man undesignedly, which 
must be redeemed by fine (unless the next of kin shall 
think fit to remit it out of charity), and the freeing of a 
captive ; but if a man be not able to do this, lie is to fast 
two months together by way of penance.^ The fine for a 
man’s blood is sot in the Sunnat at a hundred camels,^ and 
is to be distributed juiiong the relations of the deceased 
according to the laws of inheritance; but it must be 
observed that though the person slain be a Muslim, yet 
if he be of a nation or party at enmity, or not in con- 
federacy with those to whom the slayer belongs, he is not 
then bound to pay any fine at all, the redeeming a captive 
being, in such case, declared a sufficient penalty.^ I ima- 
gine that Muhammad, hy tliese regulations, laiil so heavy 
a punishment on involuntary manslaughter, not only to 
make people beware incurring the same, hut also to 
humour, in some degree, the revengeful temper of his 
countrymen, which might he with difliculty, if at all, pre- 
vailed on to accept a lighter satisfaction. Among the 
Jews, who seem to have been no less addicted to revenge 
than their neighbours, the manslayer who had escaped to 
a city of refuge was obliged to keep himself within that 
city and to abide there till the death of the person who 

1 I?umb. XXXV. 31. ® Qur;in, c. 4, v. 91. 

* This is particularly forbidden in * See the notes to c. 37. 

the Qurdn, c. 17, v. 35. » Qurdn, c. 4, v. 91. 
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was higli priest at tlio time the fact waB committed, that 
his absence and time might cool the passion and mitigate 
the resentment of the friends of the deceased; but if he 
quitted his asylum before that time, the revenger of blood, 
if ho found him, might kill him without guilt nor could 
any satisfaction be made for the slayer to return home 
before the prescribed time.- 

Theft is ordered to be punished by cutting off the 
offending part, the liand,^ which, at first sight, seems just 
enough; but the law of Justinian, forbidding a thief to 
be maimed/ is more reasonable; because stealing being 
generally tlie effect of indigence, to cut off that limb 
would be to deprive him of the means of getting his 
livelihood in an honest manner."* The Suiinat forbids the 
inflicting of this punishment, unless the thing stolen be 
of a certain value. I have mentioned in another place 
the further penalties which those incur who continue to 
steal, and of those who rob or assault people on the road.^^ 

As to injuries done to men in their persons, the law of 
retaliation, ■which was ordained by the law of Moses, ^ is 
also approved by the Quran but this law, which seems 
to have been allo-vved by Muhammad to liis Arabians for 
the same reasons as it was to the Jews, viz., to prevent 
particular revenges, to wdiich both nations were extremely 
addicted,'^ being neither strictly just nor practicable in 
many cases, is seldom put in execution, the punishment 
being generally turned into a mulct or fine, which is paid 
to the party injured.^® Or rather, Muhammad designed 
the words of the Qirnin relating thereto should he iindeT- 


^ See Numb. xxxv. 26-28. 

2 Ibid., V. 32. 

2 Qur;in, c. 5, v. 42. 

* Novell, 134, c. 13. 

® Vide I^ufendorf, Pe Jure Nat, 
et Gent., 1. 8, c. 3, § 26. 

® See the notes to c. 5, v. 42. 

7 Exod. xxi. 24, &c.; Levit, xxiv. 
20 ; Deut. xix. ,21. 

8 Cap. 5, V. 49. 


® Vide Grotiiim, De Jure Belli et 
Pacirt, I I, c. 2, § 8. 

Vide Chardin, t. 2, p. 299. The 
taliOf likewise e.stablisli(;d among the 
old Homans by the laws of the twelve 
tables, was not to be inflicted unless 
the delinquent could not agree with 
the person injured. Vide A. Gell. 
Noct. Attic., 1. 20, c. I, and Eestumj 
in voce TaJio. 
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stood in the same manner as those of the Pentateucli most 
probably ought to be — that is, not of an actual retaliation, 
according to the strict literal meaning, but of a retribution 
proportionable to the injury; for a criminal had not his 
eyes put out nor was a man mutilated according to tlie 
law of Moses, which, besides, condemned those who had 
wounded any person, where death did not ensue, to pay a 
fine only,^ the expression “eye for eye and tooth for tooth’' 
being only a proverbial manner of speaking, the sense 
whereof amounts to this, that every one shall be luinished 
by the judges according to the heinousness of the fact.- 

In iiijuries and crimes of an inferior nature, where no Pensiity 
particular punishment is provided by tlie Quran, and crimes. ^ 
whore a pecuniary compensation will not do, the Muham- 
madans, according to the practice of the Jews in the like 
case,^ liavc recourse to stripes or drubbing, the most 
common chastisement used in the East at tin's driy, as well 
as formerly ; the cudgel, which, for its virtue and efficacy 
in keeping their people in good order ami within the 
bounds of duty, they say came down from heaven, being 
the instrument wdierewith the judge's sentence is generally 
executed.'^ 

Notwithstanding the Quran is by the Muliainmadans in Distinction 
general regarded as the fundamental part of their civil Svinna 
law', and the decisions of the Siinnat among the Turks and SI 
of the Imams among those of the Persian sect, with tlie 
explications of their several doctors, are usually followed 
in judicial determinations, yet the secular tribunals do not 
think themselves bound to observe the same in all cases, 
hut frequently give judgment against those decisions, 
which arc not always consonant to equity and reason ; 
and therefore distinction is to be made between the written 
civil law, as administered in the ecclesiastical courts, and 

^ See Exod. xxi. i8, 19, and 22. ® See Dent. xxv. 2, 3. 

® Barbeyraci in Grot., ubi supra. * Vide Greiot, Voy. dc Constant., 

Vide Cleric, in Exod. xxi. 24, and p. 220, and Chardin, ubi supra, p. 

Beut. xix. 21. 302. 
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the law of nature or common law (if I may so call it) 
which takes place in the secular courts, and has the 
executive power on its side.^ 

Under the head of civil laws may be comprehended the 
injunction of warring against infidels, which is repeated 
in several passages of the Quran, ^ and declared to be of 
liigh merit in the*, sight of Goi), those who are slain fighting 
in defence of the faith being reckoned martyrs, and promised 
immediate admission into paradise.^ Hence this duty is 
greatly magnified by the Muhammadan divines, wlio call 
the sword the key of lieaven and hell, and persuade their 
people that the least drop of blood spilt in the way of 
God, as it is called, is most acceptable unto liiin, and that 
the defending the territories of the Muslims for one night 
is more meritorious than a fast of two months ; ^ on the 
other hand, desertion, or refusing to serve in these holy 
w^ars, or to contribute towards the caiTying them on, if 
a man lias ability, is accounted a most heinous crime, 
being frecpiently declaimed against in the Quran.^ Such 
a doctrine, which Muhammad ventured not to teach till 
liis circumstances enabled him to put it in practice,^ it 
must be allowed, was well calculated for his purpose, and 
stood him and his successors in great stead: for wliat 
dangers and difficulties may not be despisetl and over- 
come by tlic courage and constancy which tlieso senti- 
ments necessarily inspire? Nor have tlio Jews and 
Christians, how much soever they detest such principles 
ill others, been ignorant of the force of enthusiastic heroism, 
or omitted to spirit up their respective partisans by the 
like arguments and promises. “ Let him who has listed 
himself in defence of the law,” says Maimonides,^ “rely 

^ Vide Cliardii), «bi supra, p. 290, ^ Rfiland, De Jure Milit. Mohairi,, 

&c. p. 5» 

=* Cap. 22 c. 2, V. 190-193 ; c. 4, ® Vide c. 9 ; c. 3, v. 143, &c. 

V. 83, &c. ; c. 8 ; c. 9 ; c. 47 and c. ® See ante, p. 83. 

6i, &c. ^ Halach. Melachim, c. 7. 

* Cap. 2, V. 155 ; c. 3, V. 142 ; c. 

47 ; c. 61. 
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on him who is the hope of Israel, and the saviour thereof 
in the time of trouble ; ^ and let him know that he fights 
for the profession of the divine unity: wherefore let him 
put his life in liis hand/^ and think neither of wife nor 
children, but banisli tlie memory of them from ]iis 
heart, having liis mind wholly fixed on the war. For 
if he should begin to waver in his tlioughts, he would 
not only confound himself, but sin against the law; nay, 
the blood of the whole people hangeth on his neck ; for 
if they are discomfited, and he has not fought stoutly 
witli all liis might, it is equally the same as if he had shed 
the blood of them all; according to that saying, Let him 
return, lest his brethren's heart fail as his own.” ^ To the 
same purpose dotli the Kabala accommodate that otlier 
passage, Cursed be he wlio doth the work of the Lord 
negligently, and cursed be he who keepeth back his sword 
from blood.^ On the contrary, he who behavelh bravely 
in battle, to the utmost of his endeavour, without trem- 
bling, wutli intent to glorify Goo’s name, he ought to 
expect tlie victory with confidence, and to appreliend no 
danger or misfortune, but may be assured that he will 
have a house built him in Israel, appropriated to him and 
his children for over; as it is said, God shall certainly 
make my lord a sure house, because lie hath fought the 
battles of the Lord, and his life shall be bound up in the 
bundle of life with tlie Loud liis God.” ^ More passages 
of this kind might be produced from the Jewish writers, 
and the Christians come not far hehiiul them. “We are Opinions <»£ 
desirous of knowing,” says one,® waiting to the Franks Crus.’ulors 
engaged in the holy war, “ the charity of you all ; for 
that every one (which we speak not because we wish it) 
who shall faithfully lose his life in this Avarfare shall 
be by no means denied the Idngdom of heaven.” And 

^ Jer. xiv. 8. I Sam. xxv. 28, 29. 

“Jobxiii. 14. * Nicolaus, in Jure Canon., c. 

® Dcut, XX. 8. omnium 23, fiueest. 5. 

< Jer. xlviii. 10. 
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ariotlier gives tlie following exhortation : “ Laying aside 
all fear and dread, endeavour to act effectually against 
the enemies of the holy faith and the adversaries of all 
religions : for the Almighty knoweth if any of you die, 
that he dieth for the truth of the faith, and the salvation 
of his country, and the defence of Christians ; and there- 
fore he shall obtain of him a celestial reward/'’- The 
Jews, indeed, had a divine commission, extensive and 
explicit cnougli, to attack, subdue, and destroy the ene- 
mies of their religion ; and Muhammad pretended to have 
received one in favour of himself and his Muslims in 
terms equally plain and full;* and therefore it is no 
wonder that they should act consistently with their 
avowed principles ; but that Christians sliould teach and 
practice a doctrine so opposite to the temper and whole 
tenor of the Gospel seems very strange ; and yet the 
latter have carried matters furtlier, and shown a more 
violent spirit of intolerance than eitlier of the former, 
i-awaof war The laws of wai’, according to the Muliammadans, have 
' been already so exactly set down by the learned Eeland,^ 
that I need say very little of them. I shall, therefore, 
only observe some conformity between their military laws 
and those of the Jews. 

While Muhammadism was in its infancy, the opposers 


* Tliougli MuLamniad undoubtiHlly took Mumos as hk pattern, 
and supposed liiniself following in liis fo()lst(q)S wlieu lie gave the 
connnaiid to fight against tlie infidels, yet iherci is no comparison 
hetweeii them whatever so far as warring againal inlhlels is con- 
cerned. The Israelites were commanded to slay the (kinaauites as 
divinely ordained instruments of destruction; but Muhammad in- 
augurated war as a means of proselytism. The Lsraedite was not 
permitted to proselytise from among tlie CanaaniteH, Exod. xxiii. 
27-33 ; but Muslims are required to proselytise by sword-power. 

E. M. W. 


^ Leo IV., op. cit., qusest. 8. Mohammedanor, in the third vol. 
In hia treatise De' J ure Militari of his Dissertationes MiscellaneiB, 
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thereof taken in battle were doomed to death without 
mercy; but this was judged too severe to be put in prac- 
tice when tliat religion came to be sufficiently established, 
and past the danger of being subverted by its enemies.^ 
The same sentence Avas pronounced not only against tlie 
seven Canaanitish nations,^ whose possessions were given 
to the Israelites, and 'without whose destruction, in a 
manner, they could not have settled themselves' in the 
country designed them, but against the Amalekites ^ and 
Midianites,'^ wdio had done their utmost to cut them 
off in their passage thither. When the Muhammadans 
declare war against a people of a different faith, they give 
them their choice of three offers, viz., either to embrace 
Muhammadism, in which case they become not only 
secure in tlieir persons, families, and fortunes, but entitled 
to all the privileges of other Muslims ; or to submit and 
pay tribute,^ by doing which they are allowed to profess 
their own religion, provided it be not gross idolatry or 
against tlie moral law ; or else to decide the quarrel by 
the sword, in which last case, if the Muslims prevail, the 
women and children which are made fcaptives become 
absolute slaves, and the men taken in battle may either 
be slain, unless they turn Muhammadans, or otherwise 
disposed of at the pleasure of the prince.® Herewith 
agree the laws of war given to the Jews which relate to 
tiie nations not devoted to destruction;^ * and Joshua is 


* The difference seems to me to be very great The Israelites 
might make i)eace witli idolaters on condition of their becoming tri- 
butaries. The Muslims might not do so on any condition but that 
of conversion to Islam. With the Jew it was a case of i)olicy— with 
the Muslim, of religion. E. M. w. 


1 See Qunin, c. 47, v. 5, aud the 
notea there ; and c. 4, v. 89 ; c. 5 j 
V. 38. 

^ Dent. XX. 16-18. 

® Ibid., c. XXV. 17-19. 


^ Numb. xxxi. 17. 

^ See c. 9, and the notes there. 
* See the notes to c. 47, 

7 Deut. XX. 10-15. 
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said to have sent even to the inhabitants of Canaan, 
before he entered the land, three schedules, in one of 
which was written, '‘Let him fly w^ho will;” in the 
second, “ Let him surrender who will ; ” and in the third, 
“ Let him fight who will;”^ though none of those nations 
made peace with the Israelites (except only the Gibeoiiites, 
who obtained terms of security by stratagem, after they 
had refused those offered by Joshua), "it being of the 
Lord to harden their hearts, that he might destroy them 
utterly.” ^ 

On the first considerable success of Muhammad in war, 
the dispute which happened among his followers in rela- 
tion to the dividing of the spoil rendered it necessary for 
him to make some regulation therein ; he therefore pre- 
tended to have received the divine commission to distri- 
bute the spoil among his soldiers at liis own discretion,^ 
reserving thereout, in the first {dace, one-fifth part^ for 
the uses after mentioned ; ami, in consequence hereof, he 
took himself to be authorised, on extraordinary occasions, 
to distribute it as he thought fit, without observing an 
equality. Thus he did, for example, with the spoil of the 
tribe Hawazin taken at the battle of Hunain, which he 
bestowed by way of presents on those of Makkah only, 
passing by tliose of Madina, and highly distinguishing 
the principal Quraish, that he might ingratiate himself 


1 Talmud Hit3rosol. apud Mai- 
iiionid. Halaqli. Melachim, c, 6, § 
5- II, Bcoh.'ii, ex lib. Siphre. Vide 
JSoldfin, He Jure Nat. et (jJenfc. Sec. 
Hobr., 1 . 6, c. 13 and 14; and 
Scliickardi, Jus licgiuiii lleb., c. 5, 
Theor. 16. 

-Josh. xi. 20. The Jews, how’- 
ever, say that the (lirgashito-s, be- 
lieving they eould not escape the 
destruction with wdiich they wore 
threatened by ( 4 od if they j»ersisted 
ill defending thoinselves, lied into 
Africa in great numbers. (Vide 
Talm. Hieros., ubi sup.) And this 
is assigned as the reason why the 


Girgashites are not mentioned 
among the other fJaiiaanitish na- 
tions w*ho assembled to fight against 
Joshua (Josh. ix. i), and w'ho were 
doomed to utter extirpation {l>eut. 
XX. jy). But it is observable that 
the Girgashites are nut omitted by 
the Septuagint in eitlier of those 
texts, and that their name appears 
in the latter of them in the Sama- 
ritan I'entateucli ; they are also 
joined with the other Canaan ites as 
having fought against Israel in 
Josh. xxiv. II. 

Qiiniri, c. 8. 

^ Ibid. 
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with them after ho had become master of their city.^ 
He was also allowed in the expedition against those 
of al Nadlnr to take the whole booty to himself, and 
to dispose thereof as he pleased, because no horses or 
camels were made use of in that expedition/ but the 
whole army went on foot ; and this became thence- 
forward a law ; ^ the reason of which seems to be, that 
the spoil taken by a j>arty consisting of infuntry only 
should be considered as the more immediate gift of Gon,^ 
and therefore properly left to the disj)osition of his 
apostle. According to the Jews, the spoil ought to be 
divided into two equal parts, one to be shared among the 
captors, and the other to be taken by the prince,® and by 
him employed for his own support and the use of the 
public. Moses, it is true, divided one-half of the plunder 
of the Midianites among those wdio ^vent to battle, and 
the other half among all the congregation but this, they 
say, being a peculiar case, and done by the express order 
of God himself, must not be looked on as a precedent.^ It 
should seem, liowever, from the words of dosliua to the 
two tribes aud a half, when he sent them home into 
Gilead after tlio conquest and division of the land of 
Canaan, that they were to divide the spoil of thtur enemies 
with their brethren after their return;® and the half 
which was in succeeding times taken by tlie king was in 
all probability taken by him as head of the community, 
and representing the whole body. It is remarkable that 
the dispute among Muhaminad”s men about sharing the 
booty at Badr^ arose on the same occasion as did that 
among David’s soldiers in relation to the spoils recovered 


^ Abulfecl. in Vit. Moh., {>. 118, 
&o. Yide C^iirdii, c. 9, and the 
notes there. 

CJnrtin, c. 59, v. 6, see the notes 
there. 

^ Vide Abulfed., ubi sup., p. 91. 

* Vide Quran, c. 59, v. 6. 

® Uemar. Jiabyl. ad tit. Sauhedr., 


c. 2. Vide Sold on, Do Jure Nat. et 
Gent. Sec. JIcb., lib. 6, c. 16. 

Nianb. xxxi. 27. 

7 Vide Maim. lialach. Melach., 

c. 4. 

** Josh. xxii. S. 

® See Quran, c. tS, and the notes 
there. 
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from the Amalekites,^ those who had been in the action 
insisting that they who tarried by the stuff should have 
no part of the spoil ; and that the same decision was given 
in both cases, wliich became a law for the future, to wit, 
that they should part alike. 

Oort’s fifth The fifth part directed by the Quran to be taken out of 

-how “tote the spoil before it be divided among the captors is declared 
to belong to Goi), and to the apostle and his kindred, and 
the orphans, and the poor, and the traveller:® which 
words are variously understood. A1 Shafii was of opinion 
that the whole ought to be divided into five parts ; the 
first, which he called God’s part, to go to the treasury, 
and be employed in building and repairing fortresses, 
bridges, and other public works, and in paying salaries to 
magistrate.s, civil officers, professors of learning, ministers 
of public worship, &c. ; the second part to be distributed 
among the kindred of Muhammad, that is, the descendants 
of his grandfather Hasham, and of his groat-uncle al 
Mutallib,'* as well the rich as the poor, the children as the 
adult, the women as the men, observing only to give a' 
female but half the share of a male ; the third part to go 
to the orphans ; the fourth part to the poor, who have not 
wherewithal to maintain themselves the year round, and 
are not able to get their livelihood ; and the fifth part to 
travellers who are in want on the road, notwithstanding 
they may be rich men in their own country.'* According 
to Malik Ibn Ans, the whole is at the disposition of the 
Imam or prince, who may distribute the same at his own 
discretion, where he sees most need.® Abu’l Aliya went 
according to the letter of the Quran, and declared his 
opinion to be that the whole should bo divided into six 
parts, and that God’s part should be applied to the service 
of the Kaabah ; w'hile others supposed God’s part and the 


* I Sam. XM. 21-25. * Bai'l- Vide Keland, De Jure 

® Qurdi), c. 8. Milit. Muham., p. 42, &c. 

* Note, al Shdfii himself was de- ® Idem, 
acended from this latter. 
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apostle^s to be one and the same.^ Aim Hanlfa thought 
that the share of Muhammad and his kindred sank at that 
prophet’s death, since which the whole ought to be divided 
among the orphans, the jiioor, and the traveller.^ Some 
insist that the kindred of Muhammad entitled to a share 
of the spoils are the posterity of Hasham only ; but those 
who think the descendants of liis brother al Mutallib 
have also a riglit to a distributive j)art, allege a tradition 
in their favour purporting tliat Muhammad himself divided 
the share belonging to his relations among both families ; 
and when Othman Ibn Assan and Jubair Ibn Matarn 
(who were descended from Abd-as-shams and Naufal, the 
other brothers of Hasliam) told him that though they 
disputed not the preference of the Hasharnites, they could 
not help taking it ill to see such diflerence made between 
the family of al Mutallib and tliomselves, who were 
related to him in an erpial degree, ami yet had no part in 
the distribution, tlie prophet replied that the descendants 
of al Mutallib had forsaken him neitlier in tlie time of 
ignorance nor since the revelation of Islam, and joined 
his fingers together in token of the strict union between 
them and the Hasharnites.^ Some exclude none of the 
tribe of Quraish from receiving a i)art in the division of 
the spoil, and make no distinction between the poor and 
the rich ; though, according to the more reasonable opinion, 
such of them as are poor only are intended by the text 
of the Quran, as is agreed in the case of the stranger; 
and others go so far as to assert that the wdiole fifth 
commanded to be reserved belongs to them only, and that 
the orphans, and the poor, and the traveller, are to be 
understood of such as are of that trihe,^ It must he 
observed that immovable possessions, as lands, &c., taken 
in war, are subject to the same laws as the movable, 
excepting only that the fifth part of the former is not 


^ K«^Iand, De Jure Milit. Moham,, p. 42, &c. 

- Idem. ® Idem. * Idem, 


r 
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actually divided, but the income and profits tliereof, or of 
the price thereof, if sold, are applied to public and pious 
uses, and distributed once a year, and that the prince may 
either take the fifth part of the land itself, or the fifth 
part of the income and produce of the whole, as he shall 
make his election. 
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SECTION vn. 

OF THE MONTHS COMMANDED BY THE QURAN TO BE KEPT SACRED, 
AND OP THE SETTING APART OF FRIDAY FOR THE ESPECIAL 
SERVICE OP GOD. 

It was a custom among the ancient Arabs to observe 
four months in the year as sacred, during wliich they 
held it unlawful to wage war, ancl took off the heads from 
their spears, ceasing from incursions and other hostili- 
ties. During these months whoever was in fear of his 
enemy lived in full security, so that if a man met the mur- 
derer of his father or his brother, he durst not ofibr him 
any violence.^ A great argument,” says a learned writer, 
“of a humane disposition in that nation, who being, by 
reason of the independent governments of their several 
tribes, and for the preservation of their just rights, exposed 
to frequent quarrels with one another, had yet learned to 
cool their inflamed breasts with moderation, and restrain 
the rage of war by stated times of truce.” - 
This institution obtained among all the Arabian tribes, 
except only tliose of Tay and Kliuzaah, and some of the 
descendants of al Ilarith Ibn Kaab (who distinguished no 
time or place as sacred),^ and was so religiously observed, 
that there are but few instances in history (four, say some, 
six, say others of its having been transgressed ; the wars 
which were carried on without regard thereto being there- 

^ Al Kazwini, apud Golium in ^ Golius, ubi supra, p. 5. 

notis ad Alfrag., p. 4, &c. Al Shah- ® Al Shahristihii, ubi supra. Sec 

risUni, apud Poe. Speq», p. 31 1 . ante, p. 190. 

AJ Jawhari, al Pirauzab. ^ Al Mughultai. 


The four 

saortjcl 

moiitlis. 
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fore termed impious. One of those instances was in the 
war between the tribes of Quraish and Qais Ailan, wherein 
Muhammad himself served under liis uncles, being then 
foui’teen,^ or, as others say, twenty - years old. 

The inontlis whicli the Arabs lield sacred were al Mu- 
harraiu, llajab, Ohul (Jaada, and Dhii’l Hajja ; tlie first, the 
seventh, the eleventh, and the twelfth in the year,® Dhul 
flajja being tlie month wherein they perfonned the pil- 
grimage to ilakkah, not only that moiitli, but also the 
preceiling and the following, were for that reason kept 
inviohible, tliat every one might safely and without 
interruption pass and repass to and from the festival.* 
liajab is said to have been more strictly observed than 
any of tlie other three,® probably because in that month 
the pagan Arabs used to fast;® Eamadhan, which was 
afterwards set apart by Muhammad for that purpose, 
being in the time of ignorance dedicated to drinking in 
excess.^ By reason of the profound peace and security 
enjoyed in this month, one part of the provisions brought 
by the caravans of purveyors annually set out by the 
Quraish for the supply of Makkah,® was distributed 
among tlie people ; the other part being, for the like 
reason, distributed at the pilgrimage ® 

Tiieir The observance of the aforesaid months seemed so 

Mmoup: reasonable to Muhammad, that it met with his approba- 

Musliina. ^ ^ 


’ yMnilfo.Lla, Vit. Moll., p. ii. 

Al Kudfii, al Firauz. apuJ Poe. 
Spec., ji. 174. Al Mughultai men- 
tions both oj»inion3. 

^ Mr. Jiayle (Diet. Hist, et Crit., 
art. la M!ec*|Vie, Kcm. ¥,) accuses 
l)r. Priileanx. of an inconsistency for 
saying in one place (Life of Mahomet, 
j>. 64) that tlni.se sacred months were 
the first, the seventh, the eleventh, 
and tlio twelfth, and intimating in 
another place (ibid., p. 89) that three 
of them were contiguous. But this 
must be mere absence of mind in 
Mr, Piayle ; for arc not the eleventh, 
the twelfth, and the first months 


contiguous ? The two learned pro* 
fessors, Golius and lleland, have also 
made a small yliji in speaking of 
these sacred months, which, they 
tell us are the two first and the two 
la.st in the year. Vide Golii, 
Ar;ib., QL) 1 . 601, and Reland, De Jure 
Milit. Mohammedanor, p. 5, 

* Vide Gol. in Alfrag., p. 9. 

® Vide ibid., p. 6. 

® Al Makizi, apud Poc.‘, ubi supra. 

^ Idem, and Auctor Neshk al 
Ashrfr, ibid. 

^ See Qurjln, c. 106. 

® Al Edjisi, apud Poc. Spec., p. 
127. 
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tion ; and the same is accgrdingly confirmed and enforced 
by several passages of the Quran/ whicli forbid war to be 
waged during those months against such as acknowledge 
them to be sacred, but grant, at the same time, full per- 
mission to attack those who make no such distinction, in 
the sacred months as well as in the profane.- 

One practice, liowever, of tlio pagan Aral)s, in relation 
to these sacred months, Muhammad tliought pi’opcr to 
reform ; for some of them, weary of sitting quiet for three 
months together, and eager to make tlieir accustomed 
incursions for plunder, used, by way of expedient, wlien- 
ever it suited tlieir inclinations or conveniency, to put off 
the . observing of al Muharram to the following month, 
Safar,^ thereby avoiding to .keep the former, whicli they 
supposed it lawful for them to profane, provided they 
sanctified anotlier month in lieu of it, and gave public 
notice thereof at the preceding pilgrimage. This transfer- 
ring the observation of a sacred month to a profane month 
is what is truly meant by the Arabic word al Nasi, and 
is absolutely condemned and declared to be an impious 
innovation in a passage of the Quran ^ which Dr. Prideaux;''' 
misled by Golius/ imagines to relate to the iirolouging of 
the year by adding an intercalary month thereto. It is 
true the Arabs, who imitated the Jews in their manner of 
computing by lunar years, had also learned their metliod 
of reducing them to solar years by intercalating a month 
sometimes in the third and sometimes in the second year/ 
by Avhich means they fixed the pilgrimage of Makkah 
(contrary to the original institution) to a certain season of 
the year, viz., to autumn, as most convenient for the pil- 
grims, by reason of the tempera ten ess of tlio weather and 
the plenty of provisions ; ® and it is also true that Mu- 

* Cap. 9 ; c. 2, V. 194 ; 0. 5, V, 3; ® Life of Mahomet, j). 66. 

c. S, V. 98, &c. ® In Alfrag., p. 12. 

=* Cap. 9 ; c. 2, v. 194. ^ See Prid., Preface to the first 

^ See the notes to c. 9, ubi sup. vol. of his Connect., p. 6, &c. 

^ Cap. 9, ibidi ® Vide Got, ubi supra. 
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hammad forbade such intercalation by a passage in the 
same chapter of the Quran ; but then it is not the passage 
above mentioned, which prohibits a different thing, but 
one a little before it, wherein the number of months in 
the year, according to the ordinance of God, is declared to 
be twelve ; ' whereas, if the intercalation of a month were 
allowed, every third or second year would consist of 
thirteen, contrary to God’s Jippointnient. 

Fi-i-iay in- Tlie Setting apart of one day in the week for the more 
Hncredday'* peculiar attendance on Gcvd’s worship, so strictly required 
by tlie Jewish and Christian religions, appeared to Mu- 
hammad to be so proper an institution, that he could not 
but imitate the professors thereof in that particular; 
thougli, for the sake of distinction, he miglit think himself 
obliged to order his followers to observe a different day 
from either. Several reasons are given why the sixth 
day of the week was pitched on for this purpose but 
Muhammad soems to have preferred that day chiefly 
because it was the day on which the people used to be 
assembled long before his time,^ though such assemblies 
were had, perhaps, rather on a civil than a religious 
account. However it be, the Muhammadan writers be- 
stow very extraordinary encomiums on this day, calling 
it the prince of days, and the most excellent day on which 
the sun rises ; * pretending also that it will be the day 
whereon the last judgment will be solemnised ; ® and they 
esteem it a peculiar honour to Islam that God has been 
pleased to appoint this day to be the feast-day of the 
Muslims, and granted them the advantage of having first 
observed it.® 

Though the Muhammadans do not think themselves 
bound to keep their day of public worship so holy as the 

1 Qurdn, c. 9. See also c. 2, v. ^ Ibn al Athir ct al Ghazdli, apud 
194, Poc. Spec., p. 317. 

See c. 63, and the notes there. ® Vide ibid. 

^ Al Baidhiiwl. ® Al Ghazali, ibid. 
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Jews and Christians are certainly obliged to keep theirs, 
there being a permission, as is generally supposed, in the 
Quran, ^ allowing them to return to their employments or 
diversion after divine service is over ; yet the more devout 
disapprove the applying of any part of that day to worldly 
affairs, and require it to be wholly dedicated to the busi- 
ness of the life to come.® 

Since I liave mentioned the Muhammadan weekly feast, tii« tw. 
I beg leave iust to take notice of their two Bainams,® or anuuiu'^ 
principal annual fea,sts. The first of them is called in 
Arabic, fd ul Fitr, i.e., The feast of hreakvng the fast, and 
begins the first of Shawwal, immediately succeeding the 
fast of Ramadhan ; and the other is called fd ul Qurban, 
or Id ul Adha, i.e., The fenM of the saerifice, and begins on 
the tenth of DhuT Hajja, when the victims arc slain at the 
pilgrimage of Makkah.* The former of these feasts is 
properly the lesser Bairam, and the latter the greater 
Bairara;® but the vulgar, and most authors who have 
written of the Muhammadan affairs,® exchange the epithets, 
and call that which follows Ramadhan the greater Bairam, 
because it is observed in an extraordinary manner, and 
kept for three days together at Constantinople and in 
other parts of Turkey, and in Persia for five or six days, 
by the common people, at least, with grcjit demonstrations 
of public joy, to make themselves amends, as it were, for 
the mortification of the preceding month ; ^ whereas, the 
feast of sacrifices, though it be also kept for three days, 
and the first of them bo the most solemn day of the 
pilgi’image, the principal act of devotion among tlie Mu- 
hammadans is taken much less notice of by the generality 

1 Cap. 63, ubi supra. p. 109, and D’HerbcL, Bibl. Orient., 

^ A 1 Ghazitli, ubi supra, p. 318. art. Bairilm. 

* The word Bairdm is Turkish, ® Hyde, in notis ad Bobov., p. 
and properly signifies a feast-day or 16; Chardin, Voy. de Perse, toin. 
holiday. 2, p. 450 ; Ricaut’s State of the 

^ See c. 9, and ante, Sect. IV., Ottoman Empire, 1 . 2, c. 24, &c. 
p. 94. ^ Vide Chardin and Ricaut, ubi 

® Vide Reland, De Relig. Moh., supra. 
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of people, who are not struck therew’ith, because the 
ceremonies with which the same is observed are performed 
at Makkah, the only scene of that solemnity.* 


* In India this feast is i)opularly known as the Daqr Jd^ or Feast 
of the Cow, and is celebrated witli ^jreat ceremony by all Muslims. 
A goat or a sheep is sacrificed, find its flesh eaten by the family 
making the oflering. For a clear account of the niMiiiier of ctdebrating 
the various feasts of the IMusliins, the reader is referred to the excel- 
lent work of tlio ilev, Edward Sell, entitled The Faith of Isldmy 
chnjder vi. E. M. w. 
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SECTION VIII. 

OF THE rriINCIPAL SECTS AMONG THE MUHAMMADANS, AND OF 
THOSE WHO HAVE PRETENDED TO PROPHECY AMONG THE 
ARABS IN OR SINCE THE TIME OF MUHAMMAD. 

Before we take a view of the sects of the Muhammadans, 
it will be necessary to say something of the two sciences 
by which all disputed questions among them are deter- 
mined, viz., their Scholastic and Practical Divinity. 

Their scliolastic divinity is a mongrel science, consist- Muhamma- 
ing of logical, metaphysical, theological, and philosophical 
disquisitions, and built on principles and metliods of rea- 
soning very diflereiit fvoni what are used by those who 
pass among tlie Muhammadans themselves for the sounder 
divines or more able philosophers,^ and, therefore, in the 
partition of the sciences this is generally left out, as un- 
worthy a place among them,^ The learned Maimonides ^ 
lias laboured to expose the principles and systems of the 
scholastic divines, as frequently repugnant to the nature 
of the world and the order of the creation, and intolerably 
absurd. 

This art of handling religious disputes was not known its origin 
in the infancy of Muhammadanism, but was brought in 
when sects sprang up, and articles of religion began to be 
called in question, and was at first made use of to defend 
the truth of those articles against innovators and while 


^ Poc. Spec., p. 196. * More Nevoch., 1 . i, c. 71 and 

® Apud Ibn Sina, in Libello de 73. 

Divisioue Scientiar., et Nasiru’ddin ^ A 1 GhaziUi, apud Poc. Spec., ubi 
al Tusi, in Prtefat. ad Ethic. supra. 
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it keeps \Yithin those bounds is allowed to be a commend- 
able study, being necessary for the defence of the faith ; 
but when it proceeds farther, out of an itch of disputation, 
it is judged worthy of censure. 

This is the opinion of al Gluizali,’' who observes a 
medium between those who have too high a value for this 
science, and those who absolutely reject it. Among the 
latter was al Shafii, who declared that, in his judgment, 
if any man employed his time that way, he deserved to 
be fixed to a stake and carried about througli all the Arab 
tribes, witli the following proclamation to be made before 
liim: '"This is the reward of him who, leaving the Quran 
and the Siinnat, applied himself to the study of scholastic 
divinity.” 2 Al Ghazali, on the other hand, thinks that 
as it was introduced by the invasion of heresies, it is 
necessary to be retained in order to quell them; but then 
in the person wlio studies this science he requires three 
things — diligence, acuteness of judgment, and probity of 
manners ; and is by no means for sullering the same to 
be publicly explained,^ This science, therefore, among 
the* Muhammadans, is the art of controversy, by which 
they discuss points of faith concerning tlie essence and 
attributes of God, and the conditions of all possible things, 
either in respect to their creation or final restoration, 
according to the niles of the religion of Islam.* 

The other science is practical divinity or jurisprudence, 
and is the knowledge of the decisions of the law which 
regard practice, gatliered from distinct proofs. 

Muslim Al Ghazali declares that he had much the same opinion 
piudence. of this sciencc as of the former, its original being owing to 
the corruption of religion and morality; and therefore 
judged both sciences to be necessary, not in themselves, 
but by accident only, to curb the irregular imaginations 
and passions of mankind (as guards become necessary in 


* Apud Poc. Spec., ubi supra. 
“ Ibid., p. 197. 


3 Ibid. 

^ Ibn al Kossd, apud cund., ibid., 
p. 198. 
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the highways by reason of robbers), the end of the first 
being the suppression of heresies, and of tlie other the 
decision of legal controversies, for the quiet and peaceable 
living of mankind in this world, and for the preserving 
the rule by which the magistrate may prevent one man 
from injuring another, by declaring what is lawful and 
what is unlawful, by determining the satisfaction to be 
given or punishment to be inflicted, and by regulating 
other outward actions ; and not only so, but to decide of 
religion itself, and its conditions, so far as relates to the 
profession made by the mouth, it not being the business 
of the civilian to inquire into the heart : ^ the depravity of 
men’s manners, however, has made this knowledge of the 
laws so very requisite, that it is usually called the Science, 
by way of excellence, nor is any man reckoned learned 
who has not applied himself there to.^ 

The points of faith subject to the examination audrointsof 
discussion of the scholastic divines are reduced to four to hcUoS 
general heads, which they call the four bases, or great 
fundamental articles.^ 

The first basis relates to the attributes of God and his 
unity consistent therewith. Under this bead arc compre- 
hended the questions concerning the eternal attributes, 
which are asserted by some and denied by others ; and 
also the explication of the essential attributes and attri- 
butes of action, what is proper for God to do, and what 
may be affirmed of him, and what it is impossible for him 
to do. These things are controverted between the Asha- 
rians, the Karamians, the Mujassamians or Corporalists, 
and the Mutazilites.^ 

The second basis regards predestination, and the justice 
thereof, which comprises the questions concerning God’s 
purpose and decree, man’s compulsion or necessity to act, 


^ A 1 Ghazdli, Poc. Spec., pp, ® Vide Abulfarag, Hist. Dynast., 
198-204. p. 166. 

® Vide ibid., p. 204. A 1 Shahristdni, apud Poc. Spec., 
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and his co-operation in producing actions by which he 
may gain to himself good or evil, and also those which 
concern God’s willing good and evil, and what things are 
subject to his power, and what to his knowledge ; some 
maintaining the affirmative, and others the negative. 
These points are disputed among the Qadrians, the Naj- 
rians, the Jabrians, the Ashan'ans, and the Karamians.* 

The third basis concerns the promises and threats, the 
precise acceptation of names used in divinity, and the 
divine decisions, and comprehends questions relating to 
faith, repentance, promises, threats, forbearance, infidelity, 
and error. The. controversies under this head are on foot 
between the Murjians, the Waidians, the Mutazilites, the 
Ashan'ans, and the Kanimians.'^ 

The fourth basis regards history and reason, that is, the 
just weight they ought to have in matters belonging to 
faith and religion, and also the mission of the prophets 
and the oflice of the Imam or chief pontiff. .Under this 
head are comprised all casuistical questions relating to 
the moral beauty or turpitude of actions; inquiring 
whether things arc allowed or forbidden by reason of 
their own nature or by the positive law ; and also ques- 
tions concerning the preference of actions, the favour or 
grace of God, the innocence whicli ought to attend the 
prophetical office, and the conditions requisite in the 
office of Imam; some asserting it depends on right of 
succession, others on the consent of the faithful; and 
also the method of transferring it with the former, and of 
confirming it with the latter. These matters are the sub- 
jects of dispute between the Shiahs, the Mutazilites, the 
Karamians, and the Asharians.® 

Tho.wcuof The different sects of Muhammadans may be distin- 
isiam. guished into two sorts — those generally esteemed orthodox, 
and those which are esteemed heretical. 

» A 1 Sbahristilni, apud Poc., ubi sup., p. 205. * Idem, ibid., p. 206. 

® Idem, Ibid. 
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The former, by a general name, are called Sunnis or 
Traditionists, because they acknowledge the authority of 
the Sunnat, or collection of moral traditions of the sayings 
and actions of their prophet, which is a sort of supple- 
ment to the Quran, directing the observance of several 
things omitted in that book, and in name as well as 
design answering to the Mishna of the Jews.^ 

The Sunnis are subdivided into four chief sects, which, uiviMons of 
notwithstanding some differences as to legal conclusions tile foiT’"’' 
in their interpretation of the Quran and matters of prac- 
tice, are generally acknowledged to be orthodox in radi- 
cals or matters of faith and capable of salvation, and 
have each of them their several stations or oratories in 
the temple of Makkah.^ ' The founders of these sects are 
looked upon as the great masters of jurisprudence, and 
are said to have been men of great devotion and self- 
denial, well versed in the knowledge of those things 
which belong to the next life and to man's right conduct 
here, and directing all tlieir knowiedge to the glory of 
Goi). This is al Ghazali's encomium of them, who thinks 
it derogatory to their honour that their names should be 
used by those wdio, neglecting to imitate the other virtues 
wdiicli make up their character, apply themselves only to 
attain their skill and follow their opinions in matters of 
legal practice.^ 

The first of the four orthodox sects is that of thcTheHanf- 
Hanifites, so named from their founder, Abu Ilanifa al 
Niiman Ibn Thabit, who was born at Kufa in the 8oth 
year of the Hijra, and died in the isotli, according to 
the more preferable opinion as to the time.^ He ended 
his life in prison at Baghdad, -where he had been confined 
because he refused to be made qadi or judge,® on which 

^ Vide Poc. Spec., p. 298. Prid., * Vide Poc. Spec., p. 293. 

Life of Mahomet, p. 51, &c. Re- * Ibn Khallikan. 

land, Be Rel, Moh., p. 68, &c. Mil- * This was the true cause of his 

limn, Be Mohammedifiino ante Moh., imprisonment and death, and not 
pp. 368, 369. his refusing to subscribe to the 

^ See ante, p. 205. opinion of absolute predestination, 
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account he was very hardly dealt with by his superiors, 
yet could not be prevailed on, either by threats or ill- 
treatment, to undertake the charge, “ choosing rather to 
be punished by them than by God,” says al Ghazali, who 
adds, that when ho excused himself from accepting the 
office by alleging that he was unlit for it, being asked the 
reason, he replied, “ If I speak the truth, I am unfit ; but 
if I tell a lie, a liar is not fit to be a judge.” It is said 
that he read the Quran in the prison where he died no 
less than 7000 times.^ 

The Haiu'fites are called by an Arabian writer ^ the 
followers of reason, and those of the three other sects, 
followers of tradition, tlie former being principally guided 
by their own judgment in theii? decisions, and the latter 
adhering more tenaciously to the traditions of Muhammad. 

The sect of Abu Ilani'fa heretofore obtained chiefly in 
Irak,® but now generally prevails among the Turks and 
Tartars; his doctrine tvas brought into, great credit by 
Abu Yiisuf, chief-justice under the Khalifahs al Hadi and 
Harun al Eashid.* 

MiUik Urn The second orthodox sect is that of Malik Ibn Ans, who 
“ was born at Madina in the year of the Hijra 90, 93, 94,® 
or 95,® and died there in 177,'^ 178,* or 179® (for so 
much do authors dilf'er). This doctor is said to have paid 
great regard to the traditions of Muhammad.^® In his 
last illness, a friend going to visit liim, found him in tears, 
and asking him the reason of it, ho answered, “How 
should I not weep? and who has more reason to weep 


as D'Hcrbclot writes (Bibl. Orient., 
p. 21), misled by the dubious accep- 
tation of the word “qadd,” which 
Hignifies not only God’s decree in 
particular, but also the giving sen- 
tence as a judge in general ; nor 
could Abu Haiufa have been rec- 
koned orthodox had he denied one of 
the principal articles of faith, 

‘ Poc. 8pec., pp. 297, 298. 

2 Al Sharistuni, ibid. 


^ Idem. 

* V ide D’Herbfd., Bibl. Orient,, pp. 
21 and 22. 

® Albufeda. ' 

« Jbn Khallikihi. 

^ Idem. 

® Abiilf(?da. 

® Elmacinus, p. 114. 
IbuKhallikdn. Vide Poc. Spec., 
p. 294. 
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than I ? Would to God that for every question decided 
by me according to my own opinion I had received so 
many stripes ! then would my accounts be easier. Would 
to God I had never given any decision of my own ! ”^ A 1 
Ghazali thinks it a sufficient proof of Malik’s directing his 
knowledge to the glory of God, that being once asked his 
opinion as to forty-eight questions, his answer to thirty- 
two of them was, that he did not know ; it being no easy 
matter for one who has any other view than God’s glory 
to make so frank a confession of his ignorance.^ 

The doctrine of Malik is chiefly followed in Barbary 
and other parts of Africa. 

The author of the third orthodox sect was Muhammad Mnhfimtna.i 
Ibn Idris ill Shafii, born either at Gaza or Ascalon, in 
Palestine, in the year of the Hijra 150, the same day (as 
some will have it) that Abu Hanffa died, and was carried 
to Makkah at two years of ago, and there educated.® He 
died in 204,* in Egypt, whither he went about five years 
before.® This doctor is celebrated for his excellency in 
all parts of learning, and was much esteemed by Ibn 
llanbal, his contemporary, who used to say that “ he was 
as the sun to the world, and as health to the body.” Ibn 
Hanbal, however, had so ill an opinion of al Shiifi'i at first, 
that he forbade his scholars to go near him; but some 
time after one of them, meeting his master trudging on 
foot after al Shafii, who rode on a mule, asked him how 
it came about that he forbade them to follow him, 
and did it himself; to which Ibn Hanbal replied, “Hold 
thy peace ; if thou but attend his mule thou wilt profit 
thereby.” ® 

Al Shafii is said to have been the first who discoursed 
of jurisprudence, and reduced that science into a method 
one wittily saying, that the relators of the traditions of 

^ Ibn Khallikiiii, Poc. Siiec., apud * Yet Abulfeda says he lived 
eund. ibid. fifty-eight years. 

•-J Al ( Jhazslli, ibid. ^ Ibn Khallikiiu. 

® Ibii Khallikaii. ® Idem. ^ Idem. 
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Muhamniad were asleep till al Sliafii came and waked 
them.^ He was a great enemy to the scholastic divines, 
as has been already observed.® Al Ghazali tells ns that 
al Shafii used to divide the night into three parts, one for 
study, another for prayer, and the third for sleep. It is 
also related of him that he never so much as once swore 
by God, cither to confirm a truth or to aflirm a falsehood ; 
and that being once asked his opinion, he remained silent 
for some time, and when the reason of his silence was 
demanded, he answered, I am considering first whether 
it be better to speak or to hold my tongue.” The following 
saying is also recorded of him, viz., “ Whoever pretends to 
love the world and its Creator at the same time is a liar.”^ 
The followers of this doctor are from him called Shafiites, 
and were formerly spread into MawaraTnahr and other 
parts eastward, but arc now chiefly of Arabia and Persia. 

Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, the founder of the fourth sect, was 
born in the year of the Hijra 164; but as to the place of 
his birth there are twm traditions : some say he was born 
at Mini in Khurasan, of which city his parents were, and 
that his mother brought him from thence to Baghdad 
at her breast ; while others assure us that she was with 
child of him when she came to Baghdad, and that he was 
born there.^ Ibn Hanbal in process of time attained a 
great reputation on account of his virtue and knowledge ; 
being so w^ell versed in the traditions of Muhammad in 
particular, that it is said he could repeat no less than a 
million of them,® He was very intimate with al Shafii, from 
whom he received most of his traditionary knowledge, being 
liis constant attendant till his departure for Egypt.® lie- 
fusing to acknowledge the Quran to be created,^ he was, 
by order of the Khalifah al Mutasirn, severely scourged 
and imprisoned.® Ibn Hanbal died at Baghdad, in the 

^ Al ZiCfardiii, apud Poc. Spec., . ® Ibn Khallikiln. 
p. 296. ® Idem. 

See ante, p. 118. ^ Sec ante, Sect. III., p. in, &c. 

* Vide Poc. SiKic., pp. 295-297, ® Ibn Khallikiln, Abulfarag, Hiat. 

* Ibn Khallikiln. Byn., p. 252, &c. 
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yeiir 241, and was followed to his grave hy eight hundred 
thousand men and sixty tliousand w'oineii. Il is related, 
as sometliing very extraordinary, if not miraculous, that 
on the day of his death no less than twenty thousand 
Christians, Jews, and Magians eml)raced tlie Muham- 
madan faith.^ This sect increased so fast and became so 
powerful and bold, tliat in the year 323, in tlio Ivhalifat 
of al Eddi, they raised a great commotion in Bagluhld, 
entering people’s liouses, and spilling their wine, if they 
found any, and beating tlie singing- w’omeii they met wdth, 
and breaking their instruments; and a severe edict \vas 
published against tliem before tlioy could be reduced to 
their duty but the ITaiibalites at present arc not very 
numerous, few of them being to be met with out of the 
limits of Arabia. 

Tlie heretical sects among tlie Muhammadans are those ncTcticai 
•which hold heterodox opinions in fundamentals or matters Mnlifaiiiii 
of faith. 

The first controversies relating to fiimhunentals began 
when most of the companions of Muhammad wore dcad;*^ 
for in their days wuis no dispute, unless about things of 
small moiiient, if w'o except only the dissensions concern- 
ing the Iradms, or rightful successors of tlieir proplict, 
which were stirred up and fomented by interest and ambi- 
tion ; the Arabs’ continual employincriL in tlie \vars during 
that time allowing them little or no leisure to enter into 
nice inquiries and subtle distinctions. But no sooner was 
the ardour of conquest a little abated than they began to 
examine the Quran more nearly; whereupon differences 
in o])inion became unavoidable, and at length so greatly 
multiplied, that the number of their sects, according to 
the common opinion, are sc verity- throe. For the iMuhain- 
madans seem ambitious that their religion should exceed 
others even in tliis respect, saying, that the Magians are 

' Ibn Khallikfln. ® Al Sbahristaui, iipiiU i*oc Spec., 

^ Abulfar., ubi supra, p. 301, p. 194 ; Auctor Sharh al Mawukif, 

&c. apud euml., p. 210. 

Q 
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divided into seventy sects, the Jews into seventy-one, the 
Christians into seventy-two, and the Muslims into seventy- 
three, as Muhammad had foretold;^ of which sects they 
reckon one to be always orthodox and entitled to salvation.^ 

The first lieresy was that of tlie Kharijites, wdio revolted 
from Ali in tlie tliirty-sevcnth year of the Hijra; and not 
long after, Mjihad al Johni, Gliuihiii of Damascus, and 
Jonas al Aswari broached heterodox opinions concerning 
predestination and the ascribing of good and evil unto 
Goi), whose opinions were followed by Wasil Ibii Atd.^ 
This latter was the scholar of Hasan of llasra, in whoso 
school a question being proposed, whether he wdio had 
committed a grievous sin was to bo deemed an infidel or 
not, tlie Kharijites (who used to come and dispute there) 
maintaining the affirmative, and the orthodox the negative, 
Wasil, without waiting liis master's decision, wdtlidrew 
abruptly, and began to publish among liis follow-scholars 
a new opinion of liis own, to wit, that such a sinner was 
in a middle state; and he was thereupon expelled the 
school; lie and his followers being thenceforth called 
Mutazilites, or Separatists.* 

The several seeis wliich have arisen since this time are 
variously compounded and decompounded of the opinions 
of four chief sects, the Mutazilites, tlie Sifatians, the Khd- 
rijites, and tlie Shiites.^ 

L Tlie Mutazilites were the followers of the before- 
mentioned W dsil Ibn Atdi. As to tlafir chief and general 
tenets: 1. They entirely rejected all eternal attributes of 


^ Vide Foe. Spec., ubi sup. 

^ Al Shahristiini, iipud euiid., p. 
21 1 . 

^ Idom, and Auetor Shiirli al 
Mawiikif, nbi .sup. 

^ Idem, ibid., pp. 21 1, 212, and 
Ibn KhalUkun in Vita Wiisili. 

® Al Shaliristiini, who also reduces 
them to four chitif sects, puts the 
Qndariaiia in the place of the Aluta- 
zilites. Abulfaragius (Hist. I)yn., 


p. 166) reekons six’ principal sects, 
addiiij^ tlie Jabarians and tlie Mur- 
jians ; and the author of “ fSharh al 
Mawdkif” eight, viz., the Alutazil- 
ite.s, the ShlitciH, the Kharijites, the 
Alurjians, tlm Najariaiis, the Jaba- 
rians,the Alushdlibihitcs, and the sect 
which he calls al Niijia, because that 
alone will be saved, being according 
to him the .sect of the Asharians. 
Vide Foe. ypcc., p. 20y. 
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God, to avoid the distinction of persons made by the 
Christians, saying that eternity is the proper or formal 
attribxite of his essence; that God knows by Ins essence, 
and not by his knowledge;^ and the same they affirmed 
of his otlier attributes ^ (thongh all the Mutazilites do 
not understand these words in one sense) ; and hence 
this sect were also named Muattalitos, from their divest- 
ing God of his attributes;^ and they went so far as 
to say that to aflirin these attributes is the same thing 
as to make more (iternals than one, and that the unity 
of God is inconsistent witli such an opinion;'* and this 
was tlie true doctrine of Wasil their master, who de- 
clared that whoever asserted iin eternal attribute asserted 
tliere were two Gods.® This point of si)eculation con- 
cerning the divine attributes Avas not ripe at first, but 
was at length brought to maturity by WasiFs folhnvers 
after tluiy laid read the books of the philosophers.'* 2. 
Tliey believed tbe Word of God to have been created in 
siihjecto (as the schoolmen term it), and to consist of letters 
and sound, copies thereof being WTitten in books to ex- 
press or imitate the original. They also went farther, find 
affirmed tliat whatever is created in svhjccto is also an 
accident and liable to perish.^ 3. They denied al.»solute 
predestination, holding tliat God Avas not the author- of 
evil, hut of good only, and that man was a free agent 
which being properly tbe opinion of tlie Qadarians, Ave 
defer what may be further said thereof till we come to 
speak of that sect. On account of this tenet and the first, 
the Mutazilites look on themselves as the defenders of 

1 Maimonides teaches the same, (in Proleg. ad Pirko Aheth., § 
not as the doctrine of the Mntazi- asserts the same thing, 
lites, but his own. Vide More, -Nev. ® Vide Poc. JSpcc., ibid. 

1 . I, c. 57. A 1 iShahrist., ibid,, p. 215. 

A 1 Shahristdni, apud. Poc. Spec., ^ Abulfarag and al Shahrist., nbi 
p. 214; Abulfarag, i». 107. saip., p. 217. Sec supra, Sect. 111., 

® Vide Poc. Spec., p. 224. p. 1 12. 

^ Sharh al Mawakif, and al Shah- ® Vide Poc. Spec., p. 240. 
rist., apud Poc., p. 2 1 6. Mainionides 
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the unity and justice of Good 4. They hold that if a 
professor of the true religion be guilty of a grievous sin 
and die without repentance, he will be eternally damned, 
tliougli his punislinient will be lighter than that of tl.10 
infidels.- 5. They denied all vision of Gon in paradise by 
the corporeal eye, and rejected all comparisons or simili- 
tudes applied to God.^ 

This sect are said to have been the first inventors of 
scholastic divinity,^ and arc subdivided into several infe- 
rior sects, amounting, as some reckon, to twenty, which 
mutually brand one another with infidelity.^ The most 
remarkable of them are : — 

I, The lludailians, or followers of llarnadiin Abu ITudail, 
a Mutazilite doctor, who differed something from the com- 
mon form of expression used by this sect, saying tliat God 
knew by his knowledge, hut tliat his knowdedge was his 
essence; and so of the other attributes: whicli opinion li(3 
toolv from the pliilosophers, who affirm th (3 essence of 
Gon to be simple and without multiplicity, and that his 
attributes are not posterior or accessory to Ins essence, or 
snlisisting therein, but are his essence itself ; and this the 
more orthodox take to he next kin to making distinctions 
in the deity, whicli is tlic thing tluiy so much abhor in the 
Christians.^^ As to the Quran’s lieing created, he made 
some distinction, holding Uie Word of God to be partly 
not insuhjedo (and tlierefore uncreated), as when he spake 
the word Ktm, i.e,, fiat, at the creation, and partly in 
snhjedo, as the precepts, prohibitions, &c.^ Mavracci^ men- 
tions an opinion of Ahu Hudails concerning predestina- 
tion, from an Arab writer,''* wdiich being by him expressed 
in a maimer not very intelligible, 1 choose to omit. 


A 1 >Sh:ihrist. and Sliarh al Ma- ^ Auctor al Mawakif, apiid Toe., 
wakif, apud Poc., ubi HWp., p. 214. ibid. 

* jMarracc.,- Prodr. ad ref. Alcor., ^ Al Shahristani, apud Poc., pp. 
part3, I>. 74. 215,216,217. 

Idfitn, ibid. ^ Idem, apud eund., p. 217,|&c. 

■* Vide P«*e. Spec., p. 213, and ® In Prodr., y)iirt 3, p. 74, 
D’Horbel., art. Mutazilah. ^ Al Sbabristiiiii. 
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2. The Jubbaians, or followers of Abu Ali MiiliaTinuad The Jubu- 
Ibii Abd al Wahab, surnarned al Jubbai, whose moaning 

when he made use of the coininoii expression of tlie 
Mutazilites, tliat “ God knows by his essence,” &c., was 
that God's being knowing is not an attribute the same 
with knowledge, nor such a state as rendered his being 
knowing necessary.^ He hedd God’s Word to be created 
in suhjedo, as in the preserved table, for example, tlie 
memory of Gabri(d, Muljammad, &(*.- This sect, if M.ar- 
racci lias given the true sense of his author, denied that 
God could bo seen in paradise without the assistiiiice of 
corporeal eyes, and held tliat man produced his acts by 
a power superadded to health of body and soundness of 
limbs; that he who was guilty of a mortal sin was neither 
a believer nor an infidel, but a transgressor (wliich ‘was 
the original opinion of Wasil), and if lie died in liis 
sins, would be doomed to hell for eteiTiity; and that 
God conceals nothing of whatever ho knows from liis 
servants.^ 

3. Tlie ILishamiaiis, who were so named from tlieir tiio iTuaha- 
master, Abu ILlsham Abd al Sahiin, the son of Abu Ali al 
Jubbiii, and whoso tenets nearly agreed with tliose of the 
preceding scct.^ Abu Ihlsliam took the Miitazilite form 

of expression that God knows hy his essence” in a dillbr- 
ent sense from otliers, supposing it to ineaii that God hatli 
or is endued witli a disposition which is a known pro- 
perty or (piality posterior or accessory to his existence.'* 

His folloAvers were so much afraid of making God the 
author of evil that they would not allow him to be said 
to create an infidel, because, according to their way of 
arguing, an infidel is a compound of infidelity and man, 
and God is not the creator of infidelity.^' Abu Hashaiii 


^ Al Shahnstiliii, apud Toe. Spec., 
p. 215. 

2 Idem, and Aiictor al Mawukif, 
ibid., p. 218. 


’* Marracci, ubi sup., p. 75, cx a 
Sliahristaiii. ** Idem, ibid. 

* Al Shiihi’ist., apud Doc., p. 215. 
® Idem, ibid., p. 242. 
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and his fatlier, Abu Ali al Jubbiii, were both celebrated 
for their skill in scholastic divinity.^ 

4. The Nudhdinians, or followers of Ibrahim al Nudhain, 
who having read books of philosophy, set up a new sect, 
and imagining he could not sufliciently remove God from 
being the author of evil witliout divesting him of his 
power in respect thereto, taught that no power ought to 
be ascribed to Goi) concerning evil and rebellious actions; 
but this lie affirmed against the opinion of his own dis- 
ciples, wlio allowed that God could do evil, but did not, 
becausii of its turpitude.- Of his opinion as to the Quran's 
being created we have spoken elsewhere.^ 

5. The Hayatians, so named from Ahmad Ibn Hayat, 
who had been of the sect of the Xudhamians, but broached 
some new notions on reading the philosophers. His 
peculiar opinions were: i. That Christ the eternal 
Word incarnate, and took a true and real body, and will 
judge all creatures in the life to come he also farther 
asserted that there are two Gods or Creators — the one 
eternal, viz., the most high God, and the other not eternal, 
viz., Christ^ — which opinion, though Dr. Pocock urges 
the same as an argument that he did not rightly under- 
stand the Christian mysteries,-' is not much different from 
that of the Arians and Socinians. 2. Tliat there is a 
successive transmigration of the soul from one body into 
anotlier, and that the last body will enjoy the reward or 
sulfer the punishment duo to each soul;’ and 3. That 
God will be seen at the resurrection, not with tlie bodily 
eyes, but those of the iiriderstaiiding.® 

6. Tlie Jahidliians, or followers of Amru Ibn Bahr, 
surnamed al Jahidh, a great doctor of the Mutazilites, 

^ Ibn Khallikiin, in Vitis Eorem. ** Al Shahrist., al Mawiikif, et Ibn 

2 Al Shahrist., ubi sup., pp. 241, Ktiss-a, apud Poc. Spec., ubi sup., p. 
242. Vide Marracc., Prod., part 3, 219. 

p. 74. ® Vide Poc. Spec., ibid. 

3 See supra, Sect. III., p. 1 13 . ^ Marracc. et al Shahrist., ubi sup. 

* Al Shahrist., ubi sup., p. 218; ® Marracc., ibid., p. 75. 

Abulfarag, p. 167. 
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and very much admired for the elegance of liis com- 
posures/ who diftered from liis brethren in that he 
imagined that the damned would not be eternally tor- 
mented in hell, but would be changed into the nature of 
fire, and that the fire would of itself attract them, without 
any necessity of tlieir going into it.‘^ He also taught that 
if a man believed Goi) to be his Lord and Muliammad the 
apostle of God, ho became one of the faithful, and was 
obliged to nothing fartlier.^ His peculiar opinion as to 
the Quran has been taken notice of before;^ 

7. The Muzdarians, who embraced the opinions of Isa 
Ibn Subaih al Muzdar, and those very absurd ones ; for, 
besides his notions relating to the Quran/ he went so 
directly counter to the opinion of those wlio abridged 
God of the power to do evil, tliat he affirmed it possible 
for God to be a liar and unjust/ Ho also pronounced 
him to he an infidel wlio thrust liiniself into the supreme 
government;^ nay, he went so far as to assert men to bo 
infidels while tliey said '‘There is no God but God,'* and 
even condemned all tlie rest of mankind as guilty of 
infidelity ; upon which Ibrahim Ibn al Sandi asked him 
whether paradise, wdiose breadth equals that of heaven 
and earth, was created only for him and two or three 
more wdio thought as ho did ? to which it is said lie could 
return no answer.® 

8. The llashariaiis, who maintained the tenets of llashar 
Ibn Mutamir, the master of al Muzdjir/ and a principal 
man among the Mutazilites. lie differed in some things 
from the general opinion of that sect, carrying man's free 
agency to a great excess, making it even independent; 
and yet he thought God might doom an infant to eternal 
punishment, but granted he would be unjust in so doing. 


^ Vide D’HerbcL, Bibl. Orient., ® Vide ibid., and p. 1 12. 

art. Giahedh. ® Al Shahrist., apud Doc., p. 241. 

* Al tShahriat., ubi sup., p. 260. ^ Marracc., ubi siij)., p. 75. 

^ Marracc., ubi sup.^ ^ Al Shuhrist., ubi sup., p. 220. 

^ Sect. 111 ., p. 1 13. * ® Poc. Spec., p. 221. 
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He tauglit that Gou is not always obliged to do that wliicli 
is best, for if lie plea.sed lie could make all men true 
believers. Tliese sectaries also held tliat if a man repent 
of a mortal sin and afterwards I’eturn to it, he will be liable 
to sufier the punishment due to the former transgression.^ 

9. Tlie Thaimimians, wlio follow Thamama Jbri Bashar, 
a chief Mutazilite. Their peculiar opinions were : i. That 
sinners should remain in liell for ever. 2. That free 
actions have no producing author. 3. That at tlio resur- 
rection all infidels, idolaters, atlnn’sts, Jews, CliristianS; 
Magians, and heretics shall bo reduced to dust.- 

10. The (Jadarians, wliich is really a more ancient 
name than that of Ifutazilites, Slabad al Johni and liis 
adherents being so called, who disputed the doctrine of 
predestination before Wiisil quitted his master;^ foi* 
which reason some use the denomination of Qadavians as 
more extensive than the other, and comprehend all the 
Mutazilites under it.^ This sect deny alisolntc predes- 
tiiuitiou, saying that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attributed to God, but to man, who is a free agent, and 
may therefore bo rewarded or punished for liis actions, 
which God has granted him power either to do or to let 
alone.*'* And hence it is said they are called Qadarians 
because they deny al Qadr, or God's absolute decree; 
though others, thinking it not so proper to affix a name 
to a sect from a doctrine which they combat, will have it 
come from QarJr or Qudratj ix,, power, Ijccause tliey assert 
man’s power to act freely.^* Those, however, who give 
the name of Qadarians to the Mutazilites are their 
enemies, for they disclaim it, and give it to their antago- 
jiists, the Jabarians, who likewise refuse it as aiiinfamons 
aijpellation,"^ because Muhaininad is said to have declared 


^ Mavracc., iibi Hup. 

- Idem, ibid. 

3 Al Shahri.st. 

^ Al EirauziU). A^ide Poe. Spec., 
ri>. 23 b 232, ami 214. 


® Al Shahrist. Vide r(jc. Spec., 
pp. 235 and 240, &c. 

^ Vide Poc. Spec., ibid., p. 238. 

7 Al Mutarrizi, al Shahrist. Vide 
ibid., p. 232. 
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tlio Qri(laria.iis to be the Magians of liis followerf<J 5hit 
what tlie opinion of these Qadarians in Muhannnads 
time was is- very uncertain. The Mutazilites say the 
]unue helong’s to those wlio assert predestination and 
make Con the avithor of good and evil/ viz., the Jahariaiis ; 
Init all the other SIuhiiminadaM sects agree to lix it on 
the Mutazilites, who, they say, are like the Magians in 
establishing two j)rinciplos. Light, or Goi), the autlior 
of good; and Darkness, or tlic devil, the author of evil; 
but tliis cannot absoluiely be said of the Mutazilites, 
for they (at least the generality of them) ascribe men’s 
good deeds to Goo, but tlieir evil deeds to tlicrnselves ; 
meaning thereby that man has a free liberty and power 
to do either good or evil, and is master of his actions; 
and for this reason it is that the other Muljammadans 
call them Magians, because they assert another author of 
actions besides Goi),'^ And indeed it is a dilTicult matter 
to i^ay what M.uliaminad’s own opinion was in this matter; 
for on tlie one side the Quran itself is pretty plain for 
absolute predestination, and many sayings of Mubamniad 
are recorded to that purpose.,^ and one in particular, 
wliereiii he introduces Adam and !Moses disputing before 
God iu this manner: “Thou,” says Moses, “art Adam, 
whom God created, and animated with the hrealh of life, 
and caused to he worshipped by the angels, and placed in 
paradise, from whence mankind have been expelled for 
tliy fault ; ” whereto Adam answered, “ Thou art Moses, 
whom God chose for his a])ostle, and intrusted with his 
Word by giving tbee the tables of the hnv, and whom he 
vouchsafed to admit to discourse Avith himself : how many 
years dost thou find the law Avas Avritten before I avms 
created?” Says Moses, “Forty.” “And dost tliou not 
find,” replied Adam, “ these A\mrd3 therein, ' And Adam 
rebelled against his liOrd and transgressed ’ ? ” Avhich 

^ Al Miitarrwi, al Shahrist., &c., ^ Vide Poc., ibid., j). 233, &c. 

ibid. * Idem, ibid. * Vide ibid., p. 237. 
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Moses conf(3ssing, “ Dost thou therefore blame me,” con- 
tinued he, “for doing that which God wrote of me that I 
should do forty years before I was created ? nay, for what 
was decreed concerning me fifty thousand years before 
the creation of heaven and eartli ? ” In the conclusion 
of which dispute Muhammad declared that Adam liad 
the better of ]\Ioses.^ On the other side, it is xirged in 
t]ie behalf of the Mutazilites, that Muhammad declaring 
that the Qadarians and Murjians had been cursed by the 
tongues of seventy prophets, and being asked who the 
Qadarians were, answered, “Those who assert tliat God 
predestinated them to be guilty of rebellion, and yet 
punishes them for it.” A1 Hasan is also said to have 
declared that God sent Muhammad to tlie Arabs while 
they were Qadarians or Jabarians, and laid their sins 
upon God: and to confirm the matter, tliis sentence of 
the Quran is quoted : ^ ‘‘ When they commit a filthy 
action, they say, We found our fathers practising the 
same, and God liath commanded us so to do: Say, Verily 
God conimandetli not filthy actions.”^ 

II, The Sifatians held the opposite opinion to the 
Mutazilites in respect to the eternal attributes of God, 
which they affirmed, making no distinction between the 
essential attributes and those of operation ; and hence 
they \vere named Sifatians, or Attrihutists. Their doc- 
trine was tliat of the first Muhammadans, who wei'e not 
yet acquainted with these nice distinctions: but this sect 
afterwards introduced another species of declarative attri- 
butes, or such as were necessarily used in historical narra- 
tion, as hands, face, eyes, &c., which they did not ofler to 
explain, but contented themselves with saying they were 
in the law, and that they called them declarative attri- 
butes.^ However, at length, by giving various explica- 
tions and interpretations of these attributes, they divided 


^ Ibn ttl Athjr, al Dolchslri, apud ® A1 Mutarrizi, apiid eimd., pp. 
Poc. Spec., p. 236. 237, 238. 

2 Cap. 7, V. 29. ^ Al Shahritit., Poc. Spec., p. 223. 
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into many different opinions : some, by taking the words 
in the literal sense, fell into the notion of a likeness or 
siiiiilitiule between God and created beings; to which it 
is said tlie Karaites among the Jews, who are for the 
literal interpretation of Moses’s law, had shown them the 
way:^ otliers explained them in anotlier manner, say- 
ing that no creature was like God, but that they neither 
understood nor thought it necessary to explain the precise 
signification of the words, which seem to aflirni the same 
of both, it being sufficient to believe that God hath no 
companion or similitude. Of this opinion was Malik Ibn 
Ans, who declared as to the expression of God’s sitting 
on his throne, in particular, that thougli the moaning is 
known, yet the manner is unknown; and tliat it is ne- 
cessary to believe it, but heresy to make any questions 
about it.^ 

The sects of tlie Sihitians are : — 

I. The Asharians, the followers of Abu’l Hasan al The as 
A shari, who was first a Mutazilite, and the scliolar 
Abu Ali al Jobbai, but disagreeing from his master in 
opinion as to God’s being bound (as the Mutazilites 
assert) to do always that which is best or most expedient, 
left him and set up a new sect of himself. The occasion 
of this difference was the putting a case concerning three 
brothers, the first of whom lived in obedience to God, the 
second in rebellion against him, and the third died an 
infant. Al Jobbai being askeil what he thought would 
become of them, answered, that the first would be re- 
warded in paradise, the second punished in hell, and the 
third neither rewarded nor punished. “ But what,” objected 
al Asharf, ‘‘if the third say, O Lord, if thou hadst given 
me longer life, that I might have entered paradise with 
my believing brother, it would have been better for me '? ” 

To which al Jobbai replied, “That God would answer, 

I knew that if thou hadst lived longer thou wouldst 


^ Vide Poc. Spec., ibid., p. 224. 


® Vide eund. ibid. 
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liiive been a ^vieked person, and tlierefore cast into hell.’' 
“ Then,” retorted al Asliari, tlie second will say, 0 Lokd, 
why didst thou not take me away while I was an infant, 
as thou didst; my brother, tliat I iiiiyht not have deserved 
to be punished for niy sins nor to be cast into hell?” 
To whicli al Jobbai could return no other answer tlian 
that (Joi) prolonged his life to give him an opportunity of 
obtaining the highest degree of perfection, which was best 
for liiin; but al Ashari demanding furtlier why he did 
not for the same reason grant the other a longer life, to 
wliom it would have been equally advantageous, al Jobbai 
was so ])ut to it, that he asked wlietlier the devil ])osscssed 
him. ‘‘ Ko,” says al Ashari, “ but the master’s ass will not 
pass tlie bridge ; ” ^ ix., he is posed. 

Tlie opinions of the Asharfans were : i. Tliat they 
allowed the attributes of C!oi) to be distinct from his 
essence, yet so as to forbid any comparisom to be made 
between Ood and his creatures.- Tliis was also the opinion 
of Ahmad Ihn Ilanhal, and David al Ispaliiiiii, and cdliei'S, 
who herein fallowed Mjilik Ibn Ans, and were so cautious 
of any assimilation of Goo to created beings, that they 
declared whoever moved his hand wliile lie read these 
words, “I have created with my hand,” or stretched 
forth his linger in repeating this saying of Sluhainiaad, 
^'Tlie lieart of the believer is between two lingers of the 
Merciful,” ought to have his liand and finger cut ollV' 
and the reasons they gave for not explaining any such 
words were, that it is forbidden in the Quran, and that 
such explications were necessarily founded on conjecture 
and opinion, from which no man ought to speak of the 
attributes of God, because the words of tlie Quran might 
by that means come to be understood difierciitly from the 
author’s meaning: nay, some have been so superstitiously 
scrupulous in this matter as not to allow the words hand, 

1 Auctor al MawsOcif, et al Saf.adi, Al Shahrist., apnd Poc. Spec., p. 

apud Poc., iibi sup., p. 230, &c. Ibn 230. 

Khaliikdn in Vita al Jobbiitj ^ Idem, apud cund-., p. 228, &c. 
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face, and the like, when they occur in the Quran, to be 
rendered into Persian or any other language, Init require 
them to be read in thewery original words, and this they 
call the safe way.^ 2. As to predestination, they held tliat 
God hath one eternal will, which is api)lied to Mdiatsoever 
he willeth, both of his own actions and those of men, so 
far as they are created by him, but not as they are acquired 
or gained by them; that he willeth both their good and 
their evil, their profit and their hurt, and as he willeth 
and knoweth, he wilhith concerning men that wliich he 
knoweth, and hath commanded .the pen to write the same 
in the Preserved Table ; and this is his decree, and eternal 
immutable counsel and purpose.**^ They also went so far 
as to say that it may be agreeable to the way of God that 
man should be commanded what he is not Jiblc to perform.^ 
lint while they allow man some power, tliey seem to 
restrain it to STich a power as cannot produce anything 
new; only God, say they, so orders his providence that 
lie creates, after or under, and together with every created 
or new power, an action which is ready whenever a man 
wills it and sets about it ; and this action is called Cash, 
i.c., Acquisition, being in respect to its creation, from God, 
but in respect to its being produced, emydoyed, and 
acquired, from maii.'^ And this being generally esteemed 
the orthodox opinion, it may not be improper farther to 
explain the same in the words of some other writers. The 
elective actions of men, says one, fall under the power of 
God alone; nor is their own power effectual thereto, but 
God causeth to exist in man power and choice ; and if 
there he no impediment, he causeth liis action to exist 
also, subject to his power, and joined with that and his 
clioice; wliich action, as created, is to be ascribed to God, 
but as produced, employed, or acquired, to man. So tliat 
by the ac(|uisition of an action is properly meant a man's 

^ Vide Poc. Spec., ibid. ^ Idem, i})id., p. 246. 

- A1 Shiihrist., ajmd eund., p. 245, * A1 Shahrist., .npud Poc. Spec., p. 

&c. 24^) &c. 
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joining or connecting the same with his jiower and will, 
yet allowing liorein no impression or influence on the 
existence thereof, save only that it is subject to his power.^ 
Others, liowever, who are also on the side of al Asharf, 
and reputed orthodox, explain the matter in a different 
manner, and grant the impression or influence of the 
created power of man on his action, and tliat this j.)ower 
is what is called Acquisition.^ But the point will be still 
clearer if we hear a third autlior, who reliearses the various 
ojMnioiis, or explications of tlie opinion of this sect, in the 
following words, viz. : — Abul Hasan al Ashari asserts all 
the actions of men to be subject to the power of God, 
being created by liim, and that the power of man hath no 
influence at all on that which he is empowered to do, but 
that both the power and what is subject thereto fall 
under tlic power of Goo. Al Qadhi Abu Ihxqr says that the 
essence or substance of the action is the effect of tlie 
power of God, hut its being either au action of obedience, 
as prayer, or an action of disobedience, as fornication, arc 
qualities of the action, M'hich proceed from the power of 
man. Ahdal Miilik, known by the title of Imam al Hara- 
main, Abu’l Husain of Basra, and other learned men, held 
tliat the actions of men are effected by tlie power which 
God hath created in man, and that God causeth to exist 
in man both power and will, and that tliis power and will 
do necessarily produce that which man is empowered to 
do; and Abu Isliaq al Isfarayain taught that tliat which 
luaketh iuipiressioii or liath influence on an action is a 
compound of the power of God and the power of man.® 
The same author obseiwos that their ancestors, perceiving 
a manifest difference between those things wdiich are the 
effects of the election of man and those things which are 
the necessary effects of inanimate agents, destitute both 
of knowdedge and choice, and being at the same time 

^ Auctor Sharh al Mawiikif, apud ® Auctor Sharh .al Tawaliya, apud 
eund., p. 247. euiid. ibid., p. 24S, &c. 

^ Al Shahrist., ibid., p. 248. 
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pressed by the arguments -which prove that Gon is the 
Creator of all things, and consequently of those things 
which are done by men, to conciliate the matter, chose 
the middle way, asserting actions to proceed from the 
power of God and the acquisition of man; God's way of 
dealing with his servants being, that when man inteudeth 
obedience, God createth in him an action of obedience ; 
and when ho intendeth disobedience, he createth in him 
an action of disobedience ; so that man seemeth to be the 
effective producer of his action, though he really be not.’ 
But this, proceeds the same writer, is again pressed with 
its difliculties, because the very intention of the mind is 
the -vv'ork of Goi>, so that no man hath any share in the 
production of his own actions; for which reason the 
ancients disapproved of too nice an inquiry into this 
point, the end of tlie dispute concerning tlie same being, 
for the most part, either the taking away of all precepts, 
positive as well as negative, or else the associating of a 
companion with God, by introducijig some other indepen- 
dent .agent besides him. Those, therefore, who would 
spe.ak more accurately, use this form : Tliere is neither 
compulsion nor free liberty, but the way lies between the 
two ; the power and will in man being both created by 
God, though the merit or gnili be imputed unto man. 
Yet, after all, it is judged the safest way to follow the 
steps of the primitive Muslims, and, avoiding subtle dis- 
putations and too curious inquiries, to leave the knowledge 
of this matter Avholly unto God.® 3. As to mortal sin, tlie 

’ Auctor Sharh al Tawaliya, ibid., free will is treatud cx professo. 
pp. 249, 250. Thertitii the Moerish aiitlior, having 

2 Idem, ibid.jpp. 250, 25 1. I trust inoiitioned the two t>pposite -pinions 
the reader will not be offended if, as of the Qadarians, who all >\v free 
a further illustration of what has will, and the Jabarians, wl > make 
been said on this subject (in pro- man a necessary aj^unt (the foi*iner 
ducing of which I have purpo.seIy of which opinions, he says, seems to 
kept to the original Muhammadan approach nearest to tiiat of the 
expressions) I transcribe a passage greater part of Christians and of 
or two from a postscript subjoined the Jews), declares tlio true opinion 
to the epistle I have quoted above to be that of the Sunnis, wlioj as- 
(§ 4j P* ^ 5 )» which the point of sert that man hath power and will 
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ox sill. 


Asliarians tcaught, that if a believer guilty of such sin die 
witliout repentance, his sentence is to be left with Goi), 
whether he ] pardon him out of mercy, or whether the 
pro])het intercede for him (according to that saying re- 
corded of him, My intercession shall be employed for 
tho.se among my people who shall liave been guilty of 
grievous crimes ”), or whether ho punish him in proportion 
to his demerit, and afterwards, through his meicy, admit 


him into paradise ; but that 

to choi.».so Jind and can 

moreover know lie .shall be rewarded 
if ho do well, and sliiill be punished 
if lie do ill ; but that he depends, 
notwith.'itamlin^', on Gon’s power, 
and willoth, if <iOD willeth, but not 
otherwise. Then he proceeds briefly 
to refute the two extreme opinion.s, 
and first to prove that of the Qada- 
riaiLs, thou.::'h it be agi’eeablo to 
( Jon’s justice, incon.si.stent with his 
attribiite.s of wisdom and power : 
"Sapientia ciiim Dei,” .says he, 
“ comprehoTuUt (piictpinl fnit ct fn- 
tnruin erst nb ifitemitate in finem 
nsrpie TJiinHli et postea. Et ita novit 
ab jeterno omnia opera creaturanun, 
si^c lioiiM, sivo mala, qine fuerint 
creata cum potciitia Dei, et cjus 
libera et detenu inatti voluntate, si- 
ciit ii>.si vi.snm fuit. Deiiiquc novit 
eiim <jui futnni.s erat inalus, et ta- 
iiien creavit eum, e.t similiter bonnm, 
qiiein etiaiii (ueavit ; nequo negari 
potest (iiiiri, .si ipsi libuis.sct, potui.^.set 
omne.s creare V)oiio,s : placnit taruen 
Deo (Tearc bonos ct nialo.s, ciirn ]>:o 
soli sit alrsohita ct libera voluntas, 
et perfccta electio, ct non homini. 
Ita enini Salomon in suis proverbiia 
dixit, Vitam et mortem, bonnm et 
malum, divitias et paupertatein, es.se 
et venire ?i Deo. Christiani c.tiam 
diennt S. Panlum dixisso in suis 
epistolis ; Dicet etiam lutum figulo, 
qnare faci.s nnnm vas ad honorem, 
et aliud vas ad contumeliam ? Cum 
igitur mist;r homo fuerit creatus ll 
voluntate T)ei et potontia, nihil aliud 
potest tiiliui ipsi quiim ipse sensus 
cognoscendi et sentioiidi an bene vel 


it is not to 1)0 suppo.sed ho 

male faciat. ( tvne unica causa (iil 
c.st, pcnsns cegno.scendi) erit cjti.s 
glorise \ cl picnic oansa : per talem 
enhn sensum novit quid boiii vol 
mail ndviir.siis Dei prsjuccpta fcccrit.” 
The opinion of the daliarian.s, on 
the other hand, he rejects as con- 
trary to iriMn’s corisf*iousucs.s of his t 
own power and choice, and incon- 
Hi.stfnt with Gon’.s justice, and hi.s 
having given mankind laws, to the 
obscu’ving or trarisgn;.s.smg of wliich 
he lia.s annexed reward-s and punish- 
ments. After this he proceeds to 
explain the thir<l ojnnion in the fob 
lowing words: “Tertia opinio /unis 
(i.c,, Sonnitarum) qine vera est, 
aflirmat homini [>ote.statcm esse, sed 
limitatein ?i .sua cau.-a, id cst, depen- 
dentem ii l)ci iioUaitia et voluntate, 
et propter illaiu cognitioiKan qua 
deliberat bene vel male facere, esse 
diguniii pcena vel pnfinio. Mani- 
fo.stiim est in ieternitate non fuisse 
aliani jjotentiaiii pnetcr Dei no.=5tri 
omnipoteiitis, o cujus poteiitia pen- 
debant omnia po.ssibilia, id c.st, qum 
jjoterant es.se, cum ab ipso fuerint 
creata. Sapientia verb Dei novit 
etiam qiue non sunt futura : et po- 
tentia ejns, etr^ii non creaverit ea, 
potuit tamen, si ita Deo placui.s.set. 
Ita novit supimitia Dei rpin^ erant 
irnpos.sibilia, id est, quie non potcrant 
cSvSe ; qme tamen nuUo pacto pen- 
dent ab ejus potontia ; ab cjus eiiiui 
potontia nulla pendent nisi po.ssi- 
billa. Dicimns enim h Dei potontia 
non pcndere creare iJoum alinin ipsi 
similem, nec creare alkpiid quod 
inoveatur et quie.scat simul eodem 
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will remain for ever in hell with the infidels, seeing it is 
declared that whoever shall have faith in his heart but of 
the weiglit of an ant, shall be delivered from hell-fire.^ 
And this is generally received for the orthodox doctrine 
in this point, and is diametrically opposite to that of the 
Mutazilitcs. 

These were the more rational Sifatians, but the ignorant 
part of them, not knowing how otherwise to explain the 
expressions of the Quran relating to the declarative attri- 
butes, fell into most gross and absurd opinions, making 
God corporeal and like created beings.- Such were — 

2. The Musluibbihiios, or Assimilators, who allowed a 
resemblance between God and his creatures,'^ supposing 


tempore, cum brec siiit ex iiopossi- 
bilibus : compreheiidit tauien m& 
sapientiji tale ulicpiicl non penderc 
ab ojus polciitia. — A potentia igiiup 
Dei pondet solum (piud potest <.*.sse, 
et possibilo <;st esse ; tjufo semper 
parata csfc dare esse posf^ibilibus, .I'^t 
si hoc peuituH coguoscumus, cognos- 
cemus paj'iter omne quod cst, sen 
futuruni ost, sive sint opera nostra, 
sive (juidvis aliud, peiiderc ii sola 
potentia Et hoc non privatim 

iiitelligitur, sed iu genere de oimii 
eo (juod est et movetnr, sive in ca'lis 
sive ill teiT.d ; ot ncc ali<[Ua potciitia. 
potest impediri Dei potentia, ciim 
mdla alia potentia absoluta sit, pnu- 
ter Dei ; potentia verb nostra non 
est a se, nisi ii Dei potentia : et cum 
potentia nostra dicitur esse a causa 
sua, idtio dioimns potentiam nostram 
esse straiiiiuis comparatara cum po- 
tentia Dei : eo eniin niodo (juo stra- 
men movetur h, nuitu niaris, ita nos- 
tra potentia et voluntas ii Dei poten- 
tia. Itaque Dei potentia semper 
cst parata etiain ad occidendum ali- 
quem ; ut si quis liominem occidat, 
non dicimus potentiil hominis id 
factum, sed aeterna potentia Dei : 
error cuim est id tribiiere potentise 
hominis. Potentia enim Dei, ciiin 
semper sit parata, et ante ipsum 
hominem, ad occidendum ; si sol A. 
hominis potentid id factum esse 


diceremns, t:t morcretm*, potentia 
sanb Dei (qimi ante crat) jam ibi 
esaet fruatra : quia post mortem non 
potest potentia J.)ei eum itorum occi- 
dore ; ex quo surpieretur potentiam 
Dei iinpeJiri h p(»teiitia hominis, et 
potentiam hominis anteiro et arito- 
cellcre potentiam Dei : quod est ab- 
surdiim ct impossibiUe Igitur Dens 
est qui operator aetenia siia poten- 
ti;l: si verb hoinini iiijiciatur culpa, 
sive in tali hoinieidio, sivo iu aliis, 
hoc est quantum ad ])VJecepta et 
legem. Homini tribuitur solum 
opus exterue, <}t ejus electio, qute 
est Ji voluiitate ejus et potentia ; 
non verb interne. — Hoc est punctum 
illud indivisibile et secretuni, quod 
It paneissiiiils capitur, ut s!q)ientissi- 
mu3 Sidi Abo Hamet Elgaixdi (i.e., 
Domimis Abu Hamed al Ghazali) 
aifirmat (ciijus spiritiii Deus concc- 
dat gloriaiii, Amen !) sequentibus 
verbis : Ita ubditum et profuiiduin 
et abstnisum est intolligere pnnctuiu 
ilTiul Liberi Arbitrii, ut nequo char- 
acteres ad scribendum, ncqiie ulhu 
rationes ad expcrimendiim sufliciant, 
ct omnes, quotquot de hac re locuti 
sunt, hteseruiit confusi in ripa taiiti 
et tani spaciosi luaris.” 

^ A 1 Ehahrist., apiid Poe., p. 258. 

*Vide Poc., ibid., p. 255, &c. ; 
Abulfar., p. 167, &c. 

® A 1 Mawdkif, apud Poc., ibid. 
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him to be a figure composed of members or parts, either 
spiritual or corporeal, and capable of local motion, of 
ascent and descent, &c.^ Some of this sect inclined to 
the opinion of the Hukilians, who believed that the divine 
nature might be united with the human in the same per- 
son ; for tliey granted it possible that Goi) might appear 
in a human form, as Gabriel did; and to confirm their 
opinion they allege Muhammad’s words, that ho saw his 
Loki) in a most beautiful form, and Moses talking with 
God face to fVice.^ And 

3. The Karamians, or followers of Muliammad Ibn 
Karam, called also Mujassamians, or Corporalists, who not 
only admitted a resemblance between God and created 
beings, but declared God to be corporeal/'* The more sober 
among them, indeed, Avhen they applied the word “bodj^’' to 
God, would be understood to mean that he is a self-sub- 
sisting being, which wdth them, is the definition of body ; 
but yet some of them aflirmed him to be finite, and cir- 
cumscribed, either on all sides, or on some only (as beneath, 
for example), according to different opinions ; ^ and others 
allowed that he might be felt by the hand and seen by 
the eye. Nay, one David al Jawari went so far as to say 
that his deity was a body composed of flesli and blood, 
and that lie had members, as liaiids, feet, a head, a tongue, 
eyes, and ears ; but that he was a body, however, not like 
other bodies, neither was he like to any created being ; he 
is also said further to have aflirmed that from the crowm 
of the head to the breast he w'as hollow, and from the 
hreast downward solid, and that he had black curled hair.® 
These most blasphemous and monstrous notions were the 
consequence of the literal acceptation of those passages in 
the Quran which figuratively attribute corporeal actions 
to God, and of the words of Muhammad when he said 

^ Al iShahriat., apnd cimd., ibid., ® Al Shahrist., ubi sup. 
p. 226. * Idem, ibid., p. 225. 

® Vide Marracc., Prodr., part 3, ® Idem, ibid., pp. 226, 227. 

p. 76. . 
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that Goo created man in his own image, and that himself 
had felt the fingers of Goo, which he laid on his back, to 
be cold. Besides which, this sect are charged with father- 
ing on their prophet a great number of spurious and forged 
traditions to support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are accused as naturally 
prone to assimilate God to men, so that they describe him 
as weeping for Noali’s flood till his eyes were sore.^ And, 
indeed, though we grant the Jews may have imposed on 
Muliammad and his followers in many instances, and told 
them as solemn truths things which themselves believed 
not or had invented, yet many expressions of tliis kind 
are to be found in their writings ; as when they introduce 
God roaring like a lion at every watch of tlie night, and 
crying, ''Alas! tliat I have laid waste my liouse, and 
suffered my temple to be burnt, and sent my children into 
banishment among the heathen,” &o,^ 

The Jabariaiis, who are the direct opponents of tlie ThcJiiia- 
Qadarians, denying free agency in men, and ascribing his 
actions wholly unto God.^ They take their denomination Solir"* 
from al j(th\ which signifies necessity or compulsion ; 
because they hold man to be necessarily and inevitably 
constrained to act as ho does by force of God’s eternal and 
immutable decree.^ This sect is distinguished into several 
species, some being more rigid and extreme in their opi- 
nion, who are thence called pure Jabarians, and others 
more moderate, who are therefore called middle Jabarians. 

The former will not allow men to be said eitlier to act or 
to have any power at all, either operative or acquiring, 
asserting that man can do nobbing, but produces all his 
actions by necessity, having neitlier power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent ; they also de- 
clare that rewarding and punishing are also the effects of 
necessity; and the same they say of the imposing of 

^ Al Shahrist., ibkl., pp. 227, 22S. * Vid« Almlfarag, p. 1 ( 38 . 

- Talm. Berachoth, c. I, Vide Al Shahrist., al Aliuvukif, et Ibii 
Poc., ubi sup., p. 228. al Kussii, apud Poc., ibid., p. 238, &c. 
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commands. This was the doctrine of the Jahmians, the 
followers of Jahm Ibn Safwun, who likewise held that 
paradise and hell will vanish or be annihilated after 
tliose who are destined thereto respectively shall have 
entered them, so that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides God;^ supposing those words of the Quran 
wliich declare that the inliabitants of paradise and of hell 
shall remain therein for ever to be hyperbolical only, and 
iiitoinled for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal 
duration in reality/^ The moderate Jabarians are those 
wlio ascribe some power to man, but such a, power as hath 
no iiilluence on the action ; for as to tliosc who grant the 
power of man to have a cei'taiii inlliience on the action, 
which inHucnce is called Acquisition, some ^ will not admit 
tliem to be called Jabarians, tliough others reckon those 
also to be called middle Jabarians, and to contend for the 
middle opinion between absolute necessity and absolute 
liberty, who attribute to man Acquisition or concurrence 
in producing the action, whereby he gaincth commendation 
or blame (yet without admitting it to have any iiilluence 
on tlie action), and therefore make tlie Asliariaiis a branch 
of this sect.** Having again mentioned tlie term Acquisi- 
tion, AN'c may perhaps have a clearer idea of wliat the 
Muliammadaiis mean thereby when told that it is defined 
to be an action directed to the obtaining of profit or the 
removing of hurt, and for that reason never applied to any 
action of God, who acquireth to himself neitlier profit nor 
hurt.'' Of the middle or moderate Jabarians were the 
Najiirians and the Dirarians. The Najarians were the 
adherents of al Hasan Ibn Muhammad al Najar, who 
taught that God was lie who created the actions of men, 
botli good and bad, and that man acquired them, and also 
that man’s power had an inliuence on the action, or a 

^ Al Sliahriat., al Mutarizzi, et Ibn ^ Al Sbahri«t. 
al Kussii, apiid ound., pp. 239, 243, * Ibn al Kussd et al Mawslkif. 

&c. ® Ibn al Kassa, apud Poc.j ubi 

2 Idoiri, ibid., p. 260. sup., j:). 240, 
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certain co-operation, wliieh lie called Acquisition ; and 
herein he agreed with al Asliarid The Dirarians were the 
disciples of Dirar Ilm Amru, who held also that tik'h’s 
actions are really created by Cod, and tliat man really 
acquired them.^ The Jabarians also say tliat God is abso- 
lute Lord of his creatures, and may deal with them 
according to his own pleasure, witliout rendering account 
to any, and that if lie should admit all men without dis- 
tinction into paradise, it would he no impartiality, or if 
he should cast them all into htdl, it would he no injus- 
tice.^ And in this particular likewise they agree with the 
Ashariaiis, who assert the same,^ and say that reward 
is a favour from Coo, and punishment a piece of justice ; 
obedience being by them considered as a sign only of 
future rcAvard, and transgression as a sign of future iiiiii- 
islmicnt.^ 

5. Tlie Murjians, who are said to he derived from the pioMm- 
Jaharians.^' These teach that the judgment of every true ^ 
believer, who liath been guilty of a grievous sin, will he 
deferred till the resurrection ; for Avliich reason they pass 
no sentence on him in this world, either of ahsolutiou or 
condemnation. They also liold that disohodience Avith 


^ Al Sliahrist., iip\id oiind., p. 245. 

- Idoui, ibid. 

** Abulfarag, p. 168, &c. 

Al Shahristani, ulji sup,, p. 252, 

&c. 

^ Shav}} al TawjUiya, ibiil. To the 
same effect writes the Moorish au- 
thor quoted above, from whom I will 
venture to transcribe the f<»l]owing 
passage, with which ho conclmles his 
Discourse 011 Freewill : — “ Iiitellec- 
tus fere hiinii)o naturali novit Deum 
esse rectum judicem et jnstum, qui 
non aliter afficit creaturam quuni 
juste : etiam J.)(;um esse absolutuni 
Domiiiuni, et hanc orbi.s machiuani 
esse ejus, et ab eo creatam ; Duum 
nullis debere rationem redderc, ciim 
quicxuid agat, agat jure propriosibi : 
et ita absolute poterit afficere pracmio 
vel poena queiii vult, ciiui omnis 


creatura sit ejus, nec facit cuiquam 
iiijuriiiui, etsi cam tormentis ot 
ptenis a*ternis ailiciat : plus eniui 
boni et commodi acoopit creatura 
quaudu accepit esse a suo create rc'., 
qiijuu incommodi et damni quando 
ab eo dauiiiata est et afFocta tor- 
inentis et pomis. Hoc aute]i» intel- 
ligitur si Dons absolute id facen t. 
Quando cnim Dens, pietate et misi?- 
ricordia motua, digit alitpios ut ipsi 
serviant, Domiiius Deus gratia suil 
id facit e.v infiuita bouitat(' ; et 
<|uando alujuos derdimpiit, et po'iiis 
et tormentis afHcit, ex justitia et 
rectitudine. Kt tandem dicimua 
onmes pumas esse justas <.pu« a Deo 
veniuut, et nostra tantiuii cnlpri, et 
omnia bona esse h pietate et miscri- 
cordia ejus infinita.” 

® 2U Shahrist., ubi sup., p. 256, 
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faith hiirteth not, and that, on the other hand, obedience 
with infidelity profiteth not.^ As to the reason of their 
name the learned differ, because of tlie different significa- 
tions of its root, each of which they accommodate to some 
opinion of the sect. Some think them so called because 
they postpone works to intention, that is, esteem works to 
be inferior in degree to intention and profession of the 
faith; 2 others because they allow hope, by asserting that 
disobedience with faitli hurteth not, &c. ; others take the 
reason of the name to be their deferring the sentence of 
the heinous sinner till the resurrection ; ® and others their 
degrading of Ali, or removing him from the first degree to 
the fourth ; ^ for the Murjians, in some points relating to 
the office of Imam, agree with the Kliarijites. This sect is 
divided into four species, three of which, according as they 
happen to agree in particular dogmas with the Khririjites, 
the Qadarians, or the Jabarians, are distinguished as Mur- 
jians of those sects, and the fourth is that of the pure 
Murjians, which last species is again subdivided into five 
others/'^ The opinions of Muqjitil and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Murjians called Tliaubanians, should not be 
omitted. The former asserted that disobedience hurts not 
him who professes the unity of Goi> and is endued wdth 
faith, and that no true believer shall be cast into hell. He 
also taught that God wdll surely forgive all crimes besides 
infidelity, and that a disobedient believer wdll be punished 
at the day of resurrection on the bridge laid over the 
midst of hell, where the flames of hell-fire shall catch hold 
on him, and torment him in proportion to his disobedience, 
and that he shall then be admitted into paradise.^ The 
latter held that if God do cast the believers guilty of 
grievous sins into hell, yet they wdll be delivered thence 
after they Sihall liave been sufficiently punished ; but that 

1 Abiilfarag, p. 169. 

2 A 1 Kiraus. 

* I, bn al Athir, al Mutarnzi. 

^ Al Shabrist., ubi sup., p. 25.4, &c. 


® Idem, ibid. 

® Sec supra, Sect. IV., p. 147. 

7 Al Shabrist., ubi sup., p. 257. 
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it is neither possible nor consistent with justice that they 
sliould remain therein for ever ; which, as has been ob- 
served, was the o})inion of al Asliarl. 

III. The Kharijites are they who depart or revolt from The Khd»i- 
the lawful prince established by public consent; and^'^'''*' 
thence comes their name, which signifies revolters or 
rebels.^ The first who were so called were Uvelve thou- 
sand men who revolted from Ali, after they had fought 
under him at the battle of Saffain, taking offence at 
his submitting the decision of his riglit to the Khalifat, 
which Muawiyah disputed with him, to arbitration, though 
they themselves had first obliged him to it.^ These were 
also called Muhaqqimites, or Judiciarians, because the 
reason wdiich they gave for their revolt was that Ali had 
referred a matter concerning the religion of God to the 
judgment of men, whereas the judgment, in such case, 
belonged only unto Goi).^ The heresy of the Kharijites 
consisted chiefly in two things : — i. In that they affirmed a 
man might l)e promoted to the dignity of Imdm or prince 
though he was not of the tribe of Quraish, or even a 
freeman, provided he was a just and pious person, and 
endued with the other requisite qualifications ; and also 
held that if the Imam turned aside from the truth, he 
might be put to deatli or deposed; and that there was 
no absolute necessity for any Imam at all in the wmrld. 

2. In that they charged Ali with sin, for having left an 
affair to the judgment of men which ought to have been 
determined by Goi) alone ; and went so far as to declare 
him guilty of infidelity, and to curse him on that account.^ 

In the 38th year of the Hijra, which was the year follow- 
ing the revolt, all these Kharijites who persisted in their 
rebellion, to the number of four thousand, were cut to 
pieces by Ali, and, as several historians® w^rite, even to a 

^ Al Shahrist., ubi sup., p. 261. * Idem, ibid. 

2 See Ockley's Hist, of the Sara- ® Abulfeda, al Jannabi, Elma- 

cena, vol. i. p. 60, &c. cinus, p. 40, 

3 ^ Shahrist., ubi sup., p. 270. 
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man ; but others say nine of them escaped, and that two 
lied into Oman, two into Karinan, two into Sajistaii, two 
into Mesopotamia, and one to Tel jMawriin, and that 
these propagated tlieir lieresy in those places, the same 
remaining there to this day.^ The principal sects of the 
Khdrijites, besides the Muha(jqimites above mentioned, 
are six, wliich, lliough they greatly difler among them- 
selves in. otlier matters, yet agree in tliese, viz., that they 
absolutely reject Othman and Ali, preferring tlie doing of 
this to th.e greatest obedience, and allowing marriages 
to be contracted on no other terms ; that they account 
those who arc guilty of grievous sins to be infidels ; and 
tliat they liold it necessary to resist the Irniiin when he 
transgresses the law. One sect of them deserves more 
particular notice, viz. — 

Eocuiiiir The Waidians, so called from al Wilid, whicli signifies 
wdiMians. tlic tlircats deiiounccd hy Goo against the wicked, I'liese 
are the antagonists of the Murjians, and assert that ho 
who is guilty of a griev’’ous sin ought to be declared an 
infidel or apostate, and will be eternally punished in hell, 
tliough he were a true believer ; - which opinion of theirs, 
as has been observed, occasioned the first rise of tlie 
Mutazilit.e3. One Jaafar Ibii Mubashshar, of the sect of 
the N'udliainiaiis, \vas yet more severe than the Waidians, 
pronouncing him to be a reprobate and an apostate who 
steals but a grain of corii,^ 

The Shiahs IV. Ttic Shialis are the opponents of the Khariiites: 

ami thoiv .1 • i • r. . 

dutiiiguiiiii- their nauic properly siguiiies sectaries or adherents in 
trines?’ general, but is peculiarly used to denote those of Ali Ibn 
Tiilib, who maintain liim to be lawfid Kbab'fab and Imam, 
and that tlie supremo authority, both in spirituals and 
temporals, of right belongs to bis descendants, notwith- 
standing they may be deprived of it by the injustice of 
others or their own fear. They also teach that the office 


^ Al Shahristdni. See Ockley’s “ Abulfar., p. 169 j Al Shahrist., 
Hist, of the Saraoeus, ubi sup., p. apud Poo. Spec., p, 256. 

63- “ Vide Poc,, ibid., p, 257. 
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of Imam is not a common thing, depending on the will of 
the vulgar, so that they may set up whom they please, 
but a fundamental afhiir of religion, and an article which 
the proj)hot could not liavc neglected or left to the fancy 
of the common peojjle : ^ nay, some, thence calletl Imam- 
ians, go so far as to assert that religion consists solely in 
the knowledge of the true The principal sects of 

the Shiahs arc five, which arc subdivided into an almost 
innumerable number, so tliat some understand Muham- 
mad’s prophecy of the seventy odd sects of the Shiahs 
only. Their general opinions arc — i. That the peculiar 
designation of the Imam, and the testimonies of the 
Quran and Muhammad concerning him, are necessary 
points. 2. That the Imams ought necessarily to keep 
themselves free from light sins as well as more grievous. 
3. That every one ought publicly to declare who it is 
that he adlieres to, and from udiom he separates himself, 
Vjy word, deed, and engagement; and that herein there 
should be no dissimulation. But in this last point some 
of the Zaidians, a sect so named from Zaid, the son of 
Ali Burnained Zain al Abidin, and great-graiubson of 
Ali, dissented from the rest of the Sliiahs.^ As to 
other articles wherein they agreed not, some of them 
came pretty near to the notions of the Mutazilites, others 
to those of the Mushiibbi lutes, and others to those of 
the Sunnis.* Among the latter of these, Muhammad al 
Biikir, another son of Zain al Abidin’s, seems to claim a 
place ; for his opinion as to the will of Gon was that 
God willeth something in us and something from us, and 
that what he willeth from us he hath revealed to us ; for 
which reason he thought it pieposterous tliat we should 
employ our thoughts about those things which God willeth 
in us, and neglect those which ho Avilleth from us : and 
as to God’s decree, he held that the way lay in the middle, 

1 AlShahriflt., ibid., 1^.261 j Abul- ^ Idem, ibid. Vide .D’Herbcl., 
farag, p. 169. Bibl. Orient., art. Schiali. 

“ Al Siiahrist., ibid., p. 262. Vide Poc., ibid. 
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and that there was neither compulsion nor free liberty.^ 
A tenet of tlie -Khattabians, or disciples of one Abul 
Khattdb, is too peculiar to be omitted. These maintained 
paradise to be no other than the pleasures of this world, 
and hell-fire to be the pains thereof, and that the world 
will never decay ; which i>roposition being first laid down, 
it is no wonder they went further, and declared it lawful 
to indulge themselves in drinking wine and whoring, and 
to do other things forbidden by the law, and also to omit 
doing the things commanded by the law.- 

TiiGir vene- Many of the Shiahs carried their veneration for Ali and 

ration of All , . , , 

:in(ihisde. his descendants so far that they transgressed all bounds 

Bccnd&ntH. ^ 

of reason and decency, though some of them were less 
extravagant than others. The Ghulaites, who had their 
name from their excessive zeal for their Imams, were so 
highly transported therewith that they raised them above 
the degree of created beings, and attributed divine pro- 
perties to them ; transgressing on either hand, by deifying 
of mortal men, and by making God corporeal; for one 
while they liken one of their Imams to Goi), and another 
while they liken God to a creature.^ The sects of these 
are various, and have various appellations in diflerent 
countries. Abdallah Ibn Saba (who had been a Jew, and 
had asserted the same thing of Joshua the son of Nun) 
was the ringleader of one of them. This man gave the 
following salutation to Ali, viz., “ Thou art Thou,” t.c., thou 
art God: and hereupon the Ghulaites became divided 
into several species, some maintaining the same thing, or 
something like it, of Ali, and others of some of one of his 
descendants, affirming that he was not dead, but would 
return again in the clouds and fill the earth with justice. 
But how much soever they disagreed in other things, they 
unanimously held a metempsychosis, and what they call 
al Huhil, or the descent of God on his creatures, meaning 

^ Al Shahrist., ibid., p. 263. ® Idem, ibid. 

2 Idem, ot Ibn al Kussd, ibid., p. ^ Idem, ibid., p. 264. Vide Mar- 

260, &c. rac., Prodr., part 3, p. 80, &c. 
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thereby that Got) is present in every place, and speaks 
with every tongue, and appears in some individual per- 
son;^ and hence some of them asserted their Imams to 
be prophets, and at length gods.2 The Nusairians and 
the Ishaqians taught that spiritual substances aj)pear in 
grosser bodies, and that the angels and the devil have 
appeared in this manner. They also assert that God hath 
appeared in the form of certain men ; and since, after 
Muhammad, there hath been no man more excellent than 
Ali, and, after him, liis sons have excelled all other men, 
that God hath appeared in their form, spoken with tlieir 
tongue, and made use of their hands ; for which reason, 
say they, we attribute divinity to them.® * And to sup- 
port these blasphemies they tell several miraculous things 
of Ali, as his moving the gates of Khaibar,^ whicli they 
urge as a plain proof that he was endued with a particle 
of divinity and with sovereign power, and that he was the 
person in whose form God appeared, with whose hands he 
created all things, and with whose tongue he published 
^ his commands ; and therefore they say he \vas in being 
before the creation of heaven and earth.® In so impious 
a manner do they seem to wrest those things which are 
said in Scripture of Christ by apj)lying them to Ali. 
These extravagant fancies of the Shiahs, howcA^er, in 
making their Imams partakers of the divine nature, and 
the impiety of some of those Imams in laying claim 
thereto, are so far from being peculiar to this sect, that 


* TalLoys Wheeler, in his Histmy of Ivdia^ iv. x^art i. ]>• 
attributes these notions to all Shiahs. lie says, “ They believe in 
God as the Sux^reme Si)irit ; in Miihainniad and his family as emana- 
tions from the Supreme Sxnrit.” This statement is too s\vee]>iiig; the 
views here attributed to all belong to the Sufi portion of the sect 

E. M. w. 


^ A1 Shahristdni, ibid., p. 265. ^ Idem, ibid., Abulfar., p. 169. 

* Vide DTIerbel., Bibl. Orient., ^ See Prid., Life of Mah., p. 93. 

art. Hakem Beamrillah. ® A1 Shahrist., ubi sux^., p. 266. 
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most of the other Muhammadan sects are tainted with the 
same madness, there heing many found among them, 
and among the Siifis especially, who ])retend to he nearly 
related to heaven, and who boast of strange revelations 
before tlie credulous people.^ It may not be amiss to hear 
what al CUiazali has written on this occasion. '"Matters 
are conic to that pass/' says "he, ""that some boast of an 
union with (Son, and of discoursing familiarly with him, 
without the interposition of a Audi, saying, * It liatli been 
thus said to us/ and " We have thus spoken affecting to 
imitate Husain al Hallaj, Avlio Avas put to death for some 
Avords of this kind uttei'cd by him, lie liaving said (as was 
})i*oved by credible witnesses), ‘ 1 am tlie Trutli/ - or Abu 
Yazid al Bastami, of Avliom it is related that ho often used 
the exi)ression, " Subhaiii/ i.c., " Braise be unto me !’ ^ But 
this Avay of talking is the cause of great mischief among 
the common peo})le, insomuch that husbandmen, neglect- 
ing the tillage 'of their land, have pretended to the like 
privileges, nature being tickled Avith discourses of this 
kind, Avhich furiiisli men Avith an excuse for leaving their ' 
occupations, under i)retence of purifying tlieir souls, and 
attaining I know not what degrees and conditions. Nor 
is there anything to hinder the most stupid fellows from 
forming tlie like pretensions and catcliing at such vain 
expressions ; for wlienever Avhat they say is denied to be 
true, they fail not to reply that our unbelief proceeds from 
learning and logic; aflirming learning to be a veil, and 
logic the work of tlie mind; whereas Avhat they tell us 
a})pears only Avithin, being discovered by the light of 
truth. But this is that trutli tlie sparks whereof have 
flown into several countries and occasioned great mis- 
chiefs ; so that it is more for the advantage of God’s true 
religion to put to death one of those avIio utter such things 
than to bestoAV life on ten others/' ^ 

1 Poc. spec., p. 267. * Vide ibid., art. Bastham. 

* Vide D’Merbel., Bibl. Orient., * Al Ghaz:ili, apud Poc. Spec., 
art. Hallage. ubi sup. 
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Thus far have we treated of the chief sects among the Maiii points . 
Muhainma Jans of the first ages, omitting to say anything boiwcou''tho 
of the more modern sects, because the same are taken tiwVunnili. 
little or no notice of by their own writers, and would bo 
of no use to our present design.^ It may be proper, how- 
ever, to mention a word or two of the great schism at this 
day subsisting between tlie Sunnis and tlic Shiahs, or 
partisans of Ali, and maintained on either Kside witli iiii- 
placablo hatred and furious zeal. Though the difierence 
arose at first on a political occasion, it lias, notwithstand- . 
ing, been so well improved by additional circumstances 
and the spirit of contradiction, that each party detest and 
anathematise the otlier as abominable heretics, and f.artlier 
from tlie truth than either the Christians or tlie Jews.*^ 

The chief points wherein they differ are — i. That the 
Shialis reject Abu llaqr, Omar, and Othmaii, the three 
first Khalifalis, as usurpers and intruders; whereas the 
Sunnis acknowledge and respect them as rightful Iniiuns. 

2. The Shiahs prefer Ali to Muhammad, or at least estcimi 
them both equal, but the Sunnis admit neither Ali nor 
any of the propliets to be equal to Muhammad. 3. The 
Sunnis charge the Shiahs with corrupting the Quran 
and neglecting its precepts, and the Slnalis retort the 
same charge on the Sunnis. 4. The Sunins receive the 
Sunnat, or book of traditions of their prophet, as of cano- 
iiical authority, whereas the Slifahs reject it as apocry- 
phal and unworthy of credit. And to these disputes, and 
some others of less moment, is principally OAving the anti- 
pathy which has long reigned between the Turks, who are 
Sunnis, and the I^ersiaiis, who are of the sect of Ali. It 
seems strange that Spinoza, had he known of no other 
schism among the Muhammadans, should yet never have 
heard of one so publicly notorious as this between the 
Turks and Persians; but it is plain he did not, or he would 

^ The reader may meet with some * Vide ibid., c. 10, and Chardin, 
account of them in Hicaut’s State of Voy. de Perse, t. 2, pp. 169, 170, 
the Ottoman Kmpire, 1 . 2, c. 12. &c. 
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never have assigned it as the reason of his preferring the 
order of the Muhammadan Church to that of the Eoman, 
that there have arisen no schisms in the former since its 
birth.^ 

As success in any project seldom fails to draw in 
imitators, Muhammad’s having raised himself to such a 
degree of power and reputation by acting the prophet 
induced others to imagine they might arrive at the same 
lieight by tlio same means. Ilis most considerable com- 
petitors in the prophetic office were Musailama and al 
Aswad, whom the Muhammadans usually call “ the two 
liars" 

The former was of the tribe of Ilunaifa, who inhabited 
the province of Yamama, and a priuciiial man among 
them. He headed an embassy sent by his tribe to Mu- 
hammad in the ninth year of tlie Hijra, and professed 
himself a Muslim but on his return home, considering 
that he might possibly share with Muluimmad in his 
power, the next year he set up for a pro).)liet also, pre- 
tending to be joined with him in the commission to recall 
mankind from idolatry to the worship of the true God;-^ 
and he published written revelations in imitation of the 
Quran, of which Abulfaragius has preserved tlie follow- 
ing passage, viz.: “Now hath God been gracious unto 
her that w-as with child, and hath, brought forth from 
her the soul Avhick ruiinetli between the peritonanim and 
the bow'^els." Musailama, having formed a considerable 
party among those of Hunaifa, began to think himself 
u})on equal terms with Muhammad, and sent him a letter, 
offering to go halves with him,^ in these words; “From 


^ The words of Spinoza are ; — 
“ Ordinem Rornaiiifi ecclej^iic— poli- 
ticuni ct plurimis lucrosuin esse 
fateor ; nec ad dccipicndam piebein, 
et homiiium aniiiios coercendnm 
commodioreui iato credereni, ni ordo 
^Mahumodanse eccleai® osset, qui 
longo euiidem aiitecellit. Nam ^ 


quo tempore haic superstitio incepit, 
nulla in eoruni ccclr;sia schismata 
orta sunt.’’ Opera Posth., p, 613. 

2 Abulfed., p. 160. 

® Idem, Elnific., p. 9. 

^ Hist. Dynast., p. 164. 

° Abulfed., ubi sup. 
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Musailama the apostle of God, to Muhammad the apostle 
of God. Now let the earth be half mine and half thine.” 

P*ut Muhammad, thinking himself too well established 
to need a partner, wrote him this answer: ‘Trom Mu- 
hammad the apostle of God, to Musailama the liar. The 
earth is God's : he giveth the same for inlieritance unto 
such of his servants as he pleaseth; and the happy 
issue shall attend those who fear him.”^ During the 
few months which Muhammad lived after tin’s revolt, 
Musailama rather gained than lost ground, and grew very 
formidable ; but Abu Baqr, his successor, in the eleventh 
year of the Hijra, sent a great army against him, under 
the command of that consummate general, Khalid Ibn 
al Walid, who engaged Musailama in a bloody battle, 
wherein the false prophet, happening to be slain by 
Wahsha, the negro slave who had killed Hamza at Ohod, 
and by the same lance,- the Muslims gained an entire 
victory, ten thousand of the apostates being left dead on 
the spot, and the rest returning to Muliammadism.^ 

} Al Aswad, wliose name was Aihala, was of the tribe AiAswaa 
of Ans, and governed that and the other tribes of Arabs 
descended from Madhhaj,* This man was likewise 
apostate from Muhamniadism, and set up for himself the 
very year that Muhammad died.^ He was surnamed 
DhuT Hamar, or the master of the asses, because he used 
frequently to saj% “ The master of the asses is coming unto 
me;”® and pretended to receive his revelations from two 
angels, named Suhaiq and Shuraiq.^ Having a good 
hand at legerdemain and a smooth tongue, he gained 
mightily on the multitude by the strange feats which he 
showed them and the eloquence of his discourse;® by 
these means he greatly increased liis j^ower, and having 

: ^ Al Baidhawi, in Quran, c. 5. •* Al Suhaili, apud Oa ‘Oilier, in 

- Abulfed., ubi sup. not. ad Abulf. Vit. Moh., p. 158. 

® Idom, ibid. ; Abulfarag, p. 173 ; ® Elniac., p. 9. 

331 mac., p. 1 6 , &c. Sec Ockley*^ ® Abulf eda, ubi sup. 

Hist of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 15, ^ Al Suhaili, ubi sup. 

&,c. ® Abulfeda, ubi aup. 
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made liimself master of Najran and the territory of al 
Tayif,^ on the death of Badhan, tlie governor of Yaman for 
Muhammad, he seized that province also, killing Shalir, 
the son of Badhan, and taking to wife his widow, whose 
father, tlio uncle of Firiiz the Dailainite, he had also 
slain.2 This news being brought to Muhammad, he sent 
to his friends and to those of Hamdan, a party of whom, 
consj)iring with Qais Ibn Abd al Yaghuth, who bore al 
Aswad a grudge, and ^itli Firuz and al Aswad s wife, 
broke by night into his house, whore Finiz surprised him 
and cut off liis head. While he was despatching he 
roared like a bull; at which his guards came to the 
chamber door, but were sent away by his wife, who told 
them the inophet was only agitated by the divine inspira- 
tion. This was done the very night before Muliamniad 
died. The next morning the conspirators caused the fol- 
lowing proclamation to be made, viz., 1 bear witness 
that Muhammad is the apostle of God, and that Ailiala 
is a liar;” and letters were immediately sent away to 
Muhammad, with an account of what had been done;v 
but a messenger from heaven outstripped them, and 
acquainted tlie prophet with the news, which he imparted 
to his companions hut a little before his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Aim Ba([r was chosen 
Klialifah, It is said that Muliammad, on tliis occasion, 
told those who attended him that before the day of judg- 
ment thirty more impostors, besides Musailama and al 
Aswad, should appear, and every one of them set up for 
a prophet. The whole time, from the beginning of al 
Aswad’s rebellion to his death, was about four months.® 

In the same eleventh year of the Hijra, but after the 
death of Muhammad, as seems most probable, Tulaiba 
Ibn Khuw’ailid set up for a prophet, and Sajaj Bint al 
Mundar^ior a prophetess. 

1 Abulfccla et Elmaciniui, ubi sup. * Idem, al Janndbi, ubi sup. 

® Idem, ibid. 

* Ibn Sholmah and Elmacinus call her the daughter of al Hdrith. 
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Tulaiha was of tlie tribe of Asad, wliicli adliered toTuiaihaand 
him, together with great numbers of the tribes of Ghat fan 
and Tay. Against them likewise was Khalid sent, who 
engaged and put them to flight, obliging Tulaiha with his 
shattered troops to retire into Syria, where lie stayed till 
the death of Abu Eaqr; then he went to Omar and 
embraced Muhammadism in his presence, and having 
taken the oath of fidelity to him, returned to his own 
country and people.^ 

Sajaj, aurnamed 0mm Sadir, was of the trihe of Tanum, 
and the wife of Abu Qahdala, a soothsayer of Yamama. 

She vras followed not only by those of her own tribe, but 
by several others. Tliinkiiig a prophet the most proper 
husband for her, she went to Musailama, and married 
him; but after slie had stayed with him three days, she 
left him and returned home.^ What became of her after- 
wards I do not find. Ibii Shohnah has given us part of 
the conversation which passed at the interview between 
those two pretenders to inspiration, but tlie same is a 
* little too immodest to be translated. 

In succeeding ages several impostors from time to time 
started up, most of whom quickly came to notliing, but 
some made a considerable figure, and propagated sects 
which continued long after their decease. I shall give 
a brief account of the most remarkable of them in order 
of time. 

In the reign of al Mahdi, the third Klialifah of the race Tiaidm n.ii 
of al Abbas, one Hakim Ibn llasham,^ originally of Men! antniir 
in Khurasan, who had been an under-secretary to Abu 
Muslim, tlie governor of tliat province, and afterwards 
turned soldier, passed thence into Mawaralnalir, wliere he 
gave himself out for a prophet. He is generally named 
by the Arab writers al Mukanna, and sometimes al Eurkai, 
that is, ‘^the veiled,” because he used to cover his face with 

1 Elmaciims, p. i6 ; al Baidhslwi, hi (Juraii, c. 5. 

® Ibn Shohnah. Vid^^ Eiriiaciims, p. 16. 

* Or Ibu Atil, according to Ibn Shohnah. 
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a veil or a gilded mask, to conceal his deformity, having 
lost an eye in the wars, and being otherwise of a despicable 
appearance ; though his followers pretended he did it for 
the same reason, as Moses did, viz., lest the splendour of 
his countenance should dazzle the eyes of the beholders. 
He made a great many proselytes at Naklishab and Kash, 
deluding the people with several juggling performances, 
which they swallowed for miracles, and particularly by 
causing the appearance of a moon to rise out of a well for 
many nights together; whence he was also called, in the 
Persian tongue, Siiziiidah'inah, or the moonmaker. This 
impious impostor, not content with being reputed a pro- 
phet, arrogated divine honours to himself, iwetending that 
the deity resided in his person ; and the doctrine whereon 
he built this was the same with that of the Ghuhiites above 
mentioned, who allirmed a transmigration or successive 
manifestation of the divinity through and in certain pro- 
phets and holy men, from Adam to these latter days (of 
which opinion was also Abu Muslim himself ; but the 
particular doctrine of al Mukanna was that the person in 
wdiom the deity had last resided was the aforesaid Abu 
Muslim, and that the same had, since his death, passed 
into himself. The faction of al Mukanna, who had made 
himself muster of several fortified places in the neighbour- 
hood of tlie cities above mentioned, growing daily more 
and more powerful, the Klialifali was at length obliged to 
send an army to reduce him, at the approach wliereof al 
Mukanna retired into one of his strongest fortresses, which 
he had well provided for a siege, ami sent his emissaries 
abroad to persuade people that he raised the dead to life 
and knew future events. Put being straitly besieged by 
the Ivhalifali’s forces, wdieii he found there was no possi- 
bility for him to escape, he gave i^oison in wine to his 
whole family, and all that were with him in the castle; 

1 This explains a donbt of Mr. und corrected by Uespier. Vide 
Bayle concerning a passage of JOl- Baylo, l)ic. Hist., art, Abuinuslimus, 
niaciiius, a-s translated by Jirpeuius vers la fin, et Hem. B. 
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and when they were dead he burnt their bodies, togetlier 
with their clothes, and all the provisions and cattle ; and 
then, to prevent his own body being found, he threw 
himself into the flumes, or, as others say, into a tub of 
aquafortis, or some other preparation, which consumed 
every part of him, except only his hair, so that when the 
besiegers entered the place they found no creature in it, 
save one of al Mulcaniia’s concubines, who, suspecting Ins 
design, had hid herself, and discovered the whole matter. 
This contrivance, however, failed not to produce the effect 
which the impostor designed among the remaining part of 
his followers ; for he had promised them that his soul 
should transmigrate into the form of a grey-headed man 
riding on a greyish beast, and that after so many years lie 
would return to tliem, and give them tlie earth for their 
possession: the expectation of which promise kept the 
sect in being for several ages after under the name of 
Mubayyidites, or, as the Persians call them, Safaid jVunah- 
ghian, the clothed in while, because they wore their 
•garments of tliat colour, in opposition, as is supposed, to 
the Khalifahs of the family of Abbas, whose banners and 
liabits were black. The historians place the death of al 
Mukauna in tlie i62d or 163d year of the Hijra.- 

In tbqyear of the Hijra 201, Babik, siirnamed al Khiir- 
rami and Kliurramdin, either becausci he was of a certain ' 
district near Ardaibil in Adhairbijari called Khurram, or 
because he instituted a merry religion, which is the signi- 
fication of the word in Persian, began to take on him the 
title of a prophet. I do not find what doctrine he taught, 
but it is said he professed none of the religions then known 
in Asia. He gained a great number of devotees in Adliair- 
bijaii and the Persian Iniq, and grew powerful enough to 
wage wav with the Khalifah al Miiniiin, whose troops lie 

^ They were a sect in the day, ^ of ^ AhnUarag, Hist. Oyn., p. 
AbuUaragiuH, wlio aliont five 226 ; Lobb al Tawifrikh Tbn Shoh- 
hundred years after this extraordi- nah, al Tabari, and Khomlarnir. 
nary event, and may, for aught I Vide DMlcrbel., Hibl. Orient., art. 
know, be so still. ilakim Ben llaschem. 
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often beat, killing several of his generals, and one of them 
with his own hand ; and by these victories he became so 
formidable that al Miitasiin, the successor of al Maiiuin, 
was obliged to employ the forces of the whole empire 
against him. The general sent to reduce Bdbik was 
Afshid, wlio having overthrown him in battle, took his 
castles one after another witli invincible patience, not- 
withstanding the rebels gave him great annoyance, and 
at last sliut up the impostor in his princij^al fortress; 
which being taken, Babik found means to escape thence 
in disguise, with some of his family and x>i^hicipal fol- 
loMxrs ; but taking refuge in the territories of the Greeks, 
was betrayed in the' following manner. Sahel, an Armenian 
ofTicer, hai)pening to know Babik, enticed him, by offers 
of service and respect, into his power, and treated liini 
as a mighty j)rince, till, when he sat down to cat, Saliel 
clax)ped himsedf down by him ; at which Babik being 
suri>rised, asked him how he dared to take that liberty 
unasked ? “ It is true, great king,'' replied Sahel, “I have 

committed a fault ; for who am I, that I should sit at ' 
your majesty's table ? ” And immediately sending for a 
smith, he made use of this bitter sarcasm, ‘‘ Stretch forth 
your legs, great king, that this man may put fetters on 
them.” After this Sahel sent him to Afshid, tljpugh he 
had offered a large sum for his liberty, liaving lirst served 
him in his own kind by causing his niotlier, sister, and 
wife to be ravished before his face; for so Babik used to 
treat his prisoners. Afshid having the arch-rebel in his 
power, conducted him to al Afutasim, l)y wliose order he 
was put to an ignominious and cruel death. This man 
had maintained his ground against the power of the 
Khalifahs for twenty years, and had cruelly put to death 
above two liundrod and fifty thousand people, it being 
his custom never to spare man, woman, or child, either 
of the Muhammadans or their allies.^ The sectaries of 

* Ex Abulfarag, j). 252, &c. ; Elmacinus, p. 141, &c., and Kbondamir. 
V'ido D’lIcrbeJ., art, Biibik. 
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Bubik which remained after his death seem to have been 
entirely dispersed, there being little or no mention made 
of them by historians. 

About the year 235, one Mahmud Ibn Faraj pretended Maiimna 
to be Moses resuscitated, and played his part so well that ^ 
several people believed on him, and attended him when 
he was brought before the Khalifali al Miitawaqqil. That 
prince, having been an car-witness of his extravagant dis- 
courses, condemned him to receive ten buffets from every 
one of his follo’wcrs, and then to be drubbed to death; 
which was accordingly executed ; and his disciples were 
imprisoned till they came to tlieir right minds.^ 

The Karmatians, a sect which bore an inveterate malice TiicKnrm.' 
against the Muhammadans, began first to raise disturb- 
ances in the year of tlie Hijra 278, and the latter end 
of the reign of al Miitamid. Their origin is not well 
known, but the common tradition is that a poor fellow, 
whom some call Karmata, came from Khuzist/vn to the 
villages near Kiifa, and there feigned great sanctity and 
•'strictness of life, and that God had enjoined him to pray 
fifty times a day, pretending also to invite people to 
the ohedieiice pf a certain Imam of the family of Muham- 
mad; and this way of life he continued till he liad made 
a very great party, out of whom he chose twelve, as his 
apostles, to govern the rest and to propagate his doctrines. 

But the governor of the province, finding men neglected 
tlieir work, and tlieir husbandry in jiarticiilar, to say those 
fifty prayers a day, seized the fellow, and having put liim 
into prison, swore that he should die ; which being over- 
heard by a girl belonging to the governor, she, pitying the 
man, at night took the key of the dungeon from under 
her master’s head as he slept, and having let the prisoner 
out, returned the key to the place whence slie had it 
The next monimg the governor found the bird flown, and 
the accident being publicly known, raised great admira- 


^ Ibn SLohnah. Vide D’Herbel., p. 537. 
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tioii, liis adherents giving it out that God had taken him 
into heaven. Afterwards lie appeared in another pro- 
vince, and declared to a great number of people he had 
got about him that it was not in the power of any to do 
him hurt ; notwithstanding which, his courage failing him, 
he retired into Syria, and was not heard of any more. 
Ilis sect, however, continued and increased, pretending 
that their master had manifested himself to be a true 
propliet, and had left tliem a new law, wherein he had 
changed the ceremonies and form of prayer used by the 
Muslims, and introduced a new kind of fast, and that 
lie had also allowed them to drink w'ine, and dispensed 
w ith several things commanded in the Quran. They also 
turned the precepts of that book into allegory, teaching 
that prayer was the symbol of oliediciice to their Irudni, 
and fasting that of silence, or concealing their dogmas 
from strangers : they also believed fornication to. be the 
sin of infidelity, and the guilt tliereof to be incurved by 
those wdio revealed the mysteries of their religion or paid 
]iot a blind obedience to tlieir chief. They are said to 
have produced a book wherein w^as written ({niiong other 
tilings), “In the name of the most merciful (JoD. A1 
Earaj Ibn Othmiin of the town of Nasiiiiia saitli that 
Christ a])])eared unto him in a luimau form and said, 
‘ Thou art the invitation : tlioii art the demonstration : 
tliou art the camel: thou art the beast: thou art John 
the sou of Zach arias: thou art the Holy Ghost.'” ^ From 
the year above mentioned the Karmatians, under several 
leaders, gave almost continual disturbance to the Khali- 
fahs and tlieir Muhammadan subjects for several years, 
committing great disorders and outrages in Chaldea, Arabia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, and at length establishing a con- 
siderable principality, the power whereof was in its meri- 
dian in the reign of Abu Dhahir, famous for his taking of 
Makkah, and the indignities by him offered to the temple 


Apud Abulfarag, p. 275. 
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there, but 'which declined soon after his time and came to 
nothing.^ 

" To the Karmatians the Ismailians of Asia were very Tho ismaii- 
near of kin, if they were not a branch of them. For these, 
who were also called al Mulaliidah, or the Impious, and 
by the writers of the history of the holy wars, Assassins, 
agreed with the former in many respects ; sucli as their 
inveterate malice against those of other religions, and 
especially the Muhammadans, their unlimited obedience 
to their prince, at wliose command they were ready for 
assassinations, or any other bloody and dangerous enter- 
prise, their pretended attachment to a certain Imam of the 
house of Ali, &c. These Ismailians in the year 483 pos- 
sessed tliemselvcs of alJabal, in the I^n‘sian Iraq, under 
tlie conduct of Hasan Sid)ali, and that prince and his 
descendants enjoyed the same for a hundn'd and seventy- 
one years, till tlie Avliole race of them was destroyed by 
Hohigu the Tartar/-^ 

The Bdtinites, which name is also given to the Ismail- 
ians by some authors, and likewise to tlie Karmatians,® 
were a sect which professed the same abominable prin- 
ciples, and were dispersed over several parts of the East.'^ 

The word signilies Esoterics, or people of inward or luddeii 
light or knowledge, 

Abu’l Tayyab Ahmad, surnainecl al Mutanabbi, of the 
tribe of Joufa, is too famous on another account not to 
claim a place here. He was one of the most excellent 
poets among the Arabians, there being none besides Abu 
Tamdm who can dispute the prize with him. His poetical 
inspiration was so warm and exalted tlaat lie either 
mistook it, or thought he could persuade otliors to believe 
it, to be prophetical, and therefore gave himself out to be 

1 Ex Abulfar., ibid. ; Elmacin., p. * Vide Elmacin., pp. J 74 and 286; 

174, &c.; Ibii Sholmab, Khondaiiiir. D’llcrbcl., p. 194. 

Vide D’Hcrbel., art. Carniath. * Vide Abulfar., pp. 361, 374, 3S0, 

2 Abulfar., p. 505, &c. ; D'Herbd., 483. 
pp. 104, 437, 505, 620, and 784. 
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a prophet indeed, and thence acquired his surname, by 
which he is generally known. His accomplisliments were 
too grluit not to have some success; for several tribes^ 
of the Arabs of tlie deserts, particularly that of Qalah, 
acknowledged him to be what he pretended. But Liihi, 
governor in those parts for Akhshfd, king of Egypt and 
Syria, soon put a stop to the further progress of tins new 
sect by imprisoning their prophet and obliging him to 
renounce his chimerical dignity; which having done, he 
regained his liberty, and applied himself solely to his 
poetry, by means whereof he got very considerable 
riches, being in high esteem at the courts of several 
princes. A 1 Mutanabbi lost his life, together with his 
son, on the bank of the Tigris, in defending the money 
which had been given liim by Adad-ud-I)aula, sultan of 
Persia, against some Arabian robbers who demanded it of 
him, with which money he was returning to Kiifa, his 
native city. This accident happened in tlie year 354.^ 

The last pretender to prophecy 1 shall now take notice 
of is one wiio appeared in the city of Amasia, in Natolia, 
in the year 638, and by liis wonderful feats seduced a 
great multitude of people there. He was by nation a 
Turkman, and called himself Baba, and had a disciple 
called Isaac, whom he sent about to invite tliose of his 
own nation to join him. Isaac accordingly, coming to the 
territory of Sumaisat, published his commission, and pre- 
vailed on many to embrace his master's sect, especially 
among the Turkmans ; so that at last he had six thousand 
liorse at Iiis heels, besides foot. With these Baba and his 
disciple made open war on all who would not cry out 
with them, “There is no God but God; Baba is the 
apostle of God ; ” and they put great numbers of Muham- 
madans as \vell as Christians to the sword in those parts, 
till at length both Muhammadans and Christians, joining 
together, gave them battle, and having entirely routed 


Prffif. in Opera Motanabbis MS. Vide D’Herbel., p. 638, &c. 
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them, put them all to the sword, except their two chiefs, 
who being taken alive, had their heads struck off by the 
executioner.^ 

I could mention several other impostors of the same 
kind which have arisen among the Muhammadans since 
their prophet’s time, and very near enough to complete 
the number foretold by him ; but I apprehend the readcir 
is by this time tired as well as myself, and shall, there- 
fore, here conclude this discourse, which may be tliought 
already too long for an introduction.* 

* The Walihribiri <jf Arabia and India have fiffured Ido prominently 
in history and still exercise too xxnvcrful an influence iqxm Lsldni to 
justify the omission of any mention of them in a work like this ; 
accordingly we a(hl the following account of this sect, taken by x>er- 
inission from Hughes* Notes on Mithanmiadanmny second edition ; — 

“ This sect was founded by Muhammad, son of Abdul Wahhab, 
but as their opx)onents could not call them MuhamiuadanSy they have 
been distinguished by the name of the father of the Ibuncler of their 
sect, and are called Waldidhis. 

, “ Shekh Muhammad was bom at Aylna, a village in the province 

of Arad, in the country of Najd, in the year a.d. 1691, Having 
been carefully instructed in the tenets of the Muslim religion 
according to the teachings of the Hainbali sect, he in due time left 
liis native idace, in coinx>any with his father, to ];>erform the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. At Madina he was instructed by Bhcjkh Abdullah- 
ibn^lbrahim of Najd, and it is supposed that whilst sitting at the 
feet of this celebrated teacher the son of Abdul Wahhdb first reali.scd 
liow far the rigid linc.s of Isliim had been stretched, almost to break- 
ing, in the endeavour to ada|)t its stern x)riiiciples to the suyicrsti- 
tions of idolatrous Arabia. He accompanied his father to Harimahi, 
and after his father*s death he returned to his native village of 
Ayina, where he assumed the po.sitioii of a religious teacher. His 
teaching met with acceptance, and he soon acfxuired so great an 
influence over the people of those parts that the Governor of llassa 
comx)elle<i him to leave the district, and the leformer found a friendly 
asylum in Deraiah, under the x>rotection of Muhainmad-ibn-Saud, a 
chief of considerable influence, who made the xuoteefion of Ibn- 
Abdul-Wahluib a jirctext for war with the Shekh of llassa. Ibn 


* Abulfarag, p. 479 ; Ibn Shohnah ; D'llerbcl., art. Baba. 
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Saud married the daughter of Ibn-Ahdvil-Wahhab, and established 
in his family the Wahhdbi dynasty, which, after a chetjuered exist- 
ence of more than a hundred years, still exists in the person of the 
Wahliiibi chief at Ryadh.^ 

‘‘ The whole of Eastern Arabia has embraced the reformed doctrines 
of the Wahhabis, and Mr. Palgrave, in his account of his travels in 
those parts, has given an interesting sketch of the Wahhdhi religion- 
ists, although he is Tlotalwa3^s correct as to the distinctive principles 
of their religions creed. 

“ In the great Wahhabi revival, political interests were united with 
religions reform, as was the case in the groat Puritan struggle in 
England, and the A\^uhhdbis soon pushed their com j nests over the 
whole of Arabia. In a.d. 1803 they compicred Mecca and Madina, 
and for many years threatened the subjugation of the whole Turkisli 
Empire; hut in A.n. 18 it, Muhammad Ali, the cch;hrated Paslia of 
Egypt, commenced a war against the Wahhabis, and soon recovered 
Mecca and Madina; and in 1818 liis son, Ibrahim Pasha, totally 
defeated Abdullah, the AYahhdbi leader, and sent him a prisoner to 
Constantinople, -where lie was executed in the public sipiare of St. 
Sophia, December tq, 18 iS. ] 3 ut altbougb tlie temporal power of 
the Wahhilhis lias been subdued, they still continne secretly to pro- 
pagate tlieir peculiar tenets, and in the present day there are numer- 
ous disciples of the s(icl;, not only in Arabia hut in Turkey and India. 
It is a movement which has influenced religious thought in every * 
part of Isliiin.” 

After giving a brief account of the WahlnlTd movement in India, 
umler the leadershij) of Say^jn’d Ahmad, Avho was slain in battle by 
the Sikh geii(?r;il Slier Singh at Balakot in 1831, oUr author de- 
scribes the tenets of the Wahhabi faith as follows : — 

‘‘ I. They do not receive the decisions of the four ortho«lox sects, 
but sa\' that an^' man who can read and understand the (Jiiran and 
the sacred Hadis can judge for himself in matters of doctrine. 
They tlicreforc reject after the death of the companions of 

the Prophet. 

“2. That no one but God can know the secrets of men, and that 
prayers should not he offered to any prophet. Wall, I*ir, or Saint ; 
but that God may be asked to grant a petition for the sake of a saint. 

1 The following are the names of Tnrld, assassinated 1830; Eayzul, 
the WahlKll)! chiefs from the estab- died 1866 ; Abdullah, still living. 
Jishment of the dynasty : — Muham- ® By Jjiaa is meant “thonnani- 

mad - il>n - Saud, died A.D. 1765; mens consent of the leamed doc- 
Abdul - Aziz, assassinated 1S03 ; tors*'™'* the unanimous consent of 
San d-ibn- Abdul Aziz, died 1814; the Fathers.** 

AbduUah-ibn-Saud, beheaded i8i8 ; 
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“3. That at the last day Muhammad will ohtain permission (hn) 
of God to intercede for his people. The Suiiiu's believe that per- 
mission has already been ffiveii. 

“4. That it is unlawful to illuminate the shrines of departed 
saints, or to prostrate before them, or to pcrainbiilate (taiidj) round 
them. 

“ 5. That women should not be allowed to visit the graves of the 
dead on account of their immoderate weeping. 

“6. That only four festivals ought to be observed, namely, *Id- 
ul-Fitr, Mil-ul-Azhd, ’Ashunia, and Shab-i-l>ar?it. 

“7. Tliey do not observe the ceremonies of Mauliid, which are 
celebrated on tiie anniversary of Muhammad’s birth. 

“ 8. They do not present offerings {ria::r') at any shrine. 

“9. They count the ninety-nine names of God on their fingers, 
and not on a rosary. 

“10. They understand the teriiis ‘.sitting of God’ and ‘ hand of 
Go<],’ which occur in tlie Quran, in their literal (Jiaqiqi) sense, and 
not figuratively (majd::i) ; but, at the .same time, they say it is not 
revealed how God sits, or in what .sense he ha.s a hand, 

From this desiiription it therefore appears that Wahhdbiisin is 
Muslim Prote.sl autism. It rejects every tiling contrary to the leach- 
ing of the Qur/lii and the Hadis, or in.spircd .sayings of Muhammad. 
It asserts the right of private judgment in the interpretation of 
• Scripture. Yet how dilferent from Christian I’rotCKstantism! Thi.^^ 
delivers man from the thraldom of a priestcraft born of the dark 
ages of Christianity, ami sweeps away that accximula1;ion of error 
which had hidden for centuries the light of that Gospel which 
guides the world to wi.sdom founded on the fear of God, to civili.s£i- 
tioTi based on huiriaii iTcedoin, and brotherly love. But Wahhclbiism, 
whilst reforming the religion of Islam, would sweep away the 
civilisation and learning which have been added to a narrow and 
imperfect faith, and carry the world back “to the dark age of the 
Arabian Prophet,” and keep it there to the einl of time. 


E. yu w. 
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THE Q.URAN 


CHAPTER I. 

ENTITLED SDK AT DL FATIIIAT (THE PKEFACE). 

llcvealcd at Makkah, 


INTBODUCTION. 

^The cliaptors of the Qiirdu are entitled Suras. Muir, in his Life 
of Mahomet, Introduction, p. 7, says, “ Weil has a learned note 
(Moliariimed, p, 361) oil the ineaninj^ of the word Sura as used by 
Maliornet. It was pruLably at first employed t<j desi^^nale any 
portion of his revelation, or a string of verses ; but it soon afUirwards, 
even during Malioinet’s lifetime, acfpiircd its j>resent technical 
ineaiiing.” 

This chapter is hold in the highest csleoin among all Muslims, 
^‘who,^' says >Sale, “give it several other honourable titles; as the 
chapter of f rayer, of iiraise, of llianJcsyiving, of treasure^ &c. They 
esteem it as tlie quintessence of the whole Quriin, and often repeat 
it in tluiir devotions, both public and private, as the Christians do 
the LoitDs Prayer.” 

The author of the Tafnr-i-IlavJi declares that “he wdio has read 
the Fdtihat has, as it wei-e, read the whole Quran.” According to 
this jiutlior, its separate clauses contain tlie suin of tlic divine attri- 
butes, ascriptions of praise, i>ronnses to believers, and threatenings of 
judgment against infidels, &c., as contained in the Quidn. Alus- 
liius always say A men after this pi ayer. 

The following transliteration will give the English reader an idea 
of the rhyming prose in which the Qunln is written : — 
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“ BismilU-hiVahradni’rrahim. 

Al-hamdvilillahi Kabbi’lalumiii, 

ArrahindniVrahtm ; 

Maliki yorai-d-din. 

lydka NilbAdu, waiydka nastiiin. 

Ihdina'ssirat al niAstakim ; 

Sirat alazina au niilinta alaihim, 

Ghairi-?l-maghdhubi alaihim waladhdlina.” 

Muir regards ibis as the dail}'' prayer of Mubaiuinad during bis 
search for light, previous to bis assumjition of the prophetic oilice. 

“ It was afterwards recast to suit the requirements of public worship.” 
— Life of Mahomet^ vol. i. p. 59. 

Muslims are here met with a dilTiculty as to the divine author- 
ship of their Scrijdures, arising out of the form of address in this 
chapter. The orthodox belief in regard to the origin of the Quran 
is that it was voided literalhj from tlie divine original, which is 
engraved on the Luh-i- Mahfii^iy or Preserved Table close by the throne 
of Ood, The speaker throughout is God. It is GoiPs Word. But 
this chapt(>r contains a prayer apparently suitable for sinful men 
groping after divine light and lieavcnly guidance. As the text 
stands, the chapter clearly claims a human origin, iind would express 
very wtdl the desire of the Makkan. reformer. Muslim commentators, 
however, avoid this dilliculty by cxidaining this chapter as an inspired ^ 
model of prayer, revealed to instruct the faithful how to pray, and 
they understand it as introduced by the word “ say.” Abdul Qadir 
says, “God has enunciated this chapter in the langinige of his servants, 
in order that they might thus address him.” 

To us it seems that in the mind of a Muhammadan, boasting of 
the absolute perfection and purity of the text of the Quran, and 
stickling for tlie very jots and tittles of tlie text, the omission of 
this wunl — a word without which the status of this whole chapter 
is changed — should arouse .serious objection to such a mode of avoid- 
ing a dilliculty. 

As to tlie prayer itself, the Christhin reader cannot but admire 
its spirit. It is throughout earnest and devout. Interpreting its 
language in a Christian manner, any one might respond to it 
“ Amen,” 

Supposing this prayer to exijress the feelings and asiuratioiis of 
the Makkan retormer at the time it was written, we could hardly 
regar<l hiiri as a deliberate impostor. Had he contimied his search 
after truth in the spirit of this prayer, how different would have 
been his religion fr(un that which he proclaimed in later years ! 

Concerning the formula, “ In the name of the most merciful God,” 
Savaiy says, It is prefixed to all the chapters (with the exception 
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of one^. It is expressly recommended in llie Quran. The Mnliam- 
inadans pronounce it whenever they slaughter an animal, and at the 
commencemi'iit of their reading, and of all important acuon.s. Giaab, 
one of tlieir celebrated authors, says that when these words were 
sent down from heaven, the clouds lied on the side of the east, the 
winds were hilled, the sea was moved, the animals erected their oars 
to listen, ami the devils were yirecipitated from the celestial spheres.’* 

It is almost certain that Muhammad borrowed the idea of the 
Bismillah from the Jews and Sahaiiis. The latter introduced their 
writings with the words, ‘‘Jhinam i yazdan bakhshaishgar dadar,” 
i,€., In the nawti of God the werciful avd the just. 

Rod well says, ‘‘This formula is uf Jewish origin. Tt wvis in the 
lii’st instance taught to the Ivoreisch by Omayah of Taief, the poet, 
who was a contemyiorary with, but somewhat oUler than, Muham- 
mad, and who, during his mercantile journeys into Arabia Petra'a 
and Syria, liad made him.s(df acquainted with tlui sacred books and 
doctrines of Jews and Christians. Muhammad adopted and con- 
stantly used it.” 

The two terms, “llahmaTi,” the merciful, and “ Rahim,” the Massed, 
have nearly the same meaning. The Tafsvr-i-Ranfi explains the 
former as only applicable to God, while the latter may bo a])plied to 
the creature as wtdl as to God. Otliers explain the former epithet as 
applicable to God as ixcrcising mercy tow^anls his creatures, the 
latter as* applicable to the. mercy inherent in God. 


IN THE NAME OF THE MOST M,E11C11'UL GOD. 

II (1) Praise be to Got), the Lord of all creatures ; (2) L"aL. 
the most merciful, (?>) the king of the day of judgmeut. l, 

(4) Thee do we worship, and of thee do we beg assistance. * 

(5) Direct us in tlie right way, (6) in the way of those 


(1) Lord of all craMures. “The original words are Rahhi’liilaiinn.'i, 
which literally signify, Lord of the worlds ; but dlaruma, in tliis 
and other places of tlic (iiirj'ui, ])ropcr]y means the throe s]K'ciriS of 
rational creatures, men, genii, and angels.” — Sole. Savary translates 
it, “Sovereign of the worlds.” Kodwell has it, “Lord of worlds.” 
Abdul Qddir of Delhi has it, “Lord of the whole world.” In the 
Persian translation it is rendered “Cherishcr of the worlds.” 

(5-7) “This last sentence,” says Sale, “contains a petition that 
God would lead the supplicant into the true religion, by wliicli is 
meant the Muhammadan, iii the Qurdn often called the right way : 

T 
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to whom thou hast been gracious ; (7) not of tliose against 
whom thou art incensed, nor of those wlio go astray. 

in tliis place more particularly cl efineil to l)e the way of those to whom 
God hath been ijmciou.% tliat is, of tlici pro[)liets and faithful who 

I U’cceded ^luliaiuniad ; under wliicdi appellations arc^ also coinpre- 
loiided the Jews and Cliristians, sucli as they were in the times of 
their primitive ])Uiity, before tliey had deviated frcjiii tlieir respective 
institutions ; not the way of the modern 3 whose sijfiial calamities 
are marks of tlie just ant/er of Ood against them for their obstinacy 
and disobedience; nor of the Cliristians of this arfc, who have departed 
from tlie true doctrine of Jesus, and are bewildered in a labyrinth 
of error (Jahiluddiii, Baidhawi, &c.) This is the common exposi- 
tion of the passage, thoiigh. al Zamakhshari and some others, by a 
ditrerent application of tlie negatives, refer the whole to the true 
believers, and th(;n the sense will run thus : 71ie way of those to 
whom thun larsl been gracious^ against whom t/ioii. art not hicensed, and 
v'ho harm not erred, which translation the original will very wxdl 
iKiar.” 

Those two views ri'ally cirmcide, inasmuch as tlm claim of Islam 
is that all true believers among Jews ami Christians were Muslims. 

Abdul Qadir sjiy.s that by these u'(.>r<.ls we are to uiiderslaiul four 
classes — the pn^pliels, the righteous, the martyrs, ami the: good ; 
and by ‘Hhose against whom (rod is incensed,” the Jews are indicated ; 
and if any other class be included, it is that of the Xazareiies. 
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CITArTEK IL 

ENTITLED SCRAT TJL PAQll (tHE CDW). 
llcvcakd 'parti u at Malkah and partly at Madina. 


INTRODUCTION. 

“The title ot this chapter occasioned hy the story of the red 
heifer ” (in vers. 66-73). — ^alc. 

“In tills Siira jit'c collected tin; passages composed in the first two 
or three years of MahoiuetV stay at IMediiia. The greater part 
relates to the Jews, with biblical and rabhinical stories, notice, of 
the change of the Kilda, &c. The ilisaliected citizens are also de- 
• nouTiced in it. There is likewise much matter of a legislative 
character, produced during the first ^lediiui stage, with additions 
and interpohitinn.s from the revelations of hiU;r stages .” — Mairs 
Life of Mahomet, vol. iii., Appendix. 

Tlve following h a brief analysis of this chapter, Ijased for the 
most part on Noeldeke\s Ori(jlne el Corrqio.niione SHrarnm Qnrani- 
carum ipsiicsque Qurdni, showing Makkan aii<] Madina revelations, 
X»rohable date of com].)osit ion, and xirincipa) topics treated. 

Makkan Itcvdai ions. 

These are found in ver.ses 21-38, 164-172, and prohuhly 254-257, 
285, and 286. They belong to the jieriod of Muhariimad^s missioiL 
]>revioua to the Hijra. 

M adUia llei:elaiions. 

These make up tlie hulk of the chapter, and are found in verses 
1-20, 39-153, 258-284. 

As to the <late of comx>osition, verses 1-20, 39-153, I73‘"^S5, 203- 
253, and 258-2S4, belong to the interval between tlic Hijra and 
the early part of A.n. 2. Verses 154-163 were revealed soon after 
the battle of Badr, a.h. 2. Verses 186, 187, belong to a,u. 3, and 
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vorst's 1 88-202 must l)e referred to a period shortly before tlie 
X^ilgrimagc to Makkali in a.ii. 7. 

Analysis of the C%:tplsr as to its TeacJriny, 

irnbol levers and liypoerifes re]>roved . . . verses 1-20 

Exhortation to the worsliip of the true Cod . . „ 21-38 

Jews and Ohrislians urged to accept the daiiu of 

Muh aim nai l to be a prophet of Cod . , . „ 39-102 

Tlie op]Mi.sitioji of Jews and Christians to Miiliani- 

Tuad s pro])]ietie pretensions combated . . „ 102-I12 

The doctrine of abrogation eniinciatod . . . ,, 113 

A Qil)hi declared to be uniiecessary . . . . ,, 115 

The Jews denounced and the rcdigion of Abrabain 

declared to be tlie triu* Islam . . . . „ 116-14T 

^''ho Jews liiifdly aT)andomMl and tlie Arabs acceptisl 

by the adoption of ]\takkah as the (^)ilda of Islam „ 142-1 53 

The bereaved friends of those slain at Jladr comfortcil „ 1 54-163 

Makkans exIioiU'd to faitli in God, and directed to 

observe t he law respecting forbidden meats . „ 164-172 

Law concerning lawful and unlawful food (delivcre«l 

at Madma) 173-176 

Tlie sum of Muslim duty 177 

The law of retaliation .... . . „ 178, 179 

The law concerning he(|uests ...... 180-1 82 

''.riie law concerning fasting 183-185 

The fast of Rarnadlu'iii 186, 187 

The pilgrimage to Makkah and war for the faith . „ 18S-202 

Hypocrites and true believers contrasted . . ,, 203—206 

Exhortation to a liearty acc.c]>tancc of Ishim . . „ 207, 20S 

The doom of infidels pronounced , , . . 209 

'J'he .lows reproached ....... 2 10-2 13 

Sutfe ring to Tjc patiently endured . . . . „ 213 

Sundry laws relating to almsgiving, war, wine, lots, 

ni'plifins, marriage, women, oaths, and divorce , „ 214-242 

Tile duty of warring in defence of religion enjoined 
by [irecept, and illustrated by the history of 
former prophets ....... 243—253 

The I'iirone Verse 254-257 

The doctrine of the resurrection illustrated . . „ 258—260 

Exh(U’tatiori and encoui-agcment to almsgiving . „ 261-274 

Usury iorbidden ........ 275-277 

The law concerning contracts and debts . . . 278-284 

The prophet’s confession and prayer . . . ,, 285, 286 
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IN THE NAME OF THE MOST- MEUCIELH. UOH. 

(I (1) A, L. M. (2) There is no doubt in. this book ; it 
is a direction to the pious, (3) who believe in tlie mysteries 
of faith, who observe the appointed times of prayer, and 
distribute ahns o\it of wliat we have bestowed on them, 
(4) and who believe in that revelation, wliich hath been 
sent down unto thee and that which hath been sent down 

(1) A. L. M, Tbore are twonty-nine cliapters which boL^in with 
certain letters!, and these the Muhaiiiiiuidaii.'i indieve to conceal ])r(j- 
found inywl erics that have not been com 111 unicated to any but the 
prophet ; notwithstanding W'liich, various explanations of lliein liave 
i)een prolfered (see th-elini. Disc., sec. iii.) Sale says, “ Nmie of the 
ninnerous conjectures us to the meaning of tl)cse letters is more 
plausible than that <.»f ('ioJius, wdio suggests the idea that they were 
urigiiuilly in.sei'te<l ])y the amanuonsis, and that they stood Ibr the 
phrase Amur li Muhainmad, ic., by tbe command of ^luliammad.” 

(2) I'hnyi is no doubt in- this booh Tlie author of Ilje notes in 
tlie Komaii Urdu Quran w'eli observes, tliafc Muhammad lias ca^t 
doubt U})on his Quran by tlie constant ellbrl to sliosv that there is 
no room for douLt. For wlicre there is no conKScionsness of guilt, 
there is no anticipation of a criminal charge. The contrast bid w'een. 
the Qurdii and the Christian Scriptures in tliis respect is very 
striking. 

The T'afstr 4 - Rdujl explains that when the infidols charged Mu- 
haminad with being a juggler, a poet, and a collector of storks, many 
were in tloiibt about the truth of tlie Quran. Accordingly some said 
one thing, s(Uiie another; wiicrefore God .‘settled the mi mis of the 
faithful by the declaration of this verse. The same writer regards 
these words as an aiisw^ei' to the prayer of the previous chapter. 

(3) Mysteries of faith, “ The Arabic wwil is (jJiaib, W'hicli properly 
signifies a thing that is absent, at a great distance, or invisible, such 
as the resiiiTectioii, paradise, and hell. And this is agreeable to tlie 
language of Scripture, wdiich defines faith to be the evidence of things 
not seen (Ileb. xi. i ; 2 Cor. iv. 18, and v. 7).” — Sale, llodw'oll trans- 
lates it ^'‘uuseenf 

Are not Muslims chargeable with disobedience to this pro.ee]) t of 
the Quran wdieu they refuse to believe the mysteries of the former 
Scriptures, the Trinity in unity, the Sonship of Christ, kc. t 

Ajqmnted times of 'prayer. See Prelim. Discourse, sec. iv. p. 169. 

(4) That which hath been sent down before thee. “The Muhamrua- 
dans believe that (Jod gave wj'itieii revelations not only to j\lo.ses, 
Jesus, and Muhammad, but to several prophets, though they ackiiow’- 
ledge none of those which preceded the Quran to be now extant 
except the Pentateuch of Moses, the Psalms of David, and the Gospel 
of Jesus, which yet they say ^vere, even before Muhamnuid^s time, 
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unto the prophets before thee, and have firm assurance of 
the life to come : (5) these arc directed by their Lord, and 
they sliall prosper. (G) As for tlie unbelievers, it will be 
ecpial to them wliether thou admonish them, or do not ad- 
monish tlieni ; they will not believe. (7) Goo hath sealed 
up their liearls and tludr liearing ; a dininess covereth their 
sight, and they shall suUev a grievous punishment. 

]i' I- II (8) There are some who say, "Wc believe in God, and 
the last day; but are nob rcallij believers: (9) they seek 

alterotl CDrnipliul Jews ainl Chrii^t.i:iii.S and therefore will 

not allow oiir pre.soiit copies to he ‘genuine.” — Sale. . 

down. Tor the IMn.slim belief as to the iiuniiKn- in which God 
revealed the Scriptures, see rrelini. Discourse, sec. iii. p. 108. 

Innn amirnnce of the life to cowe. ‘‘The oii^iiial word, al aldiirat, 
pioperly siii^nilles ike latter part <d’ anytliiuLS and ]>y way of exiad- 
Iciice the next life, the latter or future slate after death ; and is opposed 
to al dunyay this world, and nl aula. i\\u furnurr or present life.’* — /^ale. 
Kodwell translates, “And full faith have fhf.y in, the life to coiuo.” 

The assurance predicated of the Irnc believers is in r(.'{;ai'd to the 
facial a‘ jud^unent-day an<l a future stale, not of their certain par- 
ticipation in the joys of heaven. Miihaimiiaflaiis n‘;.;ai‘d aiiylhing 
like assurance of faith, in a Christian s(‘iise, as gross presuniplion, 
and as tending to sin by breaking down ilie haiihji's against its coin- 
mission. !Nevertli(*less, the plain teaching of the Quran and of the 
traditions — see Misk([dt-u/~Masdlnl^ chap. i.“- clearly assures 
salvation to all Aluslims. Why any ^luslim should, (‘xpivss a doubr, 
(>r rather hesitate to confess Ids assuiaiice as to salvatiiui, may ho 
accounted for partly by his nnwilliiiguess to anticipate th(‘, divine 
decree, |,-artly because of the teachings of tlu* lheoh.>giaijs I’especting 
piirgat<ny, and lastly, because of the protest of the conscience against 
apian of salvation willioiit atonement. 

(ti) They will not hclieve. The Tafsir-i-navjl raises the imiuiry wliy 
God sent prophets to infidels wliom he kuew^ would not Ixdieve, 
and. in re]>ly says tliey Avere sent (i) to pronounce c.f)ndemnatioii 
against them, and (2) to deprive them of the possible excuse that no 
pro]dH t liad been sent to them. 

(7) The doctrine of this A^rse is that infidels “who will not be- 
lieve” liaA’C been comlemned to judicial blindness, Avhicli portends 
the. more awful punishment of hell. Sale says ; “^luhaminad here 
and elsewhere imilabss the truly insidred writers in making God, 
by oj^eralion on the minds of reprobates, prevent their conversion.” 

(H-iO) ^Jdie persons referred to bore Avere prol>ably hypocritical 
disciple.s from among the Jews. Abdul Qadir says tlie reference is 
to Ihn Ahi ainl his friend.s, Avho, when reproached by the prophet 
for his hypocrisy, declared theinsfdves t.o be true followers ot Islam. 
Muslim coinmentatois, boAvever, iieA'er Avaiit for historical characters 
Avhercu itli to illustrate the Quran. 
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to deceive God, and those who do believe, but they 
deceive themselves only, and are Tiot sensible thereof. 

(10) There is an infirmity in their liearts, and God 
hath increased tliat infirmity; and they shall suffer a 
most painful punishment, because they liave disbelieved. 

(11) When one siiitli unto them, Act not corruy^tly in 
the earth ; tliey reply, Verily we are men of integrity. 

(12) Are not tliey themselves corrupt doers ? but tliey 
are not sensible theniof. (13) And wlien one saith unto 
them, llelievc ye as others believe; they answer, Shall we 
believe as fools believe ? Are not they themselves fools ? 
but they know it not. (14) When tliey meet tliose wlio 
helievc, they say, We do believe: but wlien they retire 
privately to their devils, they say, Wc really hold with 
you, and only mock at Hum people: (15) fJoD shall mock 
at them, and continue them in their impiety; they shall 
wander in confusion. (IG) These are the vicn ^yho have 
purchased error at the price of Irue direction : but their 
traffic hath not been gainful, neither have they been rujlithj 
directed. (17) They are like unto one who kindleth a 

(11) A('( not corruptly, “Some expositors underBtainl by this the 
sowing ot* lalse ihKitrine, mnl corrupting ])eople^s ]>iinciples.'’ — Sak, 

(13) Bdieve yo as nthers hdieve, i,e,, iis the iirst followers of Islam 
believe. 

(14) Br/viU, Their Icrulcrs and friends, so Tafdr-i~Ilavfi, 

(15) ^7(U/// wander in confusion. For the inanuer'see m^xt verse. 

(1(5) TJidr traffic, hath not been [lainful^ d'c. According to the 

Tafsn'-i-liuv.Jl, the reward of their ]iy]>oeiisy is that they are iiifidids, 
whilst regarding themselves as of the faitliful ; lieretics, Avhilst 
thinking themselves sovnul in doctrine; ignorant, whilst thinking 
themselves learned ; doomed to destruction, whilst fancying them- 
selves in tile way of salvation. Compare this with the teaching of 
Paul in 2 Thess, ii. 1 1, T 2 . Was there, ever a more striking example 
of tliis very kind of reprobation than the Arahian prophet himself ? 
The earnest refornier of Makkah. becomes the cruel and sensual de- 
ceiver, and yet the apparently self-deceived politician of Madina. 

(17) imto one vdio Iniidleth a Jirt\ chc. Tluj author of the 

notes in the Homan TJrdii QurKii, referring to tin*, claim that tin? 
Qnnin is iu every respect absolutely perfect, and therefore in itself 
a standing miracle, calls attention to the want of agreement in the 
number of the first and last parts of this verse. Tlie first h.alf of the 
sentence, and corise<pientJy the x>arablo also, is incomplete. Sale 
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fire, and when it hath enlightened all around him, God 
taketh away their light and leaveth them in darkness, they 
shall not see ; (18) they arc deaf, dumb, and blind, therefore 
will they not repent. (19) Or like a stormy cloud from 
heaven, fraught with dailcness, thunder, and lightning, they 
put their fingers in their ears because of the noise of the 
thunder, for fear of death ; God encouipasscth the infidels : 
(20) the lightning wanteth but little of taking away their 
sight; so often as it eiiligliteneth tliein, they walk therein, 


suggoMs the mnnher may have been thus changed iu iiircc.tatioii of 
llie |)ro])hetic .stylo, and tiuitthe sense “may he cnmplcttid by adding 
the worths, lui turns from it, shuts his eyrs, or the like.” “ ]\Iuhaniinad 
compares those wlio helieve«l not in him lo a man who wanta to 
kindle a lire, but as soon as it hums nj) and the flames givts a light, 
shuts his eyes, le.st he should see. As if lie ]ia<l sa.i<l, Ymi, O Aralnans, 
have long de.sired a projdiet of your own nation, and now I am sent 
unto you, au<l have j)liunly proved my mission Ivy tlie excel lenee 
of my doctrine and revelation, you resist conviction, and refuse to 
believe iu me ; therefore shall Go<l leave you in your ignorance.” — 
iSale. 

(19, 20) (h^ like a stormy cloud fnnn hraren, d'c. “ Here Aruhammad 
compares the unbelieving Arabs to pe(» pie caught iii a vioh.iit storm. 
To perceive the beauty of this com]>arison, it must be (d>served that 
the Muhammadan doctors say this tempest is a tyi)e or image of the 
Quran itsedf : the thunder signifying the threats tlu?rein Contained ; 
the lightning, the pwmises ; and the darkness, the mysteries. The 
terror of llie tlireat.s makes them stop Ilnur eajs, unwilling to hear 
truths so disagreeable ; wlieii the promise.^ are read to them they 
attend with pleasure ; hut when any tiling inyslenous or dilficult 
of belief occurs, they stand stnck-iitill, and will not submit to he 
directed . ” — Sale, J a Ldl uddin, 

Abdul Qjldir observes tliat up to this point three classc.s hav’e been 
dcsciibed — true believers, intuleks, and hypocrites. This latter class 
is referred to in this pamhle. They fear the diiriciiUies of their pro- 
fe.ssion as a traveller fears the thund(n’ in a dark night. As a 
traveller guided Ijy the lightning moves on, but finding himself 
enveloped in darkness again slops stock-still, so the liyjxjcrite some- 
times professes his faith, at otlicr times denies it, according as his 
circumstances are those of peace or danger. 

The Ta/sir-i-JlauJi explains the storm as symbolic of the dangers 
incurred in fighting against the infulcls. The hypocrites tlirough 
fear liid thcmselve.s, desiring to escape the danger ; but as soon as 
they saw the glitter of the booty, they made great professions of 
loyalty to Isl«4m. “ In short, while they had the hope of securing a 
share in the booty, they professed themselves friendly and Tvere ful- 
some in praises ; hut when they were confronted by the fear and toil 
(of the battle), they became inimical fault-finders.” 
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but wlien darkness conieth on them, tliey stand still; 
and if God so pleased he would certainly deprive tliein 
of their hearing and their sight, for God is mighty. 

II (21) O men of Maldcah, servo your Lord wlio hath R 
created you, and those who have been before you : 
perad venture ye wdll fear him; (22) who hath spread 
the earth as a bed for you, and the heaven as a cover- 
ing, and hath caused water to descend froni heaven, 
and thereby pnjduced fruits for your sustenance. Set 
not up therefore any equals unto God, against your 
own knowledge. (23) If ye be in doubt concerning that 
revelation Avhich w^e have sent down unto our sc'rvant, pro- 


(21) 0 mm of MaJehah, T]ie passage beginning with tliis ver.so .‘iimI 
ending wdtb \’er.se aS bedongj^ to the Afakkan period of ^tuhamnivurs 
mission, 

(22) >SV^ not v.p ihr.reforo any equals unto God, cfr. is tlio 

rational conclusion from ilie considerations before meiitioned. It 
reveals to us the grand iiiotivc-]>()wcr within the boM>in (>f the ]\lakkan 
j’efornieT*. Ifo has listened to Urn testimony of conscience l,o a 
Supreme Being, the Creator, Bresorv('i', and Benefactor. Ifo liere 
appeals to his coiiutrymon to come to tiiis same source id. light, and 

^ to abandon idolatry, wbicli contradicts their own reasoji. The pas- 
sage has soinething of tlie sublimity of similar x>‘'issages in tlic (JJd 
Testainent. 

(23) If ye. he in dovht . , , produce a chapter like unto it. In chap, 
xvii. ver. 90, this clialleiige is xn'csciite<l in the following boastful 
declaration : “ Verily if men and genii wore X)urposely assembled 
that ihey miglit pro<iuce a ht>oh like this Quran, they could not X)ro- 
duce one like unto it, although the one of tliem assisted Iho other.’’ 
AVill those wlio would exonerate Muhammiul from the charge of 
being an ijnpostor explain liowan honest man could put these worths 
into the luuuth of God ? If j\Cuh;immad bo the autlicu* of the Qurdii 
— and all a])ologi.sts regard him as sucli — he must have known that 
even the most excellent human composition had no chum to he called 
inspired ; yea, further, it is inconceivable that be should have been 
Ro self-deceivtid as to hmey that when he put these words into the 
month of God, he was speaking the words of God, and not tho.se 
of liis own invention. ‘Which is gi’cater, the credulity which can 
believe an honest man, of high intelligence and poetic geniu.s, capalde 
of such self-deception as tliLs, or that which believes a wicked man 
and a deliberate impostor capable of feigning sincerity ami honest 
Xdoty 1 Let it be observed this claim w'as ever set up aiJ/akkah. It 
was there that the question of being an honest refoniier or a prophet 
of Arabia was decided. 

If any one has a mind to lest this boastful claim, let him read 
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duce a chap tor like unto it, and call uj^on your witnesses 
besides God, if ye say triitli, (24) Ikit if ye do it not, nor 
sliall he aide to do it ; justly fear the fire whose fuel is 
men and stones, prepared for the unbelievers. (25) But 
bear good tidings unto those who believe, and do good 
w’orks, tjiat they sliall liave gardens W'atered by rivers; so 
often as they eat of the fruit thereof for sustenance, they 
shall say, Tliis is what w*e have formerly eaten of ; and they 
shall bo supplied with screral sorts of fruit having a mutual 
resemblance to one another. There shall they enjoy wdves 
subject to no impurity, ami there sliall they continue for 


llie 4ot]i clnipU-r of I.sMinli, tlio 145th Psaliii, iho 3<Slh of Job, and a 
hundrctl ntlior pai^sagos in tin? Uhrirstiaii Script iiros, which are in 
style and diction f^u]H‘rior to llie Qnniii. It may' be sjiitl tliat tlie 
beauty^ of the nriiiinal caiima be rendered in a tran!»hiliou. Yery 
well ; this is efjiially true of the translations of tin; Cliristian Scrip- 
tures. Ijeside.s tljeso tliere are hundretls of hooks whicli, iu ])oinl of 
matter, arran.'^a'inont, and iiislriuilioii, aie su])erior to the Quj-iui.'^ 
Thus writes tlie autlior of the notes on the lloncni Urdii. (jnran. 
The s.iine aulh^u' gives the names and titles of a numher of Arabic 
ant.liois and books, svhii*h deny the claim of Muhanimail and Mu- 
liamimidans res]jectiiig the divine perfection of tlie Qiiuiii, among • 
whom are the founder of the sect of the Muzdnryans, rsa-bin-Saluh, 
al Miizdar, and others. Gibbon doscriV)CS the Quran as an ‘‘incohe- 
rent rhapsixly of fahle, and prece]>t, and declamation, which sf)mc»- 
tim(‘s crawls in the dust, and soinetinies is lost iu the clouds.”- — 
Decline <hnd Fall of Homan Empire^ vol. i. p. 365, Mil man's edition. 
See also Prelim. Uiscourse, sect, iii. p. 103. 

Yoa.r vntnesfics hesides God. Ytjur false gods and idols— said in 
ridicule. 

( 24 ) M’h oite fad IS men and, doiws. ^leri and hlols. The Tafdrd- 
Rauji gives the opinion of sonie coinmentators that clouds, ap|>aretitly 
laden witli rcd’ivshiiig showers, wdll pour down, torrents of stones, 
which, will gieatly increase the heat and tormoTits of liell ! 

{i 25 ) This is uhat n'e JuivefornK.rhj eaten of. “Some commentators 
(Jahilain) ap]>rove of this .sense, supposing the fruits of paituiise, 
tliough<jf various tastes, are alike iu colour and outward a]>pearance; 
but fUliers (Zamaklishari) think tlie mooning to be, that the inhabi- 
tants of that ydace will lin«l there fruits of the same or the like kinds 
as they used to eat while on earth.” — Eale. 

There they shall enfaj wives subject to no im2Uirity. “It is very 
remarkable iliat the notices in the Goran of this voluptnous paradise 
are almost entirely confined to a time when, whatever the tendency of 
his desires, Mahomet was living chaste and temperate wdth a single 
wife of threescore years of age. 

“ It is noteworthy that iu the Medina Suras, that is, in all the 
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ever. (2G) Moreover, Goo will not be ashamed to i)ro- 
poiind in a parable a ghat, or even a more dcspicabh^ tiling: 
for they wdio believe will know it to be tluj truth from 
their Lord ; but the unbelievers will say, What moaneth 
God by this parable? he w'ill thereby mislead many, and 
will flirect many tlioreliy: but he will not mislead any 
thereby, except the transgressors, (27) wdio make void the 
covenant of God after the establishing thereof, and cut in 
sunder that which God hath coinmanded to be joined, and 
act corruptly in the earth : they sliall perish. (28) How is 
it that ye btilieve not in God ? Since ye were dead, and he 
gave you life ; lie will hereafter cause you to die, and will 
again restore you to life; then sliall ye return unto him. 
(29) It is he who hath created for you whatsoever is on 
earth, and tlum set his mind to the cretf.tw}i of heaven, 

v«)luiiihiou.s of Ihc ten yours follo’wing the Tlc'.udrn, woinon 

are only twioo rciforrod to as constituting om? of llio duliglits of para- 
<]iso, and 0.11 buili <Jccadon.s in tlicso simple, words : Ami to tlurnh 
(hclicvors) U}<=tr& tihulL he. therein 2>nre irircr. Was it tliat tlio soul of 
• Mahomet. ha<l at that period no loiigiiig.s after wliat ho had thon to 
satiety the eiijoyiinmt of ? Or Miut. a closer contact with Jewi.sh 
principles and moral it v repressed llie l)iidding prurieiuy (d‘ the revc- 
lalion, and c(»v(‘ved Avitli merited confusion tlie picUire (.f his sensual 
]»aradise which had been drawn at Mecca T’ — Life of Mahumei^ 
vol. ii. p. 

The paradise of Islam is tbe garden of Eden inhabited by men and 
women with <*arnal ajjpetiros (d’ inlinite capacity, aii<l Avilli ability 
and op])ortvniity to iinliilge them to the full. We strain our eyes iii 
vain to eatcli a glimpse of a spiritual beay<‘ii any wliere in llie Ouran. 

(::2G) Ood ivUl not he as/unned In jmqmnnil in a parfdde a ynat. 
“ Ood is no more asbained to propound a gnat as a |>arable ibaii to 
use a more dignihe.d illustration.'’ — iSavanj. 'I'his was revealed to 
rfifule the. objection of inlidels, that tlie eTn]>loyment of sudi parables 
was beneath the dignity of God . — Abdul (ynlir^ Ynlnja^ tic. 

'The trajisfjrcasors. Infhlels utid. hypocrites. The TufAr^i-RauJi 
say.s the transgrcs.sors are di.stinguished by three characteristics ; 
covenant-breaking, dissolving all connection w-illi one/s relative.'^, 
and qiiaj relsoinene.ss. This is, of course, a mere ]niraphiase of tlie 
next verse. 

(28) Ye were dea(% tbc, iSale, on the authority of Jalaludiliii, 
2>arar)h rases thus : “ Ve were dead wdiile in tlie loins of your fathers, 
and he gave you life in your mothers’ woinb.s ; ami after death ye 
sliall again be raised at the it^suriectioii,” 

(29) k^even henvens. See the same exiu-ession in chapters xli. 1 1, 
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and formed it into seven heavens ; he knoweth all 
things. 

II (30) When thy Loiu) said unto the angels, I am going 
to place a substitute on earth; they said, Wilt thou place 
there one who will do evil therein, and shed blood ? but 
we celebrate thy praise, and sanctify thee. God answered, 
Verily I know tliat which ye know not; (31) and he 
taught Adam the names of all things, and then proposed 
them to the angels, and said, Declare unto iinj the names 
of tluise things if ye say truth. (32) They answered, Praise 
bo unto thee; we have no knowledge but wliat thou 
teachest us, for thou art knowing and wise. (33) GoD 

Ixv. 12, Ixvii. 3, and Ixxi. 14. It is probably borrowed from the 
J ew's. 

( 30 ) A snhatituk on earth. Li tif rally, a Jchal{fah, meeifminf. 

“ Concerning the creation of Adam, liere intimated, the Muham- 
madans have several peculiar traditions. They say tlie angels Cab- 
riel, Jklichael, and Israfil were sent by Cod, one after another, to fetch 
lV>r that purpose seven handfuls of earth from dilVeront diij;>ths and 
of diffeient colours ( whence s<»me cxccount for the various complexions 
of mankind) ; but the earth being apprehensive of the c(inse([ueiice, 
and desiring them to repnjsent her fear to Cod that the creature lie ^ 
designed to fcjim would rebel against him and draw down his curse 
upon lier, they returned without per^^)^mingCod^s command ; where- 
upon he sent xAzrail on the same errand, who executed his commis- 
sion without remorse ; for which reason Cod a]>poirited that angid to 
.separate tlie souls from the bodies, being ilierefoie called theawjelof 
ihatli. The, (airth he liad taken was carried into Arabia, to a place 
between Makkah and Tayif, where being lirst kneaded by the angels, 
it was afterwanls fashioned by Cod liimself into a human hnaii, and 
left to dry (Qurdn, chap. Iv. v. 13) for the space of forty days, or, as 
others say, as many years, the angels in the meantime often visiting it, 
and Iblis (then one of the angels wlio are nearest to Cod\s presence, 
afterwards the devil) among the rest; but he, not contented with 
looking oil it, kicked it with his foot till it rung, and knowing God 
designed that creature to be Jiis superior, took a secret resolution 
never to acknowledge him as such. After this God animated the 
tigure of clay, and endued it with an intelligent soul, and when he 
had placed him in paradise formc<l Eve out of his left side (Jalalud- 
(lin, kc.y — Sale. 

Theif mid, IVilt thou place there one, d'C. This knowledge on the 
part of the angels, sa\"s the Tafslr-i- /tauji, was either derived from a 
rlivine revrdation to that effect, or from a perusal of the writings on 
the preserved tables. 

( 32 , 33) Ood mid, 0 Adam, tell thein their names. “This story 
Muhaiu mad borrowed from the Jewish tradiiions, wliicli say that the 
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said, O Adam, tell them their names. And when he had 
told them their names, Goo said, Did I not tell you that 
I know the secrets of heaven and earth, and know tliat 
which ye discover, and that which ye conceal ? (34) And 

when we said unto the angels. Worship Adam ; they all 
worshipped hvm, except Iblis, refused, and was puffed 
up \vith pride, and became of the numher of unbelievers. 


Ijaving spolvon of man with some contempt wlien Cod con- 
sulted them about Ids croation, God made answer that tlio man was 
wiser than they ; ami to convince them of it he hrouj^hl all kinds of 
animals to tliciri, and asked them their names ; which they not licing 
aide to tell, be put the same <piestion to the man, wlio named thein 
cuie after another ; and beiii^ asked his own name and God’s name, 
lie answered vei y justly, and gave (Jod the name of Jpiiovah.'’ — 

(34) When we mid unto the anr/eh^ Worship Adam. Sale says the 
angels’ adoring Aib-uu is mentioned in the Talmud. “Die original 
word signiti(js pTO]>erly to prostrate onesdf till tlio Ibrcluaul touclies 
the ground, which is the humblest p(»sture of adoration, and strictly 
due to God only ; but it i;§ sometimes, as in this place, nsed to cx- 
]»res8 the civil worship or homage whicli may be paid to creatures. 
(Jalaluddin.)” 

• Krciipt IhlU. The story of Ibb's and the angels probably owes its 
origin to Jewish tradition. The name IbUs^ from ha/as, a wickeii 
person, may have been derived by translation fr<>m tlie o 7rov^;/>o's of 
tlie New Testament, Matt. xiii. 19, 38; i John ii. 13, 14. Tlie 
Tafstr-i-Ravft says tlie name of Iblis before this disobedience was 
Aza^dL and that this name was given to indicate Ids now ho]ieless 
condition. Muhanimad probably adopted the name most familiar to 
his country men whilst relating a story derived from Jewish sources. 
IMuslim commentators, believing the angels to be impeccable, and 
denying that they propagate their species, argue th.at Dili's is of the 
genii, and the Qunln, chap, xviii. 48, seems to prove that :M uhaniiriad 
regarded liirn as the lather of the genii. 

Tlie w'hole doctrine of thcQunin concerning Ihli's anil the genii, or 
Sataris of the Quran, has been borrowed lor tlie most ] lart from the Idagi 
of Persia, and the attempt to identify them in the Quran with the Satan 
and evil spirits of the Bible is so niisnccesaful as to form a plain indi- 
cation of the forger’s hand. A comparison of tlie tw’o books on tliis 
subject will reveal more than one instance wdiereiu the Qur;1n, not- 
withstanding its boast that it preserves and confirms the leaching of 
the former Scriptures, fails to attest the teaching of the Bible. 

Because of the numher of unbelievers. Sale says, “ I'he occasion of 
the (levira fall has some aflinity 'with an opinion whicli lias been 
pretty much entertained among Christians (Iremeus, Lack, Greg. 
Kyssen, &c.), viz., that the angels being infonned of God’s intention 
10 create man after his own iinage, and to dignify human nature by 
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(35) And we said, O Adam, dwell thou and thy wife in 
the garden, and eat of the fruit thereof plentifully wlicr- 
ever ye will ; hut approach not this tree, lest ye become of 
the nmnhcr of the transgressors. But Satan caused them 
to forfeit 456*, and turned them out of the state of hap- 

imicss wherein they had been; whereupon w'e said, Get ye 


Chri.st'8 iTssuniinsjf it, Siuiiie of thorn, fli inking tlu*ir glory to bo eclipsed 
tlioreby, envied Jiuui'.s liappiiie.S8, and so revolted/' 

(35) htrcU iliou a fid thy wife iti iJw garden. Muhaininadans believe 
the residence of Adam and Kvo before the Fall to have been paradise 
or heave]!, the place to which all good Muslims go. 

This tree. Coiicoriiiiig this tree, or the forhid<lfin fruit, the Mu- 
liamiiunlaiis, as well as the Christians, have, various opinions. Some 
say it was an ear of wheat ; some will have it to liave bt‘en a fig-tree, 
ami others a vine. 'I'he story of the Fall is told, with some further 
circumstances, in llie beginning of the seventh eha}»t;ei'.'’ /Side. 

Jjut 6\dan. Hmlwell calls attention to the change from Ibb's, fhe 
cafunmiator^ tx) (he hafer. “ Tliey liave a tradition that the 

devil, offering to get into paradise to tem])t Adam, was not admitted 
by the guard ; whci*eup<.»n lie. begged of the animals, one after aii- 
otlier, to carry him in, that he might spiaik to A«iaui and Ids wife ; 
but they all refu.-ed him, except the serpent, who loi>k him between 
two of liis teeth, and so introduced him. TJiey add that the seri»eiit 
was then of a hcautiful form, and not in the siia 2 >e he now hears." — ; 
Sale. 

\Vd said. Get ye down. ‘‘The ^Muhammadans s.ay that wlieti they 
were (^ast down from jiaradise, Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon c»r 
Sarandib, and Eve near J iihlah (the iiort of Makka]i)in Arabia ; and 
tliat after ,*i separation of two humlrcd years Adam, was, on his re- 
pentance, comiiieted liy tin; Angel Caln-iel to a mountain nearM akkah, 
where he found and knew his wife, the mountain being t hence named 
Arifat, am.! that he ai'terwards retired with her to Ck;yion. 

“It may not be iiii[>ro])er here t.c! mention anotlier tradition con- 
cerning tlie gigantic stature of our first parents. Their pr<j])het, they 
say, allirmed Adam to have been as tall as a liigli palm-iree ; but this 
would be too inucb in pro^iortion, if that were really the jirint of his 
foot, whicli is pr(;l.euded hj lie such, on the lop of a mountain in. the 
isle of (Jeylon, thence named Pico de Adam, ami by the Ai‘al.> writers 
llahuii, being somewliat above two spans long (though others .say it 
is seventy cubits long, and that when Adam set one foot here he had 
the other in tlie sea), and too little, if Eve were of so enormous a size, 
as is said, wJieii her head Jay on one hill Jiear Makkah, her knees rested 
on t>YO others in the 2 >hiiM, about two musket-sJiots asunder." — Sate. 

The 2'u/sir-i-/tauft rtigards these words as being addressed to the 
serpent as wed I as to Adam and Eve, 

The one of you an enew.// unto the other, i.e., Satan an enemy of man, 
or the allusion may be t<j enmity between Adani and Eve, tyiiifyiiig 
the between the faithful and the iutidels. — Tafsir-i-liaufi. 
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down, the one of you an enemy unto the other; and there 
shall be a dwelling-place for you on earth, and a provision 
fur a season. (36) And Adam learned words of prayer 
from Ills Lord, and Gon turned unto him, for he is easy 
to be reconciled and iiiercifuh (37) We said, Get ye all 
down from hence ; hereafter shall there come unto you a 
direction from me, and whoever shall follow my direction, 
on tliem sliall no fear come, iieilher shall they be grieved ; 
(38) but tliey Avho shall be unbelievers, and accuse our 


(af)) Adam learned 'icords of prayrr^ dr. There is a dilfiaeiice of 
o]»iiiiou among tlio conmieiit-titors as to what tbe.se rrordii were. The 
Tafsh'-i--Ravfi ac(!e}it.s the opinion that they were the av<.)1\1s of tlie 
creed, “ La-ilaha-illal-hilio, Muhammad-ur-Rusnl-iillah,’^ (iod he is 
Cody and Muhaniniad is the aj'iosfle of God, But all siieli traditionary 
statemeids are the outgrowth of a desire to exalt IMnhannnad. One of 
the traditions makes Adam say Unit “As soon as the l)reath came 
into my body I opened my eyes, and saw the words, Ld-ildha-illaU 
Idhoy AIiiJuihiina(l-'aa'-liU(sfd-ulldh written on the heavens.” 

Tlie ]uirport of the verse seenns to be that Ood taught Adam, in a 
general way, the words he tlien rev<taled for the bemdit of himsedf 
and his eiiildren, Adam bidng regarded as the propliet of (.hxl to his 
generation. 

God turned to 1dm y for he is easy to he reconciled, Tvodwcdl trans- 
lates, “ For lie lovelli to turn.*’ All the Qinan reqnire.s to secui e the 
favour of (.lod is to ret)ent, i,c,y to submit to the will of God and ask 
pan I on for sin. 

(37, 38) Hereafter sladl cause . . . a direction. “(hid here pro- 
mise.s Aduiin that hi.s will should he revealed to Jiim and hi.s posterity ; 
Avliich pjoiuise the Muhammadans believe was fullilled ni several 
times by the ministry of several prophets, from Adam himself, who 
wa.s the tirst, to M uhammad, who was the last. The number of books 
revealed unto A<lam they saw was ten” (Jahiliiddi'n). — Sale. 

And whoever shall foUov) my dircctiony <0o. The Tafslrd-llaufi 
conceives the idea lluit the story of Adam was place<l at the very 
beginning of the Quran as a Wiirniiig to all his posterity. He says, 
“ God has narrated the story of Adam before he tells of others, "in 
order that by showing his people how they were adoieil by the 
angels, throngh. Ailain, in whose loins tluiy were hid»hn, and yet, 
instoaVl of laiing drawn to him by his goodness, they have turned 
from him, bndven liis eomnujiulments, and have not been ashamed. 
Then in the expulsion of Ailam from paradise, as luu’o related, lie 
intimates that notwithstanding the iioariiess of Adam to himself, and 
the adoration of angels bestowed upon liiin, }'et, for one aet of dis- 
obedience, was expelled from paradise. AVherefure he says, Fear me, 
and dare not to disobey my conimands, lest i refuse to receive you 
into paradise at the judgmeut-day.” 

And accuse our siyns of falsehood. Concerning the word here trans- 
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signs of falsehood, they shall he the companions of hdl^ 
fire, therein shall they remain for ever. 

If (39) 0 cliildren of Israel, remember my favour where- 
with I have favoured you ; and perform your covenant with 
me, and I will perform my covenant with you ; and revere 
me : (40) and bedieve in the rcvelatioii which I have sent 
down, confirming that which is with you, and be not the first 
wdio believe not tlierein, neither exchange my signs for a 
small price ; and fear me. (41) Clothe not the truth with 
vanity, neither conceal the truth against your own know- 


liiteJ Sale says, “Tliiswonl lias various significations in. tin; 
Quran ; eonietimes, as in this passage, it signifies divine revelation or 
Scripture in general, sometimes llie reuses of tlie Quran in particular, 
and at other tiimss insihU miracles. But the scn:rie is easily distin- 
guished by the context.” 

Tkey shall he the companions of hell-fire^ therein shall they remain 
for ever. The suiferings of the damned are described in (?iiaj>. xiv. 
19-21, XXV. 11-15, xxxvii. 61 71, and Ivi. 40-56. This puiiisljmcnt 
is eternal, and varies in intensity according to the heiiiousness of sin. 

Hell is divided into seven apartments. For description of each 
see Preliminary Discourse, sec. iv. p. 148. 

( 30 , 40 ) 0 cliildren of Israel^ . . . helieve in the revelation which I'' 
have sent down confirming that which is with you, “ Tlie Jews are lu're 
called upon to receive the Quran, as verifying and emdirming the 
PenUiU'Uch, particuhirly with respect to the unity of (lOil and tlie 
mission of M uliammad, And they are exhorted not to conceal the 
passages of their law which bear wdtness to those li’uths, in*r to cor- 
rupt them by publishing false copies of the PeiitaUnicli, foi-wJiich tlie 
writers were but poorly paid.” — Sale, on the authority of Yuhya and 
Jaliihidd'm. 

For passages of the Qurdn attesting the genuineness of tlie Clirbs- 
tian and Jewish Scriptures, see Index under the Avord QuriAx. 

A careful consideration of the import of such passages as this ought 
to convince every honest Muslim of the fact that Mnliaminad cer- 
tainly did regard the Scriptures then current among Jews and Chris- 
tians as the pure Word of God. If lie did notj then the Qurfiii 
attests, verifies, ami confirms a lie I See chap. iii. 93, v. 70, vi. go, 
9i,x. 97,andxlvi. II. . . 

( 41 ) Clothe not the truth toith vanity, neither conceal the tniih against 
your envn knowledge. Kodwell translates the latter part of the verse 
thus : Hide not the truth when ye know it. On this he wTites as fol- 
lows : “ Muhammad rarely accused the Jew\s and Christians of cor- 
rupting, hut often of misrepresenting, their sacred books, in order 
to evade his claims. His charges, however, are alw^ays very vaguely 
wrorded, and his utterances upon this subject are tantanniimt to a, 
strong testimony in favour of the unimpeachable integrity of the 
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ledgo ; (42) ob?5erve the stated times of prayer, and i)ay 
your legal alms, and bow down yourselves with those wlio 
bow down. (43) AVill ye command men to do justiee, and 
forget your own souls ? yet ye read the booh of the hna : do 
ye not tluirefure understand ? (44) Ask help witli perse- 

sac.red bof)ks, buMi of the »lews and CliristianM, so far as lie knew' 
tliCini.” 1'lie Tn/str-i-RauJi cmhi firms the ])ositi(m taken above. It 
paraphrases llms : ‘‘ Do not mim.de with the ttiith tliat the praise of 
Lluhaininad is recorded in the Pentateucli the lie of 0 .. dtnual, and do 
not liid(? the Irnth tliat he is the prophet of tlic last times, for you 
know that this pi*t»phi‘t is a ])ropln‘t indeed. Wliythendo yt^ ddi- 
heratcly iii<le his ]vraise ami title (of propln;t), and make Yourselv<;s 
the ]n-is«mers of Tiell I ” 

The. wliole force of this exposition rests on the admission that the 
Jews wen* in 2 >ossossion of the. nneoiTiipted Serij^iures. 

Again, it is luileworthy thattlie cornipthm charged is not ilirectetl 
against the Script ui'es, hut against \\\cnv ini erp ref olio ti of llios<‘. Scri]’*- 
turos. The author of the notes on the llonian C '.rdu Quran calls 
attention to tin? J’act, that while Mnhamniad would eonciliate Jews 
and Christians hy the jnvtence that his (^|uian contirms their Seriii' 
tnres, he constant ly misrepresents and falsities tluMii. Tliis is true 
of ].>oth their doctrinal teaching and hi.storieal statemeiil. It must, 
liowever, be observed that tins ineonsistency was not always due to 
the in.ttntio)i of the AraViian jirophet, but generally his ignorance. 

' (4‘2) St<f.l‘‘d limes of pruiff.r . . . leifnl aims, '’J’be prayer (siddf) of 

the Muslim differs from what the Chri.stian calls ]>ra.y(;‘r in tliat it 
con.sists invariably of the reya-tition of ascriptions of ])raise to (kid 
and of petitions lor divine lilessing uttered i>/. fie Arnhic taiti/uaije^ 
and is almost entindy mecVianical. Tlie mind and the heart of the 
wurshijijiers are aliki* shut U 2 > to the words and forms of the stereo- 
typed prayer. 'Tht:* Aral/ic dda expres-es more nearly the (diristian 
idea of prayer. TJiis, loo, proliably corresponded inor(‘ noarly to 
Miilia.mniafi’H own i(h;a of syjdf. 

Legal alms (jAhU) are levied on money, grain, fruit, catth*, and 
inerchandise. The olijeci fm’ which it is levied is tlu^ support of the. 
poor. It amounts to about two and a half or three pier cent. 011 
annual ]irofit.s. 

Although these words are addressed to Jews, the quaver and alms, 
coucerning which exhortation is made, are Miisliin, z.c., of the kind 
and form bolonging to the last dispensation of the one trim religion. 

For u early all the rites and forms of religion, Islam thids sanction 
ill the volume of tra<litions. This fact alfords a strong argmnent 
against the Quran as the insp»ired Scrijihire of a new ilis^ieusation. 

(43) Ye read the b )<>h of the la/r, /.r., the Pentateuch. 'This verse, 
affords another jiroof that Muhammad believed the Jewish Scriji- 
ture.s then e.xtant to be the geiniine Wor<l ofOo l. 

(44, 45) Ash help with persereranre and pra//n\ tie. AT>duT Qadir 
translates, “ Get strength by toil and prayciy” &c., and paraplirascs, 

“ Make it (inxiyer) a habit, and the. duties of religion w-ill become 

easy.” U 
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verance and prayer; this indeed is grievous unless to the 
humble, (45) who scrioiishj think they shall meet their 
Lord, and that to him they shall return. 

II (46) 0 cluldren of Israel, remember rny favour 
wherewith I liave favoured you, and tliat 1 have pre- 
ferred you above all nations ; (47) dread tlio day 
■wherein one soul shall not make satisfaction for another 
soul, neitlier shall any intercessiem be acet^pted from 
them, nor sliall any compensation be received, neitlier 
shall they be lndpetl. (48) licniCfnher when we delivered 
you from the people of Pharaoh, wlio grievously oppressed 
you, they slew your male children, and let your females 


The liu'/tiblejU’ho i;,inh ihe// aJi'dl meet tlwir LorJ^ atv.l that 

lo him they sludl rehini. Soiitiments like the.'-i* exhibit tlie va..<t iiumil 
superif»rity of Muh.innn.'uV.s teaching with reganl to (led and man’s 
reliilioii to liiiii over that of liis idolatrous countrymen and of idola- 
ters of any eoiintry. Tlio in line nee of pas^nges like this must 1)0 
taken into aceriunl if we would understand the power which the 
Quran exerts over Muslims. 

(4(1) 0 ('hlldrai of Isrady rememhe.r ■mij frvonr^ rfr. The object of 
passages like this Was to conciliate; the Jews Iw appeals tf) tlreir 
national ])ri«le, and l)y an attempt to imitate the style oJ‘ their pro- 
phets in his exliortalious lo tiiein. Passages of the ().uran like this 
concernijig tiie children of Israel evince cV)iisid«a’ahle knowledge of 
the history of the chosen jh'ojJc. And yet the (-rror whicli is iiere 
.mixed up with the truth, without any apparent design, wtuiM seem 
to show tliat. Muhammad had not access lo the Jewish Scrij*t*n’es 
tiireclly. It is therefore ino.st pndiaiile. that he ohtaine.d liis infor- 
mation from Jewish friemls, who had themselves an imperfect 
knowletlge of tlieir own Serijduivs. See on this subjr*(;t Muir’s 
JjlJc of Mahomety vol. ii., supplement to cliap. v. 

( 47 ) Dread the day whcrciii oae aoiU ahull nal make salisf action for 
amther aovl. ‘‘This verse, often repealed, contradicts the notion of 
]\[uhammad as an intercessor, and, of course, contradicts Scripture 
a Im), unless umierstood thus: — ‘The guilty sJial I. not atone fur the 
guilty.'” — linnckma'iia KoUa on Is tlm, 

The author of the Tafilr-t-Runjl, thinks this verse is addressed to 
unheliev(*rs, and regards it as tea<diing tin; certain <lamnation of all 
who liave not secured the intercession of Muhamimul. 

(48) The// dem yoar male clyhhev. 'The Tafalrd-Ravji gives a. 
story wldch illustrates tlu‘ habit of Muslim commentators oi inrent- 
in.(j hiaurry to explain the indeiinitc slatemejits of the Quran. The 
story is that Pharaoh iiad a dream, in which he saw a tire issue 
h.;rth from the Tmnple at JiyusaKuii. The tire consuiuc<l liim and 
Ids people. Calling his wise men, he asked the meaning of his 
dream, liiey told liiuj. that a person would be born from among 
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live : tlierein was a li^reat trial from your Loud. (49) Aud 
when we divided the sea for you and delivered you, and 
drowned Pluiraoh’s people wliile ye looked on. (50) And 
when we treated witli Moses forty nights; llieii ye took 
the calf for your God, and did evil; (51) yet afterwards 
we forgave you, that j)eradventurc ye might give tlianks. 
(52) And Mdien we gave Moses tlie book of the Ar/e, and 

tho cliiKli-i-ii (jf Isr.'iel ^\^u» wonlil desirny bnlli ]iini aiui liis 
A<n;ordijj;j;l V lie ordered all the. iiialo c‘lnldr<‘U of tlie Israrditos lo b(i 
d.i*sIroytal. A\'li(*n ^=01110 I wolvo tlnm?iiuid — a<:*a>rdi7ii; to «>llior.s K*\aady 
lIiOLisjuid — infants had hca.-n destroyed, liis subjects interfi led, and so 
far Tin id died Pliaraidfs intiuition that spared the tdiildnai born 
every alternaUi year. Duj'injL' one of lliese years Aanai ^vas btn ii ; 
hut i\JoseSj being bom the follow ing y(‘ar, was jilaced in a basket 
and allow'nd to lb.»at down, tlie Nile. On its r(*acliing tlie |ialai*i*, 
Pharaoh drew tlie basktit to shore and found the infant, 'Moses in it. 
His wife at once, dedareil that tlie chi hi did not belong to Ihe Jews, 
and jingHjsed to adojit it as their own, inasnnirh as they had no 
(‘hi Id roll. Thus ]\l<.»ses W'as pn^served by Ids eiuuny. »See also 
Quran, chaps, vii., xx., and xxvi., Ac. 

r (oO) TJicn toolc ye (he calf for yitur God, and did evil. “ ^die pei>ou 
who cast this call', tint Miilianiniadans say, was (not Aaron, but) al 
Samairi, onc^. of the princijail men among tlieehildreii of Isratd, some 
• of whose descendants, it is pretended, still inhaliit an islaml of tluit 
name in the. Aviibian (lulf. It was made of tin? rings an«l braia.dels 
of gold, silver, and other materials which the Jsratdiles had bur- 
roW(;d of the Egyptians ; for Aaron, who eommaiided in his lirothers 
absence, liaving ordered Sainairi to collect those ornaments iVoin tlie 
people, wlio carried on a wi«-k(d commerce with them, and to keep 
ilieiii together till the reiiirn of Moses, al Sainairi, nndeislaiiding 
the fumuler’s art, ]>iit them all together into a furnace to melt tln-m 
down into one mass, wliieh came out in tin* form of a calf, Tlie 
Israelites, accnstuined to the Egyptian idolatry, ]'aying a religious 
worship to this image, al SAmairi went furtlier, and t(iok some 
dust from the footst(*ps of the liorse of the Angel (lahriel, wdio 
Ttiarched at the lu*ad of the people., and tlirew’’ it. into the nnmlh 
of the calf, which imineiliately b(‘gan to low% ami beCinne ani- 
mated ; for such wai.s the virtue of that dust.'’ — o/>. (uin,o, itij 
of JuhUnd.din. 

Some waiters explain that S:'nnairi discovered the vii-tue of this 
dufjit of the footsteps of (.Jabriors horse ly oh.'-erving that whmever 
such footsteps were tlicre green grass imiiu'diately appeared. ()lher.s 
account for the voice in the golden calf l>y rehirring it to fSatan, 
who, entering it, licgan to say to the people, “ 1 am your preserver, 
W'herefore wairship me.” 

(51) Vet afUiru'ards we fort/are yon^ those who did not actually 

w’orship the golden calf. See ver. 53. 

(52) Wlimi ice yave Moses the book. We have here one instance, of 
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tlie distiuctioii Ictwccn fjood ami ceil, tliat peradvoiiture yo 
might be directed. (■'■.>) And wiieu IMoses said unto his 
people, O my people, verily yo have injured your own 
souls, by your taking the calf /or ymir God; therefore be 
turned unto j'our Creator, and slay those among you u'lio 
hare hcen 'jviHij of that crime; this will bo bettor for you 


'wliicli thi> elmptiiU rurin.-he.-^ many, tlio Quran sliows tliu 

u^iiurauce of uliamma-l uitli ivspect to tlu- Iji.-lory oT t]i(‘ as 

(’niitaiiUMl ill llio htxilvS ot ^llu? ^^Uonk ^ t»l lli(^ law (tliG 

^rmah oi- l.V.iitati*iu‘li) is liore nipro.-euUMl as ^ivtui to Mosos in. fhe 
wlioroas till.* story loItTS to tin* of the two tai»lt'S 

Ahvah, nn'dU)h\'^ 't(thld.'i) containing the ten couiniaiulme.nts 
only, f^ei.' K.vo^l. xx-xiv. ii8. 

I^n- rniihiT expi.'sitioii of tliiscrepancy In'tween the. Quran arnl the 
Peiitateiirli, set* conninuit.-i on cha]). x\\,, vc‘r.s. .104-Hj;^, wliere is 
r(’Coj‘.le‘l the most: detaile<l aeeoiint of tlic exodus of Israt*] from 
Kgy]>1 anti (huVs dealings with them in tlio w ildeiness (o lu* fouml 
in llu' (^>uran. 

Jk( 1 l/iG nisTixcrioN hchrfm cfood an<l cciL liodAvell translates, 
‘■and th(‘ illmnination,'’ chap. .\xi. 4t>. 

''l.'he Arahio word hero translateil tJisfivtiw/), is Furijmi,, a Tiaino 
which, among Muslims, i.s given, solely to the Quran. Tin*, auilioi* 
of tin* in>tes on the Itoniau tTrdii argues from the use of ihis 

woril, wliieli is deprived fn»m tlie Syraic, tln.il Mulnnumad must have * 
had access to the xvriiiiigs of Syrian (.dirisliaus, and es}H*(:ially to the 
com nieiitiiry of tin* Old and. hiew 4\‘slainents hy ,K]*hraiTn, a Syrian, 
in whic'n a great many slori«*.s similar to tlio.'-e of the. QuiAn are 
said, to lie recurdl'd, and in winch th.c Pentateuch is unifoi-mly called 
the Fan/fti. 

4.’]ia.t tin’s word niay have- Tn*en introdiici'd inlo l\[uhamTuad\s 
vocal’uhiry from Syrian soni'ci'S is alinge.ther prohalde. hut the 
storic.s of the Q)ur';iu l.)i:ar no traci's of having been copied from, or 
even learned from, any u ritlen rircord. On the eonirary, they every- 
where liear the marks of liaving been recorded in tin; (^urdii fj'om 
hearsay sonrees. Any written record in the hands (»f Muhammad 
w<)uld have enahled him to give more accurate statements of fact, 
ami thus xvould have, better conllrincd his claim that the Quriiii 
attests the former Scriptures. 

Tlie meaning of the term Furtjfhi, a.^ ap]died to Scripture, is not 
‘M-hat which is divided into section.s’* (lluglies’ cn StulKnn- 

•inivhxni^'ini, ]). 11), hut iJuit which dir Ides bdicccn (/ond and evd^ “that 
perad venture ye might he directed. 

(53) Ye have injured your own sfwh, Pod well has it, “ Fe hax^o 
sinned to your oAvn hnit.” The jxllnsion is to tlie slaying of certaiu 
of tluir numher for tin; sin of idolatry. 

those annmy you, <fr. Lit. sla// one another. 

“Ifi this particular the narratiou agrees with that of Moses, who 
ordered the Levites to .slay twAy man his broUar ; hut the Scripture 
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ill the sight of your Creator: aiul iJtarujmn he tnrruHl 
unto you, for he is easy to be reconciled, and inercifu]. 
(54) And when ye said, O ]\Ioses, we will not bidievo 
thee, until we see God manifestly; therefore a punish- 
ment came upon you, while ye lookiid on ; (55) tlien we 
raised you to life after ye had been dead, that peradveii- 
ture ye might give tliaidvs. (50) And we caused clouds 
to OA^ershadow you, and manna and (piails to descend 
upon you, saijiiuj^ Eat (jf tlie good things wliicli we liave 
given you for fooil : and they injured nut us, luit injured 


snys there jVi I of the people that da;f about three tJaoi.Mind (Ilnj 
says 23,000) Avliereas the oommeiitah-r.s ot tlie (^luVin make the 

uunihev et the slain te iimount to 70,000 ; and Md<l, tlial (hMl sent a. 
<hirk (‘.load wliioli hindered tlnnn from seeing one anotlier, h-st; the 
►siglit shoidd move tlio.se wlio exeente<l the senteinro to compassion.” ~ 
and, J<ddlnddl)i. 

( 04 ) When ye .<aidy 0 we will not helvrc thee, until me iice (/od 

manifestly. “Tiie persons here meant are .saiil to Jiave he.on seventy 
men, who were made choice? of hy Al<».ses, and lieard tlie voice? t)f (. iod 
talking with him. But not being satislicil witli that, they dennmdi'd 

to see <Jod ; wheroiipim llicy wcu-e a.ll struck d(?ad by liglitniiig.” - 

tSalCy Lrniail ihii Ali^ Tafslr-i-ItauJi, 

As tiiis sta.teinent is nowhere corroborated in the Bible, it is pro- 
bably ilcrived from Jewisli tradition. 

(00) '/hen lee raised yon to life. ' 1 'h.e TaUlr-i-llanfl states tliat 
jMoses, s(!eing his .seventy (•om])anions stricken dea<l, immediately 
interceded for tlieir resbiration to life, on tin; ground that ihe ])cople 
might suspect him of Ilnur murder, (.lod then, on MoscsMntercos- 
sioii, re.stored them to life. See also Jb.nlweir.s nob* on this passage. 

( 50 ) HV; caused, rlonds to overshadom you. Tin*. ]>illar of cloinl, ainl 
may be the pillar of fire also (E.wi. xiii. 21, 22). Some oonmumtators 
say that the cloud was as a cunopiy over the Israelites to shield them 
from tlje heat of tin? sun {Tafsird-Jutaji). 

Manna atal (piails. “The Eastern writor.s say these tj nails won? of 
a peculiar kind, to be found nowhere but in Vanian, from wlience, 
tht?y were brough t by a south wind in great numbers to the l.^raelite.s’ 
camp in the desert. The Arabs call these birds Sahrd, which is 
plainly the same with the Hebrew Salwiin, and say they have no 
bones, but are eaten wholt?,” — iSale, 

A great variety of oj)iiii()ns have been entertained among .Muslim 
coinnientfitors a.s to wbat manna rej.iresenls, c.r/., Hour, liouoy, 
heavenly gifts bestowed secretly, &c. As to tlie tj nails, s<>me have 
it that they were dressed in the air and baked by the heat of the 
sun before they fell on the ground. 

As to the Salwa having no bones (see Sale’s nt)te above), tlie fact 
is, their bones arc so temler that many eat them along with the llesh. 
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tlieir own poiils. (57) And wlien wo said, Enter into tliis 
city, and eat of the provisions tli(n‘eof plentifully as yc 
will; a?id enter the gate worship])! ng, and say, Forgive- 
ness! we will pardon you your sins, and give increase 
unto tlie well-doers. (58) Ihit the ungodly changed tlie 
expression into another, diderent from wliat had been 
spoken unto them ; and we sent down upon the ungodly 
indignation from lieaven, because tluiv had transgressed. 

(50) And wliou Moses asked drink for his people, we said, 
Strike tlu3 rock witli thy rod ; and there giislied thereout 
twelve fountains aevordinf/ to the nn.nihvr of the tribes, and 


And floni injn.n’d not wx, hut injvnid fhrir own. mn.la. Siivarv 
traridativ. ihls \5nir Jiiurmur.^ have been injurious unly io 

yijiu’psi.’lvos.” 

The Tnjyn'-i-Uunfi soeiiis lo rofor llic injury sjxtken of in l.liis verse 
1o tlej wuiideriijg in the wi!«.I(U‘n('.ss. 

(oT) Knlrr fills city. Some commentalors suppose tlii.s eity to In* 
flerielio, otlu.M-s Jerusalem. — ^ale. 

'tlie antlior <'f tiie notes on tin* llotniui bhu'au takes the 

to he to a ‘‘eity of refuge."’ This mixing u]> of events, 
.some (if whieh ]ja])])ent‘(l in the wihle.rness, otliers in the Holy 
Lamb and still others \vhi(.‘h ha})penod nowhere, added to which is 
the Jiarratioii of events .as occnrrijjg .sinicessivcdy, wlio.<(j chrono- 
logical order is widely dilferent., shows tli(^ ignorance of the A.rahian 
pr'*[)he1. 

tS>(y forfjii'iuirss. “ d'he Aral >1(3 won! is I fifialon, ^\h]i:h soirn* lake 
to si'jnifv that jirntVssion of the unity (d‘ Hod S(» fnajiimitlv used hy 
the Ilham luadans, Ldildha dWlfdkOy Ttucc is no Uod hat (hnL”--~ 
>SVf ,J id ( f I. n,< t iJ in , 

(r»8) tint Llu> vnyodh} rhnnfffd. the c.rprrssion^ dV. “ According to 
Jahdiiddfn, instead *A JfdUtfon, they cried Ihihljof Ji sio/irat, a 
(/ruin in an. car of Inrrlcij ; and in ridicnlc of the divine command to 
enter tln^. city in an humble posture, they iiideiamtly crejit in upon 
tluu'r bn ecli.” — iS(da, Vahyn. 

Jndifpiation fro-tnfo’arc.n, “A pestilence wliicb carried olf near 
Sf'\ eu1y thousand of them.” — Salr., 

(nu) Sfrilcc the rock “The C(mmientators say this was a stone 
which A!os(.-.a in-ought from Alount tSinai, and the same that tied 
away with, his garments whicli he liad laid injon it one day wliile he 
washed. 

“ 'J'hc-y describe it to 1m* a Sfjuare ])it3c.o of wlii It* iiiarl.de, .shaped 
like a man’s head ; wlierein tln^y diilbr not much from the accounts 
ot .Kui-o|>can travelh;»rs, w ho say thi-'^rock stands among several lesser 
ones, about a liimdnHl paces from Mount lloreb, ;ui(l .appears to have 
been loosened trom the neiglihouring mouutairis, having no cohe- 
rence with the otliers ; that it is a iuige mass of red granite, almost 
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all inen knew tlicir rcspeelive dvinking-place. Eat and 
drink of tlie bounty of God, and commit not. evil on tlie 
eartli, acting unjustly. (GO) And when yc said, G Moses, 
wc will by no means be satisfied with one kind of food; 
pray unto thy Lora> therefore for us, that lie would pro- 
duce for us of tliat wliich the earth bringeth forth, herbs 
and cucumbers, and garlic, and lentils, and onions; Moses 
answered. Will yc excliange that which is better, for that 
which is worse ? Get ye down into klgypt, for ihr/re shall 
ye find wliat ye tlesire : and they were smitten witli vile- 
ness and misery, and drew on themselves indignation 
from God. l'hi.s khe/j suffered, because lliey believed nob 
in the signs of God, and killed the prophets unjustly ; 
tliis, because they rebelled and transgressed. 

(Gl) Surely those wlio believe, and those who Judaize, ri »• 


rnniid oil one side, and flat on tlio otlicr, twelve high, and as 
many tliii'.k, Init brciader Ilian it is high, and about lifty iV*el in 
circunifereiKM*.” — *SVdr, Jalaladdm. 

Tivdvii fonufnvis, “ Marvaeci thinks this circniustanee looks like a 
Ttabbinioal fiction, or else that ^Muhammad confounds the water of 
the rock at; Horeb with the twidve Avells at. Eljiii.’’— 

All men knetr their drlnkiiKj-placc. Itodwoll translates, ‘‘all nien,'’ 
hut understands “each trilie.” lie adds, “ This im: idei.it is j^erhaps 
iiiadverteiitlv liorrowod from .Exod. xv, 27.'’ 

(CO) IHi /r/VZ /a/ 7<o />iof/ns 6c iriHi am kind of food. This 

refers to the second luuriuuring of the israeliU-s. See Niim. xi. 
T), &c. 

Moses an metrrd. . . . Oct y a down to E(j tip. According to tlie Pen- 
tateuch, this is not only not what Closes said, but what he would not 
have said. Gf. Exod. xxxii. 9-14, with Nuni. xiv. 13, ke. 

This they suffered^ because they . . . hiiied the iiroyliets. Muslim 
commentators, following tlie aiiachrojiism of this passage, instaiuui 
John Baptist and Eaeliariah as being anu.aig the niartyivil prophets 
refer re«l to here ! 

(()]) Surely those, who helicve, de. From these words, which are 
repeated in the lifth chapter, st^veral writers have wrongly concluded 
tliat th(i ^luhaniinadans hold it to be the. doctrine <d’ ibeir jirophet 
that every man may he saved in his own religion, provided he l>e 
sincere and iea<i a good life. It is true some of their <loc.tors do 
agree this to he the purport of the words; hut tlien they say the 
latitude hereby granted was soon revoked, for tliat tliis passage 
is abrogated by several others in the Qunln, wliich expressly declare 
that none can be saveil who is not of the Mnliammadan faith ; and 
particularly by those words of the third cha]der (ver. 84), WhocviT 
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and Christians, and Sabians, \\dioever believetli in God, and 
the last day, and doth that wdiich is riglit, they sliall liave 
their reward with tlieir Loud; there shall come no fear on 


folloiveth mnj other relimon thnn Islam {i.e., tlu* IMnliamiuailaii), it 
.shall ‘iiot he aecrpted 0/ Itim, and at the taut duff he aludl he of those icho 
jjerish. II(nvev('r, cIIh.ts are o! oja'iiioii that this pas.^a;^e is not 
iibroL^ate<l. but interpret it tlillerently, lakirit; tlio mean in j.? of it to 
be, tliat IK) man, 'wbetber be be a Jew, a Cbri^lian, or a Jr>a.biiiu, 
sball be. cxcliided from salvation, provided be <{uit lii.s (uroneous 
reii‘don and beeoiiio a ^Iiislini, which they f=ay is inteinled by tlie 
followiriL? Words, Whoerer btdurdh. in God and ijm last day^ and doth 
that irhich is riyht. And tliis interpretation is apprined by 3 ^ 1 r. 
Deland, w.1m.) thinks the words hero iinpmt no more than lliofo of 
the apostle, Iyi rvery 'ntd.iou he that feared h God and worketh riyhtmus- 
ness is aer^'/ited of him (Aeis x- 35;; from wliich it must not be 
inferred tli.it the ridi.u'ion <d‘ nature, or any othei', is snilicient to save, 

without faitli in Clirist (AWev. Mohain.^ p. 128;.^’ S<(/e, 

Ivodwell ideniilie.s the Sabeitt‘s with the .so-calleii Christians of 
St. Jolni. See lii.s note on this passa;4C. 

JJrinckmaii thinks the fairest interpretation of this pa.'^.^a^e to be 
as follows : Jews, Christ ians, Sabian.^, wlioever beciune ^Vlosleins, 

shall be saved if they lioconie Moslems, and lliey sliall be safe no 
mailer what was fh<a'r previrais reli.!::i«»ii.'^- -AeC-.s' on lahlrn^ ]>. 53. 

Abdul Qa«iir and the TafslrA-Ranjl remUtr tlie p;us.<a;.*‘e as nnikinif 
faitli in (.*o<l and the last »]ay and the perroniuince of re<piire<l duty 
the condition of salvation, no matter what a man’s inOdedity may 
have consis^ted in Ijcfore he believed. Tliey ajiree in re.j^ardiii;.; Jews 
and Christians as inlidels. 

The li'ue exidanalion of tlris pa.s.'a;j(*, so often cjiiotiMl in contro- 
versy, will he madi? evident from the following coiisideratimis : — 

(l.) The passMj^e is a<ldres.sed to' the People of the llo<ik (Ahl-i- 
kitah), MS appears from the context. Koiiwel 1 deha:ri be.s the ‘‘ Sabeaus 
correctly, 

(2.) JMiiliainmad did not rcL^ard ail Jews and Christian.s as infidels 
(ebap. iii. 113 and 199). He every wheuv. describes Islam as the otic 
only true religion given by Goil to men tiiroiigh the nieilinm of the 
prophets. It was the redigion of Adam, of Xoali, of Alnaham, of 
IMoses, and of Jesus. Jews and Christians, &c,, therefore, who 
believed “in (iod and tbo la.«t day,” and did “that whitdi was right,” 
•n:.i’re true Muslims. Only tlmse Jews and (.^linsti.uis w ho rejected 
Miiliamniad as the projdiet of God are stigmatisetl as in tided s. In 
tins ]>:issage and passages of similar purport ^hihammad assumes 
that he is the ])rr>phet ot the true faith, and really .strives to con- 
ciliate Jews and Christians l>y eTnior.sing their religion as true. He 
would luive tlie.m alijurc the errors intf> whicdi they had I’allen, and 
retuni to the sinipht faith ami practice of their, ett ratker God’s 
religion, as now taught; by the ]>i*ophet of God. 

It follcAvs fi'oin tliis, tliaf as a true Jew mn.st receive Jesus Christ, 
and hence become a Christian, if he w-ould be saved, so a true Chris- 
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them, neither shall they be grieved. (02) Call io mind also 
when we accepted your covenant, and liftiid up tlui moun- 
tain of Sinai over you, saying, .Receive Utc law wliich Ave 
have given you, with a resolution to I ccj^ it, and reiueniher 
that whicli is contained therein, tliat ye may beware. 
(63) After tliis ye again turned back, so tliat if it had 
not been for (jloi)\s indulgence and mercy towards you, ye 
had certainly been destroyed. (64) Moreover ye know 
what befell those of your nation who transgressed on the 
Sabbatli day; We said unto them, ]3e ye changed into 
apes, driven fxwwy from the socicig of 'nicn. (65) And we 


tiiin must Muliammuil, ami beiice bcHNUiu* a MuliamituKlaii, if 

lie Avoulrl 1 m.; .saved. 

Craiitiiig, as Muslims do, tliat Mulinrnmad is tlie jirophet lie 
claimed to be, tliere is iioiliing in this passage iiicc.tu.^isU-iit with his 
usual lo.acliing as to the way of salvation, 

( 62 ) Jnjfrd yp tbe unmntaiu of Sinai over you, “The Muliam- 
miidau tra<iilii»ii is, that the Israelite.^ I’efu.-'ing to receive tlie law of 
Moses, Ood tore uji the moiintaiii by the roots, and .sliook it oviu* 
their heads to terrify them into a coiiipliaiice.*’— ami A.hdal 
Qddir, 

• Rod well lias clearly demonstrated the Jewish origin of tliLs state- 
ment. 

( 63 ) After this ye (xifain turned haeJ:. Siuiie 1*0111111011 1 alor.s (Tap/r-i- 
Jutnji) think tlu'se words refer to the rej.ectioJi of Jesus, but more 
]»robably tln.-y refer to the rebellion at Kailesh-Rariiea, or .some 
similar evtail connected with the journey in the. wildenie.^.s. 

( 64 , 60). Ik ye rhanged inin apes, d'v. “d'he sbiry to wliich tliis 
passage nder.s is as follows: — In the. day.s of David some Israelites 
dwidt at Ailah or Klalli, on the Red Sea, where on the night of the 
Sabhalh the iish used to come in great numbers to the slioio, and 
stay thi're. all the Sabbath to teiii['t them ; but llie nigbt following 
tiiey nd.uriu'd into the sea again. At lenglli .some of the inhabitant.s, 
neglecting (lod's command, catched the lish 011 tin; Sabbath, ami 
dres.sed ami ate them ; and afterwards cut canals from the sea for 
the fisli to enter, with slnice.<, which they shut on the Sabbath, to 
prevent their return to the sea. 'Jlic other ]'a.it of the iiiiiahilants, 
who .strictly ob.served the Sabbath, use«l bolli ]K*r.suasioii and force 
to stop this impiiel v, but to Jio ])urpo.se, the (»ilbiider.s growing only 
more and more oGstinate ; whereupon David cursral the Sahbatli- 
hreakers, and Clod tvansformed them into a]>es. It is sjiid that one 
going to sec a friend of liis that was among them, fouml in 111 in the 
sliape of an moving his eyes about wildly, and asking him 
whether he was not such a one, the ape made a .sign with his hea<l 
that it was lu* : wliereupoii tlie friend s.aid to him, ‘ Did not 1 advise 
you to desist i ^ at which the ape wept. They add that the.se uiihap]»y 
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made iliem an example unto those who were contemporary 
with them, and unto those who came after them, and a 
warninpj to the pious. (0(3) And when ]\Ioses said unto 
his people, Verily Goo coinnuiiuleih you to sacrifice a 
cow ; they answered, J.)ost th<3U make a jest of us 1 Moses 
said, God forbid that I sliould bo one of tlie foolish. 


poople reiuniiK'il Ihivo »h\ys in tliis condition, Jind wTre {iflcrw.irdrf 
destroyed l)y a Avind wljicli thoin iill ijitn the sea.'’-™ .S’e/c. 

Kodwell say.s tlioro is Jio trace of this lo'^oinl in tin* Talnnulists. 
Comp. diao. vii. 164. 

'J'lui TaUh'~i-J{aitfl says the inimbor tlui.s clianL:c<l into aj>os was 
seventy tlioii.'^and, a iniuiljor very cuniin<.»nly assijjned hy ilusliin 
writers to every dis|day of divine judL^nicnt. 

(dl)) rrrilif Uod i‘t>mnKiit.d( fh yon fo aarnfico a (:ov\ “I’ln* occasion 
of llii.s sacrilii'c is thus ivlat«‘d : — A ceri;iin man at his death left liis 
son, tlnui a child, a cow-cNilf, Avliicli waiidereti iu tlu^ desrrt till ho 
came l«» at whieh time his mother told him tlie lu-ifer was his, 
and hill him fettdi her and sell her fV.»r three piec(‘s of ;^^(>l(h W'hen 
the youn;T in:ui came to the market with his heifer, an aiij^cd in the 
shape of a man acco.ste<l. him, and hi<l him six. ])ieces of onld for lior ; 
but he would not take the niouey till he. had asktsl lii.s molher’.s 
C()rLS(‘Ut, which wlton he luul ohlaiiied. he returmal to the inarkot- 
])hu.‘e. aud met tlui auj^ad, wlio now otlVred him twice a.s niuc.h for 
the lieiler, provi<led Ite would say notliing of it to liis niotljer; hut 
the yoiiTiL' man refu.siiuj, went and ac<juainted h(;r with die adrli- 
tioual (dfer. Tlie woman perceiviin.; it was an atij^el, hi<l her son go 
l)ack and ask him what must he <ioiU!t with the lieifer ; \vl»ereuj)on 
the angel tc)hl tht^ young man lliat in a little lime the children of 
Israel would V>uy tliat lieifer <»f him at any juice. Ami soon afler it 
liapjiened th.:il. an l.-^raelite, named Ifammud, was killed hy a rela- 
tion of his, who, t.f> prevent discovery, conveyed the ho<ly to a place 
consideral»lv tiistant from that wliere tlie fad was committed. Tlie 
friends^ <1!' tlie slain man accused some other person.s (T the munler 
before Mv).-es ; hut tliey denying the fact, ami there being m> evi- 
dence to convict them, (ioil commanded a cow, ()f such and such 
yiarticuhir morks, to he killed ; hut then:^ l>eing 110 other which 
answen*d the description except the. or})ha.ifs heif(*r, they were 
oldigefl to huy Jior for as much gohl as her hide wruild linld ; accord- 
ing to sumc, for lier full wefglit in gold, ami as otlnu’s say, for ten 
times as much. This heifer they sacritieed, and the dead body 
being, hy divine direction, struck with a part of it, revived, and 
standing u]), named the per.son who had killed him, after which it 
immediately fell down dead again. The whole story seems to lie 

* The Tafiir-i^RanJl has it that compensation again.st bis neigh- 
the nmrderer himself became the hours, 
accutsor, and set up a claim fur 
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(67) They snicl, Pray fur us unto tliy Lnuu, that lie u'ould 
show us wliat co (0 it is. Moses answered, He saitli, Slie 
is neither an old cow, nor a young lieifer, hut of a middle 
age between ))ot}.j : do yo therefore that wliicli ye are 
commanded. (68) They said, I’ray for ns unto tljy LoiiD, 
that he woulil show iis what colour slic is of. Moses 
answered, He saitli, She is a red cow, intensely red, her 
colour rejoiceth the beholders. (69) Tliey siud, I'ray for 
us unto thy Loan, that ho wowAilfv.rtlLcr sliow ils what cow 
it is, for scccrcil cows with us are like one another, and wo, 
if (JloD please, will be directed. (70) Moses answeied, He 
saith, She is a cow not Viroken to jdough the eartli, or water 


borrowed from tlio jvd lioifer, wliicli was onlorcMl l>y llio. Jewish law 
to )h; biinu, and tlu‘ a.dies kept for puriCvheLj tboso an'Ijo liapptnnMl 
to lunrii a <l(;ad enrpso (Nnni. xix.), and from tin* boifer dir(‘(‘.tc*d to 
bci slain for tbo ex]»iation of a cort:iii) murder. See .Doiit. xxi. 1-9.” 
— O/L act/ionf If of Ahu/JoJo, 

Tile Tof4r-i-f(av:t}. dilalinj^ on tin’s .story at i^reat batetli, jLrive.'! it 
witli some variations from the version i^iven al.>ove, yet sul.>.-rlanli,'dly 
tile same story. 

1’hi.s piere of liist<wy is manife.stly maniifael ured \)y the e()nimen“ 
tutors to oxjdalii a very ob.seure passage*, d’lu* siil.)stan(‘e of tin*, story 
is gatliere<l from tlie (hmin (si*c succeeding verses). Tb(^ passage is 
an additional pro(»f that jMuIiaminad Avas not in possession of a copy 
of tbe Jewish Scriptnr»*s. Hi.s jiifoniiati"U must bave been received 
from some oiu‘, who was biui.-elf ignorant of the Scri])tures, Cer- 
tainly Muhamma<l could not liave gavV)h‘ii tin; Mosaic account to 
make his Quniii a]»j*car as a new iwelalion, as ha.s b«‘en cliarged 
upon liiin [Aiotesi on Homan Unfa (^umn\ A delil»«‘rate garbler*, 
with die Pentateucli Ijel'ori^ Iiini, would liave done better work. The 
jaissiige IS perfectly incolurreiit, as the i'nrenkd hutory (.»f the !\luslim 
commeiilator.s si 10 u s. 

(68) Hhe is a red v,on\ iniertavhf raL “The original is yrllofC. hut 
this woi'd wo do not u.^e in speaking of the colour of cattle." - -Sjr/c. 

It; seems to me tlie peculiar colour is here iiitendtMl as a sign to 
ijidicate U'lud, cow. The succeeding question, as Avell as the. pr<a:od- 
ing, desiring that Moses .shon Id ])ray for Ihem, is ]uv.sented to show 
the ?/adic/'h;/ and liardno.ss of heart on the part of the Jews. They 
doubt the inspirat ion of JMu.sos, wherefore these nuiueroms nuostions. 
See Tafurd-HaoJ}^ in loco, 

(70) Mosea anstrered. He saith^ dv. ^Muhammad liere ]>resents 
Moses as a prophet of God like himself. He, like Muhammad, the 
inspired prophet, delivers the preci.se m<*psage of God word for v'ord. 
But tlie inspiration liere and elsewhere utlributed to the prophets 
in the Quran is a very ditfereiit thing frmn tliat attributed to them 
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the field, a sound one, tliere is no Llemisli in her. They 
said, jSow hast tlion brought the trntli. Tlien tliey sacri- 
^ licod her; yet they wanted hut little of leaving it undone. 
A; II (71) And when ye slew a niaiu and contended among 

yourselves concerning him, (ion brought forth to lifjkt 
that which ye concealed. (72) For we s;uM, Strike the 
dead hodt/ with part of the mcrljiml cow : so (Jon I'aiscth 
the dead to life, and shovvetli you liis signs, tliat perad- 
venture y(3 may understand. (7o) Tlien wcu-e your hearts 
hardened after this, even as stones, a.nd exceeding them in 
hardness: for from some stontis have; rivers biirsted forth, 
otliors have been rent in sunder, and water lialh issued 
from tlieui, and others have fallen down fur fear of Gon. 
J)Ub God is not regaidh^ss of tliat wliich yc do. (74) Do 

in tho bihh*. inct atlbnls aiiothor iri.'^taiice of the lal.-chooil of 

1 lie claini that the (juran aile.sts the ("-hriatijiM Sia’iptnres (eli. xii. i t i). 

Thf'f/ wanU'd, hut little of having it undone, “ I>( cans(‘ of the exta- 
hitant wliicli they ^ve^e obliged to pay for the heihu'.'' — ISale, 
and the Tafm-i’Uonfi. 

(71) When yr slew a wan,, dc, Tiie eonnninitatf>r.s are trouhlod to 
reeoncile this charge of niimler against tint wliule n.-ilion, wlien, 
aec,ordnig to their liistory of the transaction, it; was the act of only 
one man. 'I'lie Tafsir-i-Iiaufi coiu’eive.s llie. ilews generally as becom- 
ing ])ariiiers in crime with the oikj guilty person i>y their nnwilling- 
iiess to use the divine instnimentalit y to discover the miiixierer, ami 
their readiness to cliarge the crime nf)on one another. 

(7:^) ^7r//.v; the dead bodg with parr of I he sacrlfiad row, Tiuvro is 
cuiisidcrahJe learning displayed in llie disenssion as to what }>ai t of 
the cow was used for this purpose. The weight of learning is pretty 
Avell divi<led luitween the tongue and th(‘. end of the tail ! 

(7;i) Nardoied. after this,, i.e., after the sacriliee r)f the cow, the 
restoration to life of the murdered, and the convictifiii of the mur- 
derer. Tile events liere allmled to are m»t, fora woiidm*, tlescrilied 
hy the commentators. Trom what follows, if a|)pear.s to me tlio 
allusion is to their rejection of tlie ])n>phels, and especially of 
Muhammad (ver. 74). 

( nhevH ha ve fallen dmm f (O' fear of Some think the allusion 

liere to be to the tottering of the rocks from the mountain-side under 
an earth(|iiake shock. Others have r[uote<i iniicli tradition to show 
tlie literal fultilrnent of this in connection witli the prophet, stones 
d(»iiig oheisance to him. See Tafsir-i-ltunfi. 

(74) Do ye therefore desire the Jews should hdieve you? Rodwell 
translal(‘s, ** Desire ye tlieii that IVir your sakes (f.e., to phaise you, 0 
Muslims) the Jews shtmJil helieve ?'^ 

The negative here suggested as un answer to this (piestion throw's 
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ye therefore desire tliat the Jews should believe you ? yet 
a part of them lieard the word of God, and then perverted 
it, after they had understood it, against their own con- 
science. (7o) AtpI wlien they meet the true believers, 
they say, We believe : but when they are privately assem- 
bh‘d together, they say, Will ye aerpmint them with what 
God liath reveiiled unto you, that tliey may dispute with 
you concerning it in the pi'csetice of yoiii* Lord ? Do ye 
jiot therefore understand? (76) Do not tlu;y know' tliat 
God know'oth that wdiich they conceal as wall as that 
which they pubii.sh ? \\ (77) But there are illiterate men n'i-f. 


fiome lij^ht on the various exain])l(*s of Jewish uuheliiJ' related in tlie 
precedi inr coTitevt, tlic narration rif which closes with the pre»aMliiig 
verse. Die oi»ject of these stateinenls is primarily to show the simi- 
larity of Arabia’s |)ro])liet to Moses, ninl, secondarily, to arouse in. 
Arab minds that; fanatical Initred of the Jews wliieh Avas soon to veTit 
itself on the liani Qiiraidlui and other tril)es. See Muir’s Life of 
Alahoijidj vol. iii. jip. 235-291. 

YH a pari of them htord . , . then iwrvcHed if. They listened 
with. ap]»ar(‘iit interest to the words of the (Jnran, and gave Muham- 
mad reason tol)cli<Aa*. they received it as the M'ord of God, hut aii.ev- 
wards were led tocliange their minds, probal.dy tliioiigh. the inllueiu'o 
of th('ir more slahli'-minded hrethnm. 

(To) Aod v.'lnii ihcij meet the true bdieverfi^ Ihry TIT? hdieve. 

Tlie.se are the Irypocrite-^ .reftnred to in ver. 74. More likely they 
wen*, ignorant J<!Ws, who Avitre really drawn toward Muhammad 
wlieti in his presence and under his inlliionce, hut who Avere flraAvu 
away again )y the iidlnence of other JeAvs who Avere adAcrse to 
Afiilianimad. Failimi to ally them.stdves to him Ava.s (piite snilicient 
to ]>nt them under the ban of hyjiocrisy. 

Tlie Tafiilr-Lllanfi instances Qjib, Avho avus assassinated aliout tin’s 
time by the order or consent of Muhammad, on account of his oppi)- 
sition to Islam, as om* of these hypocrites. 

When they are priratr.ly aasemhled toyetker^ they say^ cl’r. Ahdnl 
Qadir translates “one .says to aiiotJier,” in.slead of “ they say.” lie 
comments as folloAVS : — “ Jiie hypocrites were in the hahit of telling 
the Miislim.s, in order to win their favour, Avhat Avas written in llieir 
books concerning .Muhammad ; but his eiieniie.s, tinding fatilt Avith 
them, objected to their placing .such ]U’oofs in their liauds,” f.c., (d* 
the Muslim.s. Doits tiot thi.s vmvse throw some ligJit on the .source 
from wliich Muhammad obtained the garhleil acconnU of the liistory 
ami exi:)erience of t he prophets found in his Qurati I Ignoiant Jcaa 3 
related the stories imperfectly to the folloAvers of Muhammail, Avho 
repeated them still more imperfectly to their prophet, Avho cmboilied 
tlieni in the Quran. 

( 77 ) Illiterate men . , . lehohnownot thehooh, ** Among them tlie 
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among them, who know not tlio hook of the law, but only 
lying stories, although they think otherwise. (78) And 
woe unto them, who transcribe corrupllj/ tlie book of the 
with tlieir hands, and then say, This is from CIOD: 
that they may sell it f(»r a small price. Therefore woe 
nnto them because of that which their hands have wTitten ; 
and woe unto them for tliat which t]u'.y have gained. 
(79) They say. The lire of hcil sliall not touch us but for 
a certain number of days. Answer, Have ye received any 
promise from Grm to that ? for Goo will not act 

contrary to bis promise: or do ye speak concerning God 
that wliich ye know not ? (SO) Verily wlioso doth evil, and 

vulgar know tlio. IVuitatcucli oidy by tradiliuJi. The}' have but a 
1 rli lid bc:l ii ■ — Sa ran/. 

The autiior i»f the notes ti» ib.e lloTiiaii Ui-ilii (hn’dii well c>bserves 
that tilts passage implies that, in M ulianimnd’s eslimate, the Jewish 
Scriptures Were extant ami entirely credible, and that tijcy were read 
an<l understood by llioir doctors. 

(7vS; Met; uiifu t/tfini, w/>o fra.nsrrihc corrupt hf fha hoolc of the Law -with 
their Johah, and ttmi say, 71iis is from did. “ Tbt-se are they who 
form Strut eiices as tliey ]iie;i.s«i fur the. peoph»., urnl tlieji ascribe tlieiii 
to (mkI t>r his prophet.”— Q/tdir. 

Tlie iiifereiice drawn by moilerii ^luslims from nassages like Ibis, 
that, accoiiliiig to the Quran, the Jewi.sh aivl (Jii'istiau Scrijitures 
have been curruptod, and are tlier<-f<»re tm longer t'ledil.vle, is entirtdy 
unjusliliable. Atlmilling the, charge made Inu'e against, certain. Jews 
tt) i»e true (and the (.'lirisi iau neul mil deny it), it. nothing 

C'.MU.'erning tiu‘ text of pre.seiil copies. On the cunlrary, the cliurgo 
implies l.lie e:\isterice, at that date, of gennine cupies. 

‘That flay may sell it. for asmati ftrire. I’hi.s formula occurs ropeat- 
edly in the. (^binin. Its lueaning is, that the, gain arising from such 
a course would he small cumpare<l with the loss of the soul in Jiell. 

Tljo Ta ! str-i- Itanjl relale.s a sl.uy to the ellecfc tiiat certain Jews 
were hribed to pervert llie Mosaic description of Antichrist or 
SO as to make him correspond in size, complexion, and 
otherwise to Miihammafl. 

(7U) A n-riaiih nmnlhr of days. “That i-, says JaLlluddni, forty, 
Iteiiig tlie number of <lays that their forefathers Avorshi}>petl the 
golden calf, after which they gave out that their punisliinent should 
cease, it is a receive*! Oj>inioii among the Jews at present that no 
]>er.Hon, lie ever so wicke*l, or of whalevei* sect, shall remain in 
hell above eleven montlis, or at most a year, e.\ce).>t Davhan ami 
Abiram and atheists, who will bo tormeiiied lliere to all eternity.” 
— St dr. 

(so) W/toso dorth evil. “By evit in this case tbo conimenlators 
generally understand polytheism or blulatry, which sin, the 3klu- 
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is encompassed by liis iniquity, tliey shall he the companions 
of 7icK-fire, they shall remain therein forever ; (81) but tliey 
wlio believe and do good works, they sliall be tlic com- 
panions of paradise, they shall continue therein forever. 

II (82) llemcmhcr also, when we accepted the covenant 11 
of the children of Israel, saying. Ye shall not worslvip 
any other except God, and ye shall show kindness to your 
parents and kindred, and to orjihans, and to the poor, 
and speak that which is good unto men, and be constant 
at prayer, and give alms. Afterwards ye turned back, 

Laniiuadans inilesj^ n‘]X‘iited of in this life, h iinpiinlonable, 

aiul will V>c puiii.<li(‘(l by ctianal. daninution ; but all oilier sins they 
hold will at leie-dh bo forgiven.’^— 

The linal pardon «)!' sin, however, is true only of Mui^linis. For 
thchfjh' or iiiiidel, any one who rejects Islam, tliere is eternal 
Imniiiig (chap.s. .\i. 53 an<l xli. 28). 

Compiuiiotis of Jim. The Qnnin everywhere represcmls the pains 
of hell as beiii)^ tiioso produced ])y fire. Everywhere the ])rophet 
seems to ghxvt; over the horrors of the punisliTnenl meted out. to the 
lust in peniilion. See references in Index under the word JinLli. 

( 81 ) Uni they leho bdieve and do (food, icorks^ /.(?., Muslims per- 
I forming tlie duth.‘S re([uired l>y their profession. 

The statement made in these* verses would seem to contradict that 
of such passages as sjxxdv of salvation by the grace of (lod, e.y., «‘hap. 
xxiv. 21. Ihiitliere is not necessarily any more conlradiclion here 
than ill similar passages of the Dible, whi*re the doctrines of faith 
and works Seem lu bo iuc<msistent with each other. The ^nnee of 
God is besb»\ved npo]i the ground of faith, which is inseparable from 
good, works. 

( 82 ) 'The eoociunit (f the. children of hrad, dro. U is note worthy 
tliat the Qnran nowhere makes allusion to the ceremonial rites of 
sacritico o.s a sin-ojlering, when narrating the religious <luties of the 
Jews. Even tliefanions passage in chap. xxii. 36-40, wliere .sicrilice 
is recognisedi as a rile appointeil by God unto evt*a'y nation, and the 
story of the “ Yellow Cow” (vers. 66-70), do nut indicate a sacrifice 
in any Jewish sense as having atoning etiicac.y. ^Iiihanunad could 
liardly liave known so much of Jinhiism as is manifest in the Quran 
— could not have met; witli .so many Jew.s as he. did in Madina, 
without knowing sojnething at least of their idi^as of sacrifice. The 
conclusion would seem well hmnded that he tlelil.jeralely eliminated 
the wliole itlea of atonement Irom what he declaivd to be the Word 
of God, and, Iherorore, never permitted the doctrine of salvation ly 
atonement to appear as having divine sanction ?hi to<// • 
With facts like this before us, it is very ditli cult to exonerate the 
author of the Quran from the cliarge of tleliberate forgery ami con- 
scious i mi 'oslurc. 
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except a few of and retired afar ofl' (83) And when 
we accepted your covenant, saying, Ye sliall notched your 
hroihers blood, nor dispossess one nnoUicr of your habita- 
tions; then ye coiifirnied i/, and were witnesses tlicrdo, 
(84) Afierwards ye were tliey who slew one another, and 
turned several of your hrdhmi out of their houses, niutu- 
ally assisting each other against thein with injustice and 
oninity; but if they come captives unto you, ye redeem 
them : yet it is cqifallii unlawful for you to dispossess 
them. Do ye therefore believe in ]Kirt of the book of Uo'. 
law, and reject otlier part thereof ? Ihit whoso among 
you doth this, sliall have no other rowanl tlian shame in 
this life, and on the day of resurrection they sliall he sent 
to a most grievous punishment; for Ooi) is not regardless 
of that wliicli ye do. (85) These are tliey who have pur- 
chased this present life, at tlie price of that which is to 
come; wherefore their punishment shall iiot he nntigate<l, 
neither sliall they be helped. 

li H* II (8(5) We formerly delivered the hook of thr. h no nwio 

(83) Bladl not dad yovr hrotlin'\^ blood. Krxhvoll tr;ni.''lat:i‘s, ‘gyoiii* 

o'\v]i iiTid t'Ajdaius as follows : ‘‘Tho blood ot tlioho wlio are 

as your own Ib-sli."’ 

(84) Yet it u (ynolly v.nhtwfnl for you to dinpo^ar.-is tJ/nn. “This 
passai^e was revi'ulod on oocadou of some (lUiirrols wbich aruMi 
betwi'i'ii tlie Jews of llie tribes of Quraidlia, and those of al Aws, al 
Nadbtr, and al Ki)a?:raj, and come b) that lieijjilit. tliat Hiey took aims 
and dest royi'd one anotlier’s habitations, and liivmtd one aiiotlier out 
of ilieir houses ; Imt wlum any wer(3 taken ea])tive., tiny redeenu‘d 
them. When tluy were asked the reason of their aetiin^^ in tliis 
manner, they answered, that they were conimamled by their law to 
redeem the captives, Init that they foup;ht out of shame, lest their 
clii(ds slioiild he despised.'’ — Bale, on authority of Jahil addin. 

(8/}) IVho have 'purchased this present life, dr. ^riiis clear reco;;;- 
nition of the importance of seeking happiness in tlm life to come, 
together with the personal character given to the Judge of all men, 
liave not been tlie least potent factors in gaining influence for Islam 
among its votaries. 

Bhall not be helped. ]:»y the intercession of prophets and angels to 
•save them from wrath on the judgment-day. 

(86) And canseAl apodJes to smeeed him. “ It is recorded that there 
wore four thousand propliot.««,morc or less, between Moses and J esus, all 
of whom obeyed the precepts of the Pentateuch, e.r/., Joshua, Simeon, 
Job, David, Solomon, Elijah, Zacliaraya, and John Baptist. Tliey 
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Moses, and caused apostles to succeed him, and gave 
evident miracles to Jesus the son of Mary, and streiig- 
tliened liim Aviih the holy spirit. Do yc therefore, 
whenever an aj^ostle cometh unto you with that which 
your souls desire not, proudly reject him, and accuse 

were sent in onlor to proclaim and enforce the law, for tlui corrup- 
tioTifl (of the text of tlie Word of God) made by dewisli doctors liad 
been pprca«l abroad. Wli<‘Tefore tliese a|>oHtlrs were, so to .s])oab, 
divine teachers and renewers of the true religion. Such are referreil 
to in this Yorse.'^ — Tafnr-i-Raujl. 

This authority states, in this same connection, that a pr(^]>liot was 
sent at the beginning of every centtiry, and that at the beginning of 
each millenniuiii a great ]ir<>pliet (Nabi ul A/iin) was sent. This 
state of things continuiMl initil the coining f)f Mnhainniad, who, heing 
the last of the prophets, closed the hook of inspiration and estahlislied 
the true faith in ])erfeclioii. He dues not, however, seem to see the 
inconsistency of this theory witli the fact of the four thonsand projdiets 
belonging to the ^Mosaic dispensation before mentioned, rn»r does he 
show Ijy what ]>rocess the di.s])osition of doedorsof divinity to corrupt 
the text of Scri[)tiire luis been changed in the last dispensation. If 
the former Sc.ri]>tures were cornipteil in spite of the four tliousand 

n diets, how about the Quran in a dispensation devoid of jiroidiets ? 

nd ijavii evident mirarlea to Jesus the son of Mary. These were — 
(l) speaking when an infant in his mother’s arms ; (2) making birds 
^ of clay when a child, and causing tliein to lly away ; (3) healing the 
blind-horn; (4) cleansing lepers; and (5) raiwsing the dead. See 
chaps, iii. 48 and v. 1 10. 

'i’hcse passages, while recognising Jesns as a worker of miracles, 
everywhtue ascribe tliem to divine pow’ur external to him. He is 
only “ the son of Mary.’’ 

And strenr/thened him irilh the holy sjnrit. ‘‘ We must not imagine 
Muhammad liere means the Holy Gliost in the Christian accei»tation. 
The commentators say this s]:drit was the angel Gabriel, who sancti- 
fied Jesus and constantly attended on him.” — jSale, Jaldhiddin. 

In chap. iv. 169, Jomis is said to be “a sju’rit proceeding from 
God,” so that he w'ould a]j)>ear, according to the Qiiian, to bo the 
Holy Ghost. Muslims even accord to his folhuvers the creetl, 
“ There is one God, and Jesus is tlie Spirit of God,” as expressive of 
the truth. In chap. xxi. 91, Mary’s c<mception is said ti) have been 
due to the hreathing hy God of his spirit into her. And in cha]>. iii. 
45,. Jesus is called tlie “ Word, piroccedinn from Himself, i.r., God. 
Now, while it is certain that these ex]>ressions, and many otlnus of 
a similar import in the Qiirfm, do ej:pres.s the doctrine of the divinity 
of Jesus, as well as of the Holy Ghost, it is perfectly clear that 
Muhammad never intended to express that idea. For instance, in 
chap. iii. 47, it is evident that Muhammad regarded Jesus as a 
creature. And in cliap. iv. 169, 170, whore Jesus is called the 
“ word which he (God) conveyed into Mary, and a spirit pioceoding 
from him,” this very expression, wliich is one of the strongest in the 

X 
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some of imposture, and slay others ? (87) The Jews say, 

Our hearts ai«e uncircumcised: but God liath cursed tliem 
with their infidelity; therefore few shall believe. (88) 
And when a book came unto them from God, confirming 
the scriptures which were witli them, although they ha<l 
before prayed for assistance against those who believed 
not, yet when that came unto them whicli tliey knew to he 
from God, they would not believe therein : therefore the 
curse of God shall be on the infidels. (89) For a vile 
2 Jricc have they .sold their souls, that they should not 


Qin'an, is l>y tlio command, “ Say not, tlita'e arc tljicc Clods,’* 

^vlu^•h is evidently intend e<l to deny the idea of the tlivinify of Jesus 
as well as of Mary. Nevertheless, the fact of such expressions being 
used in the Quran can. only be explained on the ground that tlujy 
were in use among tlie Arabs in Muhaniniad's lime in a (yliristiau 
sense, and that MLilianiniad either used them, while explaining away 
their meaning, in order to comnieiid his doctrine to ( -Irristians, or, 
as is more prol»alde, ho used them wilh<.‘Ut understainling their 
(Jhristian ini]K)rt himself. See ^luirV o/* vol. ii. p. 13S. 

Tlie vininleiiti<»nal testimony of Miiliammud to the character of 
iTcsus is a sul)j«ict worthy the study of the Oiirislian controversialist. 

The TiijVn'-i-IInsaini gives four opinions o]‘ Muslim couiinentators 
as to tlie import of tlie expression ‘‘ holy s]>iri(; : ” (r.) Tlie holy soul 
<.>f .lesns ; (2 ) tin* angel Gabriel ; (3.) a jiotimt name wheroliy lie was 
able to raise the. dea<l ; and (4.) the Gospel. 

Ami iiaufu^e HurtU’ of vinjmture. Tbo prophet of Arabia, as is his 
wont, lien* likams the treatment lie rcceive<l at the hamls of the Jews 
to tliat endured liy Jesus, whom they rejected as au impostor. The 
passage shows that ^Tuhaiiiinad ivas reganled as an impostor by the 
Jews of Madina at lerist. 

(87) JjUt God hath, airmd them with thdr iofuhUty, therefore few 
shall believe, ilodwell renders it, “ God hath cursetl tliem in their 
infnlelity : few are tln*.y wlio heliijve.” 

Savary lias it: “God cursed lh(*ni because of their perfidy. Oh, 
how small is the number of the true believ(;rs ! ” 

(88) And nrhen a. book came unto them, from God. The Quriin, 
which Muhannnad ]ier<*. distinctly claims to be the M"ord of God. 

Tlu.y had before frayed^ dr. “The Jews, in exiiectatiou of the 
coming of Muliain mad (according to the tradition of his followers),' 
u-sed this prayer : O God, help m ayainsi the unbdkvers by the ^^rophet 
who i.^ to be sent in the last tiniesP — dale. 

Whidi they l,mevj to be from God, Another charge of deliberate 
rejection of his claims. 

(89) Out of envy, because God seudelh down his favours to such of his 
servants as he p'easeth. Envious of “ the gift of the prophetic office, 

to a ixigan Arab, and not to a Jew .** — liodivelL 
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believe in tliat wliicli God hath sent down; out of envy, 
because God sendeth down his favours to such of his 
servants as he pleaseth ; therefore they brouglit on them- 
selves indignation on indignation ; and tlie unbelievers 
shall suffer an ignominious punishment. (90) When 
one saith unto them, lieliove in that w'hich God hath 
sent down; they answer. We believe in that Avhich 

“ It iri remarkable that Miibammail accuse!-; the Jews; of rejecting 
him for tlie same reason their eUlers ami })riests Ijad refused Ohriist, 
namely, for envy.” — Jirinckman, NoUia on hkim. 

This assumption of M uhainmad, like that of deliberate rejectiori 
of him whom they kncAvto be the ])roplietof Cod, and of that which 
they knew to he the Word of ftod (i.c., the Qin/in, ver. »S8), is 
purely gratuitous. He had failed to give his Jewish hearers one 
single good reason for Ixdievlng liim to Ixi sent of Cod as a pro]>liet. 

It. Dosw orth Smith {Mohamnneil and Aluhammedaniiiin, \\ 14, sec.ond 
edition) is surprised ‘Mliat the avowed relation of Oiiristiauitv to 
Judaism has not ]n*c)t(!cted Ish'vm from the assaults of Christian 
apologists, groiimled on its no less explicitly avowed relatitm to the 
two togidher.’’ Jhit surely ‘‘avowed” I'elationsliip can atlbrd no 
protecthui to any j'eligiou against assault. The avowed relations]] ij) 
must be proven to be genuine. Mere assertions on the part of Jesus 
never could liave estab]ishe<l any relationship between CJiristianity 
•and Jiulaism, This relationship is only cstahlislual by showing 
Christianity to be a development of Judaism — a dttvehrpme.ut de- 
manded by Judaism itself. Until it can be shown that Islam is a 
further developirieiit of both Judaism ami Christianity, all “ avow'cd ” 
relationship counts for luMliing. The ground of assault on the ]>art 
of Christian apologists is the manifest disagreement botwoeu Islam 
and its “avowetl relation” to (Jliristiaiiity. 

(OO) Thftt v'kich God hathaait dotm. The Quran. The Tafilr-i-JkmJi 
iinderstauds tlie allusion to be to the Cospel also, but this o]>i]iiou is 
not well founded. Tlie latter part of the veuse undoubtedly refers 
to the (Juran alone, and tlie allusion here must he. to the same thing. 

Thai irJiich hath been ^ctd down to na. The Pentateiu'h. 

They reject . . . the. truths cooflntuny that which is with them. St-e 
note on ver. 40. This statement, s^o fre<[uenl]y reiterated, is one of 
the chief of tlu! points inviting attack ut>on the Qi^’an. The (piestiun 
to be decided is one oi fact. Does the Quran confirm the ihxdrine, 
the history, and the plan of salvation by atonement set forth in the 
wTi tings of Moses ? if not, then the Quran is a forgery, and Mu- 
harniriad an impostor, the Quran being w itness, 

Muslims are so thoroughly convinced of the force of this argnmont 
against them that they see no way of eva<ling it except in the claim 
tluit the IVaitateiich now in nae jimoug Jews and Christians is eitlier 
in wdiole or in pari a forgery. 

Say, Why therefore, hare yc slam the prophets of Cod ? See 3 ilatt. xxiii. 
37. So Rodwell ; but see also notes on ver. 60, 
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liatli been sent down unto us: and they reject what 
hath heen revealed since, although it be the trutli, con- 
firming tliat which is witli tlieni. Say, Wliy there- 
fore have ye slain the prophets of God in times past, 
if ye be true believers ? (91) Moses formerly came unto 

you with evident signs, but ye afterwards took the calf/c?r 
yov/i^ (jod and did wickedly. (92) And when we accepted 
your covenant, and lifted the mountain of Sinai over 
you, sayifKj, lleceive the lata wdiich we have given yon, 
w’ith a resolution to it, and hear; they said, We 

have licard, and have rebelled; and they were made to 
drink downi the calf into their liearts for their unbelief. 
Say, A grievous thing hath your faith commanded you, if 
yc 1)0 true believers I (93) Say, If the future mansion with 
God bo jrrepared peculiarly for you, exclusive of the rest 
of mankind, wish for death, if ye say truth; (94) but they 
will never wish for it, because of that whicli tlieir hands 
have sent before tbem ; God know^etli the wicked-doers ; 

(91) Tiic calf. notes on ver. 50. 

LijUd the 'tooiudaiv. of Sinai over you. See note on ver. 62. 

IVc have hnird and rdidh/d. Muslim conjiiientatoi‘s e.Y[*i'(.;iiS a 
variety of opinions in regard to tliese Avords, c.y,, tliey cried aloud 
“we have lieanl,'’ but saiii softly “and rebelbal,” or “w(^ have heard” 
'With our ears “and rcdudled^' with our hearts, or that tludr fathers 
heard and they rthdlcd ; or that smne said “wo liave lieard,'’ aii<l 
othera “and rebelled;” or, finally, that two diUerent occasitjus are 
referreil to, one of obeniieiice and anotlu'r of rebellion. »Sce Tafsir-i- 
Itanff. 

Bay, A grievoini thiny, rbc. “ MiiliaTuinad liero infers from their 
fore fat In.* rs' disobedience, in worshipping tlie calf, at the same time 
that they pretended to believe in llie law ijf Moses, that the faith of 
the Jews in his lime was as vain and hypocritical, since tliey rejecletl 
him, who was foretold therein, as an impostor.'^ — Sale, Yahya, Bat- 
dhfhri. 

(93) If the future mansion . . . vnsh for death, if ye say truth. 
This same claim can be set up with equal justice against Muslims, 
wlio liold out no hope of salvation to such as reject Islam, The 
TafsIr-i-Rauji regard.s the words as being addressed to believers as a 
test of tlndr faitli. Tried by such a test, there are indeed very few 
true Mu. si inis. 

(94) That which their Iiaruh har<e. sent before them. “That is, by 
reason of the wicked forgeries which they have been guilty of in 
respect to the Scriptures. An exi>rcssion inucli like that of St, Paul 
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(95) and tliou slialt surely find them of all men tlie most 
covetous of life, even wore than tlie idolaters : one of them 
would desire his life to be prolonged a thousand years, 
but none shall reprieve liimself from punislinient, tliat his 
life may be prolonged : God sceth that whicli they do. 

II (96) Say, Whoever is an enemy to Gabriel (for he hath 
caused the Quran to descend on thy heart, by the permission 
of God, confirniing that wliich was before revealed, a direc- 
tion, aiul good tidings to the faithful); (97) whosoever is an 
enemy to God, or his angels, or liis apostles, or to Gabriel, 
or Michael, verily God is an enemy to the unbelievers. 
(98) And now we hav^o sent down unto thee evident 


wlicre he f^aya, that mme men^s das are 02)cn heforduuid, (joing hifore 
to j udgmeyi t. ” — Sa le, 

Ood knowdh the wicked-dotrs, Tlii.s, with a innltitude (»f .dinilar 
pa.ssa<j[ys ill tlie (Jiiran, clearly ompha.si\ses the truth <»f God’s omni- 
science. It is one of tliose truths whieli has given Islam so much 
moral power, and whicdi asserts its superiority ovar tlie various 
forms of hoatheiiisiri with which it comes in contact, yiudi truths 
regarding God account in great measure for its intUiencc as a mis- 
sionary religion.” 

(90) ]yhoever is an aumy to GahvieL ‘‘The commentators say that 
the .lews asked what angel it w'as that hroiight the divine revedations 
to MuhaTninad ; and being told that it was Gahriid, they rc-plied that 
he was their enemy, and tlie messenger of wratli and punishment ; 
hut if it liad lieeu Michael, they svould have believed on him, he- 
cause that angel Avas their friend, and the messenge.r of peace and 
plenty. And on this occasion, they say, tliis passage was riive-aled. 

That Micdiiiel was really the protector or guaidian angid of the 
.Tews we know from Scripture (Dan. xii. i); and it seems lliat Gabriel 
was, as the Persians call liim, tke angel of revelaiiotis, being frequeaitly 
sent on messages of that kind (Dan. viii. i6; ix. 21 ; Luke i. 19, 26); 
for wdiich reason it is probalde Mulianiinad prolorided he was the 
angel from whom he received the Qunin.” — Sale, Jalaladdhi, Yahya. 

(98) Kvident signs, “f.c., the rewlatioiis of tin’s book.” — Sale, “ The 
Qurdn and miracles.” — TajYir-i-Raiifi. 'Jlie Avord Aydl, liere trans- 
lated signs, is iliat which is used to denote the various sections or 
verses of the Quran. As tliese verses were claimed to he a stamling 
miracle, and were for this reason called sUfns, tlie allusion of tlic ])as- 
sage is to the revelations of the Quran, as Sale has it. 

As to the claim of tradition and of modem Muli.'imma- 

daus that Muhammad Avronglit miracles, it is sulhcient to Ksay that 
such a claim is made directly in opposition to the repeated declara- 
tion of the Quran to the contrary. See vers. iiS, 119; chap, iii. 
184, 185 ; chap. vii. 34-36, 109, iii ; chap. x. 21, &c. 
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signs, and none will disbelieve them but the evil-doers. 

( 99 ) Whenever they make a covenant, will some of them 
reject it ? yea, the greater part of them do not believe. 

(100) And when there came unto them an apostle from Gon, 
confirming that scriiditre which was witli them, some of 
those to whom the scriptures were given cast the book of 
God behind tlieir backs, as if they knew it not: (101) and 
they followed the device wliich the devils devised against the 
kingdom of Solomon, and Solomon was not an unbeliever ; 
but tlie devils believed not; they taught men sorcery, and 
that wliicli was sent down to the two angels at Babel, 
Iirinit and MunU : yet tliose two taught no man until they 
had said. Verily we are a temptation, therefore bo not an 


(100) ./I//. a}foHJc frcmi confirmrni) tduif sn'ipfn/Vti v'hich V'O^ with 

than. Muliiiuiiiijul liero reiterates liis claim, to au apustki con- 
lirnii.ng the hJcnplures. He Avoidd al.s«» l^e recognis^id as an 

apostle of (xod heransii he coTifiriiis the .Jewisli Scriptures. He ihere- 
t'ore, attests the divi.iie cliaracier of the Seri[)t ures exlanl in his time. 
See also note on ver. 90. 

(101) 7 V«e dance which the danh devUal. “Tlio devils having, hy 
CofV.s periiussicjn, tempted Solomon. Avithout success, they nuule use. 
of a trick to blast his character. For they Avrote seviTal hooks of 
magic, and hi»l theni under that priuce\s tlirone, and after his death 
told the chief men that if they AA'anted to know by Avliat iiieaMs Solo- 
mon had obtained hiwS absolute ]K)Wer over men, genii, and the \viiids, 
th(\y .ihould dig under bis throne ; Avhicli having <loiie, they found 
tlie aforesaid hooks, Avldch contained im])ious HU]>erstitiuTis. The 
better sort refust'd to learn the evil arts thereiti delivered, but the 
coiiiiiioii peo])le tlid ; and the priests published this scandalous story 
of Solomon, Avhich obtained crcilit among the Jcavs, till Ood, say 
the Muhainmadans, cleared that king by the moutli of their })rophct, 
declaring tliat Solomon Avas no idolater.” — *SVt/c, Yahya^ JaluhidtOiu. 

“I'aliel is regarded by the Muslims as the foiuitain-ljead of the 
science of magic. Tiiey suppose IT;lnit and IMjIrut to l)e tAVo angels 
Avho, in consequence of their want of compassion for the frailties of 
imvnkiiid, Avere sent dowui t«) earth to he tempted. 1'hey both sinnc<l ; 
utkI beii^g pei nutted to choose Avhether they Avoidd be j)nnishe<l now 
or liereafter, chose tlie former, and are still suspended by the feet at 
Babel in a rocky pit, and are the great teachers of magic.” — Lane on 
chap, iii., note 14, of the Thousand and One Nights. See also Rod- 
w^elrs note. 

liar fit and Mdrfu. “ Some saj" only tliat these Averc two magicians 
or angels sent by God to teach men magic and to temjd them ; but 
others tell a longer fable, that the angels expressing their surprise 
at the wickedness of the sons of Adam, after prophets had been sent 
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unbeliever. So men learned from those two a charm by 
which they might cause division between a man and his 
wife; but they hurt none thereby, unless by God’s i^er- 
inission, and they learned that Avhich would hurt them, 
and not profit them; and yet they knew that he wlio 
bought that art sliould have no j)art in the life to come, 
and woful is the jrrke for which they have sold tlieir souls, 
if they knew it. (102) Hut if they had believed, and feared 
God, verily the reward they vxndd have had from Goi) 
would have been better, if they liad known it. 

11 (103) 0 true believers, say not to our apostle, “ liaina ; ” R i 
but say “Undliurna;” and hearken : the infidels shall suffer 
a grievous punishment. (104) It is not the desire of the un- 


to tlicni wUli divine: coin missions, God bid thoiu chooso two out of 
lliuir own inunbov to bo sent down to bo judgos on oarth. Wlioro- 
iipoii tboy pitebod n]:>uu ILirut and Marut, wbo executed tboir ollico 
will) integrity fV)r some time, till Zubarali, or the planet A^enns, de- 
scended Mild appeai’cii before them in the shape of ;i Ijeautifnl woman, 
bringing a t:omplaiiit against her husband (though others say she 
was a real woni/in). As soon as tliey saw her lliey fell in love with 
j her, and eiuleavourcd to prevail on her to satisfy \heir desirowS ; but 
she llew up again to Iveaven, wliither the two angels also returned, 
but were not admitted. However, on the intercession of a certain 
pious man, tlu‘y were allowed to choose whether tliey wouhl be 
pniiished in this life or in tlie oilier; whereupon tliey chose the 
former, and now sutfer puiiishnieiit accordingly in DabeJ, Avherc 
they are to remain till the day of judgment. They ad<l that if a 
mail has a fancy to learn magic, he may go to them, and hear their 
Voice, but cannot see them. 

“The Jews liave something like this of the angel Shamhozai, 
who liaving debauched himself with women, repented, and by way 
of penance liung liiiuself up between beaveii and earth. (See 
Lereshit Rabbah in Gen, vi, 2 ).’’ — Sale, Yahifa,Jalaliiddm, d’c. 

(103) Stiy not to our (qmtle, ^dtaina; ” hut i^tn/ “ Undldirna” “ Tlioso 
two Arabic words Lave both the same signilication, viz., Lock on ns, 
and are a kiinl of salutation. Muhammad had a great aversion to 
the first, because the Jews freipicntly used it in derision, it being a 
word of re|)roiicli in their tongue. They alluded, it seems, to the 
Hebrew verli rn, rua, wliicli signifies to be bad or mischievous,^^ — 
Sale, JakUudd in, 

Raina,^^ as means in Hebrew, our had onep' but in 

Arabic, ^Uooh omis^ — Rodivell, Abdul Qddir, 

(105) Whatever verse we shall abrogate, or cause thee to forget, we 
vnll bring a better than it, or 07ie like unto it. “ Imam Raghawi says, 
that the number of abrogated verses has been variously estimated 
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believers, either among those unto whom tlic scriptures have 
been given, or among the idolaters, that any good should 
be sent down unto you from your LoiiD : but God will 
appropriate his mercy unto whom he pleaseth ; for God is 
exceeding beneficent. (105) Whatever verse we shall abro- 
gate, or cause thee to forget, w'e will bring a better than 


from five to five liundreLl.’’ — Hughes' Introduction to the Roman Urdfi 
QurdUy 1876, p. xix. 

Tlie Tfffslr FLdah'Ul-A:ih tltJHcribes llireo classes of pas- 

sages : (i.) vliere one verse or passage is substituted for another; 
(2.) wliore the meaning and force of a j>assage is abrogated by the 
additiou of anotlier passage, }>otli passages Iniing retained in tlie 
book ; and (3.) 'vvhcro the passage is removed taitirely from both 
the book and the memcjry of those who may have heard it. See 
on this biibject Tnlroduction to Muir’s Life of Mahonidy pp. xxii. and 
XX vi., also Preliminary Discourse, p. 110. 

Drill ckman, in his Notes on Isld.my draws from this passage the 
following conclusion : — ‘Gf God gave verses to Muhammad and then 
cancelUMl tliem, it utterly destroys the notion that tin; original of 
the present Quran, as we now liave it, was written on the prcscua ed 
table from all et<u-nity by God, If it be said that God tlioiight it 
better to withdraw some verses afUn* <le(danng them, it looks as if 
God, like man, did not know the fnlure ; ami as we do not know 
for a certainty what words were cancelled, we cannot tell which ^ 
verse it is be.st for us to attend to.” 

The (hictrine iT abrogation, as taught in this passage and others 
(xiii. 31 ) and xvi. 103}, sjmiiig up during Muhammad’s prophetic 
career as a matter of necessity. The propl)etic passages being deli- 
vered piecemeal, and generally as the r(‘ligi(jns or ]>olitical circnin- 
stances of the projdict demanded, it came to pass that some of the 
later deliverance's were contradictory to former omvs. The Jews, 
ever jdert in their opposition to the pretensions of tlie new religion, 
pointed out the discrci]>aiicies already maiiifot in the so-called reve- 
lations. Ohjections of thi.s order c<mld not but seriously irillucnce 
the x)oi)ularity of the proplrct amonjj his conuLrymen, and even 
jeo])ardise his credit in the eyes of his own followers. Under cir- 
cumstances like these Muhammad promulgated the doctrine of abro- 
galirm, a doctriiio which not only secured iXio. allegiance of those 
who.se faith had been shaken by Jewisli objections, Imt which has 
served to strengthen liis followers in all ages in their controversy 
with Jew.« and Christians. 

The claim of the commeiiUitors is: (i.) That God is a sovereign, 
and is therefore at liberty to change or abolish his laws at his own 
discretion ; (2.) that abrogation on his ])art does not imply any 
imperfection in the laws changed or abolished, as Jews and Chris- 
tians had declared, but that circumstances of time, place, &c., called 
forth new laws, rites, and ceremonies. All God’s laws, rites, and 
ceremonies, ordained for the guidance of liis creatures, are good and 
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it, or one like unto it. Dost tlioii not know that God is 
almighty ? (106) Dost thou not know that unto God be- 

longeth the kingdom of heaven and earth ? neither have 
ye any protector or helper except God. (107) Will ye 
require of your apostle according to that which was for- 
merly required of Moses ? but he that hath exchanged faith 


tnui for the time and under the circuinstances in which they wore 
given and for which they were inteTuled. 

Now, wliiie it may bo admitted tliat the abrogated passages of the 
Qiii-iiii may tlius )jc upheld against the objection that they militate 
against the pertection of the divine character, aasv.minr/, as Muslims 
do, llie inspiration of tlie Quran, yet this doctrine will not serve 
ihiiir purpose when applied to the alleged abrogation of the Scrip- 
tures of ilie Old and Now Testaments. 

On this point it becomes ns to admit freely that Goil has abro- 
gated in one age rites, ceremonies, and laws wliicli woio commanded 
in another. We claim this much in our controversy with Jews con- 
cerning the rites and ordiminccs of tlie Mosaic dispensation relating 
to clean and unclean meats, sacrifices and oUerings, the observance 
of certain feasts, holy days, ]>ilgrimagcs, &c. ^liis doctrine is clearly 
maintained by the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to tlie Galatians aiid 
by the autlior of the Ejustle to the Hebrews. 

But when the Muslim seeks to apply this principle of al>rogatiori 
to the, great cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith, as taught con- 
sistently tlirough out the whole Bible, and thus attenq^ts to reconcile 
the former Scriptures with the contradictory teachings of the Quran 
concerning the being and attributes of God, the Trinity, the Sonship of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, and tlie Atonement, not to mention historical 
facts and the .spirit of prophecy, the Christian does IViiriy taki*, excep- 
tion to tliis doctrine of abrogation. No amount of argunient can 
ever bo reconcile the Qur,in with the former Scriptures, which it 
proftisses to confirm, as to make it pos.sible to accept both a.s the 
Word of God. If the Bible be acknowledgetl to lie the W^ord of 
God (and every Muslim is bound to do so), then, all reasonalde con- 
cession to the doctrine of abrogation being made, the Q.uraii must 
still be rejected. 

Dost not thou knovj that God is Almixfldy ? This is given as the 
reason wliy God may abrogate any portitui of his Word. It is the 
reason given by all Muslim commentators. “ He can do as he 
]>lcases.'^ But God cannot lie. He cannot deny eternal truth, his- 
torical facts, and his own natnre. “ He cannot deny himself.^ 
Compare the teaching of Jesus in Matt. v. 17 . 

(107) T/itU nhich was formerly required of Moses? “ Jal.'lluddfn 
says that what the Jews re<piii*ed of Moses wa.s that they might 
see God manifestly. The Tafslr however, has it that tliey 

demanded that Mnharnmad should show tliem vsuch a complete book, 
given at one time, as was given to Moses. Whatever the allusion 
may be, one thing is evident, viz., that Muhammad was troubled 
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for infidelity, liath already erred from the straight way. 
(108) Many of those unto whom the scriptures have 
been given, desire to render you again unbelievers, after 
ye have believed ; out of envy from their souls, even 
after the truth is become manifest unto them; but for- 
give them, and avoid them, till God shall send his corn- 
suL3. mand; for God is omnipotent. (109) lie constant in 
prayer, and give alms; tand what good ye liave sent 
before for your souls, ye shall find it with God; surely 
God seeth that which ye do. (110) Tliey say. Verily none 
shall enter paradise, except they who are Jew's or Christians : 
this is their w'ish. Say, Produce your proof of this, if ye 
speak truth. (Ill) Nay, but he who resigneth himself to 
God, and doth that which is right, lie shall liave his rewaird 


and displeased at the dispoKsiiion of his followers to riM[Turo uf Iiini 
similar evidence of his ])rophctic mission to that given by Moses.” — 
NotcH on Uoma/i Urdu Qurdn. 

(108) Ont of envn from their souls, d'C, See notes on vcr. 89. 

Jiat J'orr/ive them, and avoid th&ni. These words indicate the policy 
of Muhammad, so long as lie was too weak to use the more convincing 
argument of the sAVovd in the controversy willi the powerful Jewisli 
tribes of Madina. The faithful were not to wage war against tliem, 
hut to forgive them, and to prevent tliciv exercising any evil 
inlluence, they were to be avoided. Uie Tafsir-i-ltauji j.araphrases 
this passage thus : “Forgive and pass them liy, until God reveal liis 
command concerning their slaugliter or tlicir "payment of tribute.” 

(lOU) Bii constant in prayer. Prayer is the first of the fiv(? priii- 
ei])al duties of the ^luslini. It consists in tin* ullering of ascriptions 
of praise to the deity with supplication for divine hles.3ing five times 
a day. The times for prayer arc : (i.) In the evening at four minutes 
after sunset ; (2.) just after nightlall ; (3.) at daylnvak in tlie morn- 
ing ; (4.) at noon, as soon as the sun begins to dt^cline Irom the 
meridian; (5.) midway between noon and sunset. See also note on 
vcr. 42. 

And alms. The giving of zakdt, or h?gal and o})Iigatory alms, is 
anotlnir of tlie five duties. The idea was pr(d)ahly borrowed from 
the Jevdsli tithes. See note on ver. 42, and Preliniiiiary Disctmrse, 
p. 172. 

(110) They say, Verily none shall enter paradise, except they who are 
Jews or Christians. “Tliis yiassage was revcLded on occasion of a 
dispute which Muhammad liad with the Jews of Madina and the 
Christians of Najran, each of them asserting that those of their 
religion only sliould be saved.” — ISale, Juldluddtn. See* note on 
ver. 61. 

(111) iVi/y, hut he who resiyncth himself to God, and doth that xohich 
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with his Lord : there shall come no fear on them, neither 
shall tliey be grieved. ^ ^ 

II (112) The Jews say, The Christians are granw.hd on Li ii* 
nothing; and the Christians say, The Jews are grounded 
on notliing; yet they hath read tlie scriptures. So like- 
wise say they who know not the scripture, according to 
their saying. But God sliall judge l)etweeii tliem on the 
day of the resurrection, concerning that about which they 
notv disagree. (113) Who is more unjust than he who pro- 
hibiteth the temples of God, that his name should 1)e re- 
membered therein, and who hasteth to destroy them ? Tliosc 
men cannot enter therein, but with fear: (114) they shall 


is rifjht, th:. Hero we liave first a ileiiial of tlie teaching of Jews 
and Cliristijins that a profesniou of, and obedience to, the retpiire- 
inents of their religion is neces.«ary to salvation. As this is also 
tlie teaching of tlie Muslims, the force of this denial of it liy 
Muhammad can only bo evaded liy the. convenient doctrine of abro- 
gation. Secondly, wo have Jiere a <leclaratiun that resignation to 
the will of God arid right doing, which Jahlliiddin jiiter'prets as 
‘*a.sserting the unity of God,” arc the sole conditions of salvation. 

^ If so, then men are still under the law, and so cannot he suyimI, 
seeing none can fullil its requirements. If so, then the Gospel of 
Jesus, which the Quran claims to have attested, is untrue. 

(112) The Jews sny^ The ChnsticDts are yrounded oa notJnnfj, dr,, 
‘*The Jews ami Christians are here accused of denying the trutli 
of each otlu’^s religion, nr)l.withstandiiig they read the Siu ipturos ; 
whereas the IVntateuch hear.s testiiinjiiy to .Jesus, and the Gospel 
bears testiinony to Moses.” — Sale, Jaldlmhl'm, 

Yet they both read the SiTijiturts, This is further testimony to the 
Jewish and Christian Scripturirs, as not only extant and in gcnoral 
use among Jews and (^dirislians, Init also to their cnjdihility. The 
plain inference from this passage is that Muhammad regarded them 
as genuine. 'Whence then the ground for the charge made by him 
that the Jews and ChristiaiLS changed and corrupted their Scriptures 
(ver. 41) ? The answer is, that lie did not charge upon them the 
crime of corru[)ting the text, but of i)Lrverlin(j and conccalin/j the 
meanimj of their Script unss. 

The charge made by mndeni Muslims as to the corruption of the 
Bible text cannot be jmstitled by any fair inteipretation of the 
Quran. This is an arrow borrowed from the quiver of Cliristiaii 
infidelity. 

T'hey who knoiv not the Scripture. The heathen Arabs, wlio sided ■ 
witli Jews and Cliristian-s in their debates, 

(Jlt3, 114) TIVio is more unjust than he who prohibit eth the temples 
of God, Sc. “Or liindereth men from i>aying their adorations to 
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liavo shame in this world, and in the next a grievous 
punishment. (115) To God hdongdh tlie east and the 
west ; therefore whithersoever ye turn yourselves to pray, 
there is the face of God; for God is omnipresent and 
omniscient. (110) Tliey say, God hath begotten children: 
God forbid ! To him helongetli whatever is in lieaven, and 
on earth; (117) all is possessed by him, the Creator of 

God in tliose sacred }dacos. Tlii.s says Jal:iluddin, was 

rovealc<l on news being brought that tlie. Uoiuans liarl spoiled the 
tonude of Jtirusalein ; or else when the idolatrous Arabs obstructed 
]\luhainniad’s A’isiting the t.eiH]>]e of Makkah in the expedition of al 
lindaibiya, wbich baY>pened iu the sixth year «)l’ the Hijra/' — 

Dut Rodwadl points out that this Averse is niisj)laced here, in case 
it has reference to tlic Makkans Avlio obstructed Miilianiiruura visit to 
the Kaabah in tlie sixth ;v'ear of tlie Ifijra. 

“ Muhaniniad little thought how this verse foreshadowed his anc- 
cessnrs. I'he Moscpie of Omer at Jerusalem and the Mo^•<juc of Si. 
Sophia will occur to the reader.”-- /*V//u7:m(u/.s Noiai on Inlani. 

ThoHd men cannot enttr therein hut vnfh fear. This vm’so is referred 
to as tiiithority for excliidiug Christians from the Musjid, especially 
from the Kaabali, 

(1 15) fl^hitliersoever 7 /e t urn yonrselves to pray^ there is the face of God. 
Tliis A'(irsti is regarded by all commentators as abrogated, by ver. 
145. It is said to IniA'c been reveaicil iiij the interval between the < 
abrf)gation of the command to ]>ray toward Jerusalem and the final 
command to turn tOAvard !Makkaii. A multitude of stories liaA'^e been 
invented to ex])lain the verse, hut their recital Avould be uiiprolit- 
able. 

For God is omni/yi'e.sent and omniscient. This is gi\’^eri as the reason 
for requiring no Qibla, Ea'cii the Mn^lim must be struck with the 
A^ery strange inconsistency belAA^eeii this reasonable stateinont and 
the reason assigned iu ver, 145 for tlie command to turn to Makkah 
as the Qibla. 

(116) They say, God hath beyoltim. children. “ 7’his is spoken not 
only of the Ghristians and of the Jcaa's (for they are accused of 
ludding Uzair or Ezra to be the Son of God), but also the pagan 
Arabs," Avho imagined the angels to be daughters of God.” — Sale^ 
Tafslr-i~ Rauji. 

Tliis charge indicates the ignorance of the Arabian prophet. 
Neither Jew-s nor Christians ever said God begot children iu the sense 
here ascribed. The charge was probably due to an inference dniAvn 
from the language used by Christ ians, and perhaps by Jcavs, in speak- 
ing of Christ and liis peo]de as the “ Son of God ” and “the children 
of God.” The charge against the Jews that they called Ezra the Son 
of God (cliap. X. 30) is entirely without proof, and altogether beyond 
the region of probability. 

(117) and it is. llie doctrine that God creates out of nothing 
is here clearly recognised. Also hia entire sovereignty over all things. 
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heaven and earth ; and when he drececth a thing, he only 
saith unto it, Be, and it is. (1:18) And they who know 
not the sci'qditres say, Unless God speak unto us, or thou 
show us a sign, we vAll not helieve. So said tlioso before 
them, according to their saying: their liearts resemble 
each other. We have already sliown manifest signs unto 
people who firmly believe; (119) we have sent tiiee in 
truth, a bearer of good tidings and a preacher ; and thou 
shalt not be questioned concerning the companions of 
hell. (120) But the Jews will not be pleastid with thee?, 
neither the Cliristians, until thou follow their religion; 
say, The direction of God is the trm direction. And 
verily if thou follow their desires, after tlie knowledge 
which hath been given thee, thou shalt find no patron or 
protector against God. (121) They to whom we have 


(118) Or thou show ns a 'Hi is passage, points to the strong 

pressure brought to bear upon l\rti]i{iiiinia«i, not only by elews and 
Christians, but also by tlic Aralis, in llieir constant deimind for 
inirac.les. Such passages also clearly show that Muluiininad wrought 
• no niiraclos. 

}ye have alrcculy shovm manifest shjtis, Muhammad here probably 
alludes to tlie verses {Aydt^ signs) of the Quran as iiuinifosl signs to 
believers. 

(liaj We have sent ihee . . . a Tins is Muliammad's 

claim concerning himself. Ho ever sets liiinself forth as a preacher, 
yet as a mes-senger of God, an apostle, by whom the Quriin was to Ije 
conveyed to ami enforced U])on the world. I’he power l>y which it 
was to be enforced, at tlie time ibis passage was written, was persiia- 
sion. The X‘ains conse(|uent on unbelief were the x>ains of hell- lire. 
Jjclievers were not yet made by the ]K>wer of the swoid. 

7’hou shalt not he (luesiioncd concerning Ike companions of hell. The 
Tafslr Hnsaini says these W’ords were spoken in reply to the imxuiry 
of Muhammad coucerning his parents who hail died in idolatry. 
The meaning, however, seoin.s to be tbal the prophet 'was not to 
dLsinite, but simply to jn'odmm the truth. If men would not believe, 
the responsiliility rested with them. They thereby xu'uved them- 
selves to be companions of hell. 

(120) Until thou follovj their religion. We leani from this ])assago the 
growing division between the Jews and Christians and Muhaniinad, 
who is now regarded as teaching doctrine. -which is far from attesting 
the faith of Abraham, M.o.ses, and J esus. Even Muhammad roctigiiiscs 
“ their redigion ** as different from his own, but yet diirorcnt only as 
heresy differs from orthodoxy. 

(121) They to whom we hare given the look. Sale, in his translation, 
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given the book of the Qiirdn, and who read it with its true 
reading, they believe therein; and wlioever believeth not 
^ tliereiii, tliey shall perish. 

R 15 ' II (122) 0 children of Israel, remember my favour 
wherewith I have favouretl you, and tliat I have pre- 
ferred you before all nations; (123) and dread the 
day wherein one soul shall not make satisfaction for 
another soul, neither shall any compensation be accepted 
from tliem, nor shall any intercession avail, neither shall 
they be helped. (12-1) Itemxniher ^^^hen the Loiil) tried 
Abraham by certain w'ords, which he fulfilled : God said, 
Verily 1 will constitute thee a model of religion unto 
mankind; he answered, And also of my posterity; God 
said, IMy covenant doth not comprehend the ungodly. 

supplies tljc* words the Qunhi^’ after iliis sentence. Some Afiisliiii 
coniine ntators undcrstanil the passage in tlio siiiini wjiy ; but the 
eontiincnt of the wliole passage, as well as the intcipretation of nn)St 
Muslim commentators, is against it. Tlie refeomce is to the Jewish 
and Oliristian Wcriplures, and the meaning uf the passage then is, 
‘‘The direclion of God js the true diieclion,'^ Islam, and those 
Jews and Christians who read their own kS(‘ri]>tures “ with its true 
reading,” i.c., who do nut cJiange or twist the evident import thereof, 
“tln;y believe therein.” 

AVe have in this passage a distinct witness of Aruhamm.ad liiinself 
to the genuineness and credibility of the Scriptures extant in his 
own time, ami in use among Jews and Christians. 

(122) 0 children of Israel, . . . / have in'eferrvAl yem htfore all 
ie.i “ until the time of Muhammad. Tlien the descendants 
of Islimaol were not so approved by Goil.” — Brinchnan’s Notes on 
Islam, 

This verse and the next are identical with vers. 46 and 47. 

(124) liemember v.:hea the Lord tried A braham, “ God. tried Abraham 
chiefly by commanding him to leave his native country and to offer 
his sob. But the commentators suppose tluj I rial here nieant related 
only t(.) some particular ceremonies, such as circumcisitm, pilgrimage 
to the Kaabali, several rites of purification, and tlie like.” — ^ale, 
^yhick he fnliilled. Which Abraham fulfilled by leaving his home 
and cimntry, and, as Muslims believe, by offering up Ismail as a sacri- 
fice. See chap, xxxvii. 101-107, 

Verihj I will consiUute thee a model of religion. “ 1 will establish 
thee the leader of the people.” — JSavart/, 

“ I have rather (?xpresseil the iiieaning than truly translated the 
Arabic word Imdni, whicli answei's to tlie Latin Antisles, This title 
the Muhammadans give to their priests who begin tlie ju’ayers in 
their mosipies, and whom all the congregation follow.” — iSa/e. 
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(125) And w'lien appointed the holy house of irahhah to 
be a place of resort for mankind, and a place of secnrity ; 
and said. Take tlie station of Abraham for a place of 
prayer; and Ave covenanted with Abraham and IsmafI, 
that they should cleanse my house for those who should 
compass it, and those who should be devoutly assiduous 
there, and those who should bow down and worship. (12G) 


(125) The holy home. “That is, the Kaubah, wliich is usually called, 
by Avay <»!' eiiiiiieiice, the hfmae. Of the suiictily of this ljuihliiig and 
other parlieulars relating to it, see the Preliiijiiiary Discourse, p. 

1 80.’' — Sale. 

The sUdion of Ahraham. “A place so called with in the inner 
enclosure of the Kaabah, where they pretend to show the print of his 
f<jot in a stone.’’- — Sale. 

According to the Tafrir-i-Ravfi, Abraham visited tlie house of 
Ismail in his al)Seiice, but not liking the treatment ho recoivo<l 
from his wile, h;fL with her a message for his sun, which was under- 
stood by Ismail to express a desire that he should divorce his wife. 
This he did, Avhen he married another. Abraham came again iji the 
absence of bis son, and being urged by his daughter-iii-laAv to descend 
from bis camel and to permit her to wash his head, he deedared that, 
owing to a voav not to leave liis camel till he had com]deted his 
♦ journey, he could not get down. Being pressed, however, lie so far 
consont(‘d, that with otic foot on his camel and the other (ui a stone 
he had his hea<l Avaslied ! This is “the place of Abraliam.'’ 

And ‘ire covenanted with Ahrahavn and hmall, d-c. The ])nr])»'»se of 
this passage seems to have been: (i.) To conlirm in Arab minds their 
own traditions re.specting Abraham and Ismail as the founders of 
lh(‘^ tem]»Ie at Makkah, and (2.) to present the p>ro|>het of Ai-abia as a 
lefonuer ol' ^Makkan idolatry, as Abraham was said to have been. 

Tliroughout the Qiiriln Mnhaiiimad endeavours A’cry adroitly on 
the one iuind to imitatt* the Old Tcslamonl proj;)hots, and on the 
Ollier to make it appear that the circniiistances of trial and o|)po.sitiuu 
under Avhich the Old Testament jjrophcts laboured Avere precisely 
Kiiuilar to those under Avhicli lie laboured. 

Dor nmst satisfiictory reasons hir regarding this Avhole Muslim 
history of jcXbraham aud Ismail as utterly unworthy of the least 
ci iidit, see Introduction to Muir’s of Mahomet, pp. cxciii., cxciv., 

and ceix. note. 

The adoptiiui of Arab and Jewish legend current in his day as 
true, and the proninlgation of it as of divine authority, might be 
reconciled Avith tlie theory that Muhammad, tlioiigh. self-deceived, 
yet Avas honest in his prophetic character. But Avhen we add to this 
his vacillation between the temples at ]\takkah and Jerusalem, fixing 
^ on the latter first, then expressing himself inditl’erent to either, and 
linally settling on Makkah, the inconsistency is a little too striking 
to tally Avith such a theory. 
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And when Abraham said, Lord, make this a territory o£ 
security, and bounteously bestow fruits on its inhabitants, 
such of them as believe in God and the last day ; God 
answered, And whoever belicveth not, I will bestow on 
him little ; afterwards I will drive him to the punishment 
of hdl~i\v^) an ill journey shall it be! (127) And when 
Abraham and Ismail raised the foundations of tlie house, 
saying^ Lord, accept it from us, for thou art he who hcareth 
and kuoweth; (128) Loud, make us also resignetl unto tliee, 
and of our posterity a people resigned unto thee, and show 
us our holy ceremonies, and be turned unto us, for thou 
art easy to be reconciled, and merciful. (129) Loud, 
send them likewise an apostle from among them, wdio 
may declare thy signs unto them, and teach them the 
book of the Quran and wisdom, and may purify them; for 
tliou art mighty and wise. 


(127) And when Abraham and Ismail raised the fovndations of the 

house, d*o. Muir, in liis Life of Mahomet, lntro(]i.i(‘.tion, pp. cxci. 
and cxcii., shows the whole story to be most clearly a legendary 
fiction. < 

(128) Lord, malce us also resirfned, “ The Arabic word is Jlf aslimuna, 
in the singular Muslha, w'liich the Aluliammadans take as a title 
peculiar to themselves. The Europeans generally write and pro^ 
nounco it Musalnian,^^ — Sate. 

Hod well has greatly improved the translation by retaining the 
original form of the Avord, “Lord, make us also Muslims, and our 
posterity a Muslim people^ <S 6 C. 

(129) Lord, seyid them likemise an apostle from among them, v^io mag 
declare thy signs unto them, ti-e. If these words had lKM?n jmt into 
the moutli of Moses, W'e might regard them as an allusion to Dent, 
xviii. 15 . As they stand, and regarde«l in the light of Muhammad's 
prophetic pretensions, the resemblance is probably accidental. 

Underlying tliese Avords there is the claim of the Qiiraish to be 
the children of Abraham, a claim which has little positivti evidence 
in its favour, ^riie negative proof derived from the fact that the Jews 
ncA^er denied it is, after all, va?ry much AA-eakened when Ave consider 
that a claim to be an Ishinaeliic Ai^oiild be a matter of small interest 
to a JcAA' ; besides, the general ignorance of Arabia an<l its people 
prevalent everywhere would naturally lead them to regard all Arabs 
as Ishmaelites. Under such circumstances, the silence of the JeAVs 
carries little Aveight A\'ith it. 

And vjisdom, i.e., the meaning of the Qur.in, or its declarations 
as to things required and forbidden, as to things clean and unclean, 
and thus tlmnigh the laAV to purify them.” — Tafsir-idiauji, 
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II (130) Who will be averse to the religion of Abraham, 
but he whose iniiid is infatuated? Surely we have 
chosen him in this world, and in tliat which is to 
come he shall be one of the righteous. (131) When 
his Lord said unto him, Kcsign thyself unto me; he 
answered, I liave resigned myself unto the Lord of all 
creatures. (132) And Abraham bequeathed this relu/ioii 
to his children, and Jacob (Ud the mme, sayiwj, My 
children, verily God hath chosen tliis religion for you, 
therefore die not, unless ye also be resigned. (133) Were 
ye present wdien Jacob was at the point of death ? when 
ho said to his sons, Whom will ye w'orship after me? 
They answei'ed, We will worship thy God, and the God 
of tliy fatliers Abraham, and Ismail, and Isaac, one God, 
and to liim will we be resigned. (134) That people are 
now passed away, they have what they have gained, and 
ye shall liave wliat ye gain ; and ye shall not bo ([uestioned 
coiicerning that wliicli tliey have done. (135) They say, 
Become Jews or Christians that ye may be directed. Say, 

(130) Thereliiflon of Abraham., Islam. Wliilst siicli laiij^ungo 
was intoiKled to scrvi^ the piir|)o.<o of wintiinj^ tlio Jews, it expresserf 
no real concession to them. Jii so far as they diUerod from Islfun, 
just so far had the}/ departed from ‘Hlie religion of Abraliain.” 

(132) And A braham. hequmthed thin relvpon to his children, and Jacob 
did the same, itr. That the religion referred to here is fslfini is 
evident from the latter part of the verse. Uinkostooil in tins sense 
intended hy Muhainiiiad, viz., thattln? Mirsliiu faith was the religion 
of Abraham and the patriarchs, this statement is false. Aceordingly, 
w-e have here a statement, which, if overthrown, carries with it the 
whole fabric of Muliainiiuidauisiii built upon it. Kither the religion 
of Islam was the religi(»n of Abraliam, Isaac, aTi<i Jacob, or it was not. 
If it was, let us have llie evidence of the foi'mer Scriptures, the 
witness of the former prophets. Failure liere must stigmatise the 
whole system as a lV)rgery. 

(134) They have ivkai they have yained. “Or, deserved. The 
Mnhammadan notion, as to the imputation of moral actions to man, 
wdiicli they call ejuin or acquisition, is sulUcicntly explained in the 
Preliminary Discourse,” p. i ^6.— bale. 

Ye shall not he questioned concerning that xvhich they have done. 
Neither their virtues nor their vices will be accredited to yon. 
Every man shall answer for his own sin. See clia]). xxxv. 19. 

(135) 2he}/ say, Tkcoine Jews or Christians, that ye nuty he directed. 
Say, Nay, <£?c. We here learn the estimate wdiich Muhammad put 

y 
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f, we follow the religion of Abraliarn tlie orthodox, who 
was no idolater. (136) Say, We believe in God, and that 
which hath been sent down unto us, and that which hath 
been sent dow^u unto Abraham, and Ismail, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the tribes, and that which ^vas delivered 
unto Moses, and Jesus, and that which was delivered unto 
the prophets from their Loud ; We make nb distinction 

u|Mui tlio an<l (niristiaiiity of ]ii« <lay. Tliey avito systems 

of idolatry: tlic* Je.ws regard Ezra as the Son of Uod, as the 
comnienlators allege; tlie Christians holding to a Trinity whitdi, 
witli Muhammad, eousisted of OW, Marif^ aiul Jems. See 'rhap. iv. 
169; comp, cliiij). V. 1 16, and chnx). xix. 36. The Muslim is 
taught to TX'ganl himsi'lf as a follower of that faith from which both 
Jew and Christian had wandered, the laith of Abraham, “who was 
no idolater.” 

The, orthodox^ Arabic ITovff meaning ojfc irho has turned from 
good to ba<l, or from had to gOf)d. Hm’c Ihe lueaniiig is one who 
has turiKrd from idolatry to the wairship of the true God. S(.re Uod- 
w-elhs nolo on cliap. xvi. 121. 

(130) N/?/, JVe heiie.ee in Ood^ and that irhich hath hten sent doini 
to vs, ii'C. No ]»assage in tint C)ur;in sets forth ima-e clearly than 
this the claims of Jshim. It in the one trne rdiiiion. of ail the pro- 
plods and irpostles^ of God. It was the religion of Ahi'ahfim, of IMoses, 
and of Jesus. U[Mai this foundation tlie whole stnadure of Islam 
stands. Tiie controversy between the (dirislian and the Muslim is, 
mainly, one as to fact. The principal ipiestion is, .Does Isidra con- 
serve vrithin itself the syslvin of spiritual truth, the historical, facts, 
and, the /dan of satraiion set forth in the teach hajs of the pal riarchs and 
prophets of IJic Old Tcsfanicnt dispensation, and of Jesus and h is Aposf les 
in. the Ken.: V This is the point w Jiich iMuslims ever sf^ek to (‘vavle, 
and ycd. this is ihe ])oint which, above all (dhers, they are hound, to 
lifstahlisii (see also a.h<ive on ver, 132). 

That v'hich hath been sent down nuio Atfraharn, d.c., . . . v-e 
wajee no disiinriion hchreen any of (hem. Two points of import- 
ance in the cciilruveisy with Muslims may he noted here First, 
it is liere ai-serfed that written reve]ati<’ns (hooks) like unto iJie 
Quran were “sent <lowm ” from God “unto Abraham, and Isnudl, 
and Isaac, ami .Jacob.” Where is the evidence of the trntli of tlnsse 
statements? Where the prrK>r that isniail was a ].iopliet at all? 
The Muslim will say tliat the testimony of the Quran is snllicient 
evi<lence. Tliis is the argument of Mulianimad himself in the next 
verse. Jlnt this samci statement declares that thoi wu'itings of Moses 
aial Jesus are, equally wnth the. Quran, to be regai-de«l as the inspinal 
Word of God. This is our .second point. If, now', the Scriptures i>f 
the Old and New 'restaineiits contradict or fail to corrol.torate these* 
assertions of the Quran, then the Qumn points to the evidence wdiich 
refutes its owm statements. The a.s.sertion of modern Muslim.s, that 
these Inxdis, the M ii tings of IVloses and Jesus included, are no longer 
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between any of them, and to God are wc resigned. (137) 
Now if tlioy believe according to wbat ye believe, they 
arc surely directed, but if tliey turn back, they are in 
schism. God shall support thee against them, for lie is 
tlie lioarer, the wise. (138) The baptism of God have ive 
and who is better than God to baptize? him do 


extant, and that the books in the liands of .Tows ninl Cliristian.s are 
either lbrL;eriec> oi- old copicn of llie Scripture so full of cun iij)t ions 
as to be no lon;^er credilde, is itseif evidence of the d<!speration of 
the Muslim apedogist. Such an assertion is, of course, iucapahle of 
j>roof. Notwithstanding, it is marvellous with what pertinacity the 
assertion continues to be nuule. 

(1117) If they turn hacky they are in mhism, M'bis last clause is 
traiislatetl in Rod well, ^'‘they ent thernsclves from youj^^ in the 
Tafm'-i-Uanfi^ ‘‘are in op|)OBitioii and enmity to you;’* in Alxliil 
Qddir’s translation, “ are oppose<l to you.*’ 

On his entry into Madina, Mubaimuad courted the favour of the 
Jews. -Hoping to bring them over to acknowledge his projthetic pre- 
tensions, ho ex])res.sed much reverence for the patriarchs of the Jews, 
and especially for Ahraham, “the orthodox.” A similar desire to 
win the inlluence of the Abyssinian “ Najasbi,” and the Ohri^^^ian 
tribes of Vainan, drew forth from him similar expressions of r(.'.-jject 
for Jesus. His was the rcdigioii of Ahraham, Jkloses, and Jesus. 

• Why should they not acknowledge liim, seeing he had Ixmui sent to 
contirni the Scriptures of both Jew arid Christian i His .ueighl>uurs 
and fcilhnv-townsmeii, the Jews, <leiiianded of him the proof of liis 
claim. Failing to satisfy this very reasonahle demaiul, hit soon found 
the Jews to l.)e his keenest opponents, whose objections he. could 
silence, save hy the assassin’s kijife and the fanatic’s sword. This 
verse marks the growing antix»at.hy towards tliese. Failure to obey 
the “prophet” was now evident aposta.^y frtuii Cod ; refusal t«> accejJt 
the doctrines of fslam, evidence of enmity toward the Muslim.^. 

God will sujrport thea ayaimt thern. The bloody tiiunipli over tlie 
Baiii Quraidba. and the Rani Nadliir is here foreshadowed. Argu- 
nient and Jiiiracle being denied him, Mnliaiiinnul still n lies on CoJ, 
AVitli this hiith he instigates the assassination of Abu Afak, of Kab, 
and Ibn Saniiia ; exiles tlie Rani Nadlnr and Qainucaa ; ami oniei s 
the slaughter of eight hundred men of the Rani Quraidba in rvdd 
blood. 

It is said tbat the blood of the Ivbalifah Otbiniiii, w hicli w^as shed 
by an assassin's hand wdiilc I'cading tlie Quran, fell upon the words 
of this verse. See Rod well in- loco. 

(138) The hapiurn of God have we received. Rodw'cll translates 
this passage, “ Islam is the bajdism of God,” but says, “ The t)riginal 
simply has ^ Bapiuin of God,^ This may be understood eit her of 
Ish'im generally, or, with Ullman, in the more restricted sense of 
circumcision.” 

Sale says, “ By baptism is to be understood the religion w hich (.lod 
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we ^vorship. (139) Say, Will ye dispute with us cou- 
ceriiiug God, who is our Lord, and your Lord? we have 
our works, and ye have your works, and unto him are w'e 
sincerely devoted. (140) Will ye say, truly Abraham, 
and Ismail, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes were 
Jews or Christians? Say, are ye wiser, or God? And 
w'bo is more unjust than he who hideth the testimony 
w'liicli he hath recewcd from God ? lint God is not regard- 
less of that which ye do. (141) Tliat people are passed 
away, tliey have wdiat they have gained, and ye shall have 
what ye gain, nor shall ye be questioned concerning that 
which tliey have done. 

jj (142) Tlic foolisli men will say, What hath turned 
\ them from tlieir Qibla, towards whicli they formerly 
J ’ 2 )n(ye(l? Say, Unto Goo iduwjeth tlie east and the 
west : he directetli whom ho pleaseth into tlie right 

iiirstilutod in tlie ; ])epau.Hc the signs of it appear in llio 

pfS’son wli(.) profitsses it, as the signs of water appear in llie clothes 
of lihn that is baptized ” 

Abdul Qadir t ranslates it “ The Colour of God,” and comments thus<‘ 
in the. margin : “The Christians liad a cnslom tliat when any one 
was iiitrodiioed into their rcdigion, they ])rcpared a yellow colouring 
matter with which they cohnire<.l the man’s clothes and person. 
Tliis Verse was spoken in o|)positi<m to this i)rac.tice.” The Ta/dr-i- 
llanfl. givi‘s the .same translati<ni, and reh;i’s it to the l)a]dism of 
infants by inimeision in water coloured yellow, which was used for 
their piiriti cation, lie nnderslands tlie verse to mean, “ that purifi- 
cation of Muslims from the con tami nation of idols by faitli in God.” 

Will ij^. disirnU with ns vo)ic*irniuij (A/d, dr. ? “These words 
■were rev(ialed becauae the Jews insisted that they first received the 
Scripture.s, that their Qihhi was more anciout, and that no propliets 
could arise among the Arabs ; and therefore if Muhammad was a 
prnpiiel , he must have been of their nation.” — Sale, JaUUnMm. 

(140) Jews or Christians, The author of the notes on the Rt)man 
Urdii Qur/iii calls attention to the unachronisiii of applying the 
names “Jew” and “(Ruistiau” to those who were dead centuries 
befon? tlieso titles liad any existencr*. 

Who ki.ddh the Usivoiony, dr. “Tlie Jews are again ac(niscd of 
corrupting ajul suppressing the prophecies in the Pentateuch relating 
to Muhammad.” — Sale. 

On til is subject see further Prelim. Disc., p. io 6 , and notes on 
verse 74 . 

(14ii) What hath turned than from their Qibla, dco, ? “At first, 
Muliaiumad and his Ibllovvcrs observed no particular rite in turning 
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way. (143) Thus have we placed you, 0 Amliam, an 
intermediate nation, that ye may be witness ngainst the. 
rest of mankind, and that the apostle may be a witness 


tlieir faces towards any certain place or ([iiarter of tlie world wln?ii 
they pi’ayed, it declared to be perhicUy indin’erent (ver*. 115). 

Afterwards, when the prophet fled to Matlina, he <lirecte(i lliern to 
turn towards the temple of Jerusalem (probably to iiit^Tatiale himself 
Avitli the Jews), wdiich contimiod to bo their Qibla ibr six or sc^v'cn 
moiitlis ; but (dthcr finding tlie Jews too intractable, or despairing 
otherwise to gain the. pagan Aral:vs, who could not foiget their respect 
to the temple of Alakkah, he ordered that prayers for the fut lire should 
be towards the last. Tliis change was made in the second year i j' 
tlie Hijra, and occasioned many to bill from him, taking otfeiic(‘ at 
liis inconstancy.” — Ja/dluddht^ 

The “foolish men were the Jews and the disafrecte*! among the 
people of Madina. Their folly consisted in their inability to recon- 
cile the statement of Mnliamiriad in ver. 115, ainl bis ]U’aotico, for 
fifteen iiioiitUs, in turning towards .lerusalcm, with tin* new command 
to turn towards the temi>le of the iilolaters. Every appeal to reason 
w'as de preen te<l, and those claiming the right of "private judgment 
•we.rii stigmatised as bails. All who faile«i to acipiiesce in every 
proposal of tlie “ ])rophet ” were disalfecled. Islam then, as nuAv, 
deTuande<l the entire svbrfii<sfo 7 t of the intellect, as w ell as I he \yill, to 
the dictum of the inrallible prophet of an unatti^sted revelation. 

• iSaif^ Unto God heloiKjet/i (he cast and the west. This is usc,»l as an 
argument to justify the chanf/e of Qibla. Ooil may do as lie pleasetli 
with Ids own. Tlui same statement is used in ver. 115 to show- that 
no Qilda was necessary on the ground that God is eveiy where i»reSirnt, 
“Whithersoever ye turn yourselves to pray, there is the face of 
God.” It is a very convenient argument that will both ]>rove the 
rationalily of turning from one Qibla to another, aiul at the same 
time disprove the necessity for a Qibla at all 1 

(143) Thus hare we 'placed yon^ () Arabians, rm intermediate 7 iation^ 
d-G. Savary translates thus ; “ We have established you, O chosen 
jieople, to bear witness against the rest of the nation, as your apostle 
will bear it against you.” 

Kodw’cll says, “A central i^cople,” instead of “ iiitermcdiate 
nation.” 

Sale says, ‘‘The commentators (Jaldbnhlin, Yahya, <tc.) will have 
the meaning to be, that the Arabians are lierc declared to be a most 
just and yood nation.” 

The idea inleinled seems to me to be this ; IMakkah witli tlie ivaabali 
being now constituted the sacred city of Islam, as Jerusalem with 
the temple w as the sacred city of the Jews, Arabia w^as thereby made, 
so to speak, the centre of the W'orld in matters of religion, ainl, con- 
sequeutly, the Arabians W'ore constituted witnesses for the true 
religion against the rest of mankind, even as Aluhainniad was a 
witness for Isldm against them, or, as Kodwell translates, “ in regard 
to them.” 
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against you. (144) We appointed the Qibla, towards 
which thou didst formerly only that we might know 

him who followeth the apostle, from him who tunieth 
hack on the heels ; though this change seem a great matter, 
unless unto those whom God hath directed. But Goi) 
will not romler your faith of none oUect; for God is 
gracious and merciful unto man. (145) Wo have seen 
thee turn ril)Out thy face towards heaven uyifh linccrtointy, 
hut we will cause tliec to turn thyself towards a Qibla 
tliat will j>]ease thee. Turn, tlierefore, thy face towards 
the holy temple of ]\faklcah ; and wlierever ye bo, turn your 
faces towards tliat '[dace. They to whom the scripture 
hath been given, know this to be truth from their Lord. 


Thus early we see llie idea of a uiiiver.sal I.slaiu diiveh>i30<l in the 
mind of Muiiaiinnad. 

(144) We appointed the Qihla^ , . , only that, ice viiyht knovj him 
irho /of loicdh the a posfle, from him mho turneth hark on the hcds. Many 
of ^i uhannnad’s rolloNVer."*, espeeially those who ha<l coine, ont iVoiu 
innf>n;^ the Jews, were ottended at the manifest inconsislency of 
ehanp:iTU.f the (Jihla from Jerusalem to tin; idolatrous city of l\lalikah 
wil.li its pantheon. Tliey naturally apod-aiised and returned to th< 3 ^t> 
faith of their tat hers. Muhammad now ]>r(;tonds that the chans'o 
was made as a test of their faith, whereas nothinj.^ is clearer than the 
fact, that, failing in his attem]>t to win OA^er t lie Jews by the defcnnice 
be had shown to their religion and the holy city, he now adopts a 
similar policy in recognising the Kaahah as the Indy place, towards 
AvViieh prayer is to l»e imule, in coder to conciliate, the favour of the 
Aral.»iaus. The duplicity and worldly policy of the “ prophet 'Mvas 
too manifest to escapi; the. notice of even many of his own disci])les. 
Those are the “ fools ” and ‘‘ disalfected.’^ When facts were against 
the jirojdiet of AraViia, it. was only so imi<*h the Avor.-e for the facta ! 

/j fd- ft Oil v:ill not rendf-r your faith of none effect, “ Or will not 
suffer it to go Avilhont its rcAvanl. Avhile ye prayed towards Jem- 
saleniJ'-- ,SV/^e. 

(145) Turn, therefore, thy focc toimrda the holy temple, dc, Abdul 
Qadir says that whilst Jerusalem was tlie Oihhi, Muhammad desired 
to turn toward the Kaahah, and ac<*ordingly jiraycd “toward heaven,” 
hoping for the command to cliaiigo the (^ibhi to Makkah ! • 

They to mhom the Scripture hath been yiven know this to he truth 
from. tJieir Lord; i.e., the Jews know that this change of Qilda is in 
accordance with the ilivine command. The Ta/dr-i-ltav/l iinder- 
Rtamls Christians to be also allvideil to under the expression “they to 
whom the Scri])ture hath been given;” but the circumstances under 
which the pa.ssage was written', viz., the final breach between Mu- 
haniiiiad and Judaism, Avould limit the axiplication here to tJio Jews. 
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God is not regardless of that which ye do. (146) Verily 
although thou shouldest show unto those to whom the 
scripture hath been given all kinds of signs, yet they will 
not follow thy Qibla, neither shalt thou follow their 
Qibla; nor will one part of tlieiu follow the Qibla of 
the other. x\nd if thou follow their desires, after the 

Of course, llie h<iv(i «^ii erjiuilly fit to Clirisliaiis. 

.Ill this verse we distinct traces of deliberate decejdiou ami 

falsehood on the. part of Mnhaiiiniml. (a.) In his pretending to hav(3 
been displease.i.1 with Jerusalem as the (^ibla. He had been praying 
toward it for fifteen nioiitlis, had taught others to ]nay in like 
manner, and had even ljuilt the first niosc^ue of Islam with the pulpit 
towards Jenisaleni. His ‘‘displeasure,” therefore, evidently grew out 
of his failure to win over tluj Jews, coupled with his desire to gain 
influence aimnig the Arabs by constituting their sacred city tlie 
Qibla (jf his religion, (b.) Again, the asseriion that the Jews knew 
by the teaching of tht;ir Scriptur*es that .sucli a change was fnmi tht^ 
Lord, is so plainly false as to render it impossible to account for it 
on any rational ground other than that of delilierate falu'ication. 

It may be said that Muliamniad wa.s deceived by tlie representa- 
tions of Ilia converts from Judaism. Jf so, it would truly siiow him 
to be the “ignoiaut prophet.” But it must )>e nunemhered that this 
is not the won! of Muiiammad, but, according to ^Jnhaniniiurs claim, 
the Word of Hod. Ho it is who is here, made to sanction “ the re- 
pre.seutiitions^^ of such converts. But reganling these statements as 
matle by Muhainniad, wc tldnk his character, his shrewdness, his pro- 
found kinvwltalge. i»f tlie men lie had to deal with, all coinhiin‘ to make 
the theory of his being liiuiself deceived exceedinglv iiuprobable. 

(14(J) 1 er/7// a.Uhowjh thoa sliouUest . . . aU I'iutis of d'-c. 
opposiliuii of the Jews had l»ecoine so decided as to leave no 
hope of a reconciliation. They now charged him with wor»hi]>]»ing 
toward a heathen temph^, ami with lickleness. Those* olijections ho 
now strives to meet by such “ revivUiLions ” as this. “Bui; it Avas the 
victory at Badr, one or two 7nonth.s after, and the subseijuciit hos- 
tilities agwnst the Joavs, Avliieh furnished the only elfective means 
for .silencing their ohjecti«)Us.'’ — Mulr^s Life of Mabomet, vol. iii. p. 45. 

Nor imil one jto/rt of tJirni follow the (Jibla of the other, “That i.s, 
each religion lui.s its OAvn (a[)j>ointed) Kibla ; he refers, at>parently, 
to Christian-s turning towards the east, and Joavs towards Jerusaleni ; 
whence Mahomet Avouhl argue a propriety in his having a peculiar 
and distinctive Kibla f or Isiam.” — Nuir^s Life of MahomM^ A^d. iii. 
p. 45, note. 

Muslim coinineiitator.3 refer the words to the Jews ami Christians. 
I think the reference is to Hie Jews entirely. 4'he pre.ceding 
and succeeding context seems to demand this limitation. Tlie Jiis-" 
tory of the passage seems also to demand it. The reference, then, 
may be to one of three possible differences of ojdniou anu>iig the 
Jews : (a.) Some may have (Questioned the jiropriely of \vor.shiQ)].>iiig 
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knowledge whicli hath been given tliee, verily thou wilt 
become one of the ungodly. (147) They to whom we have- 
given the scriy)tiire know our a])ostle, even as they know 
their own children; but some of them hide the truth, 
against their own knowledge. (148) Truth is from thy 
Lord, therefore thou shalt not doubt. 

II (149) Every sect hath a certain tract of heewm to 
which they turn themselves ; but do ye strive 

to run after good tilings ; wherever ye be, God will 
bring you all back at the rmirrcdion, for God is al- 
rnighty. (150) And from what place soever thou comest 
forth, turn thy face towards the holy temple ; for this 
is truth from thy Lord; neither is God regardless of 
that which ye do. (151) Ifroni what place soever thou 
comest forth, turn thy face towards the holy temple; 
and wdierever ye be, thitherward turn your faces, lest 
irieu have matter of dispute against you; but as for 
those among them who are unjust doers, fear them not, 

towards any Qibla, seeiii" the holy t(‘.inp]e was daslroycid ; or 
{b.) the allusion may be to those who had espoused the cause of 
Islam ; or, (c.) what is most probable, rehjrence may he had to the 
ancient diirerence in the holy mounts of Jew and Samaritan (John 
iv. 20 and rcferen(*{\s\ 

(147) The]f to U'hom ice have (jiven the Scriphm know our apostle, 
even as they know their ovm children. “ That is, llu* Jews are really 
convinced uf the truth of Muhammad’s mission.’*— 

Is not the allusion to Ihose who had now become tbo converts 
of Islam'? Such a view is favoured by the con dud in^^ sentence, 
“but some of them hide the truth,’' &c., referriiij^ to tlie unbelieving 
J ews. If it do not have .such a reference?, then we must place this state- 
ment in the catalogue of deliberate fabrications. See note on ver. 145. 

According to AbJul Qadii’’j3 translation, the reference is not to 
Muhammad but to the ]»ropriely of the change of Qibla. The pas- 
sage then merely reiterate.s the .statement of ver. 145. 

(148) Truth is from iky Lord. ^I’he “truth ” nderred to Iiere i.s 
the new doctrine of the Qibla. See the same expression in vers. 
145 and 150. 

( 151 ) Lest wen have natter of dispute against you, MnJiaminad had 
acquired sulliciont experience of the injury likely to be inflicted 
ii]»ou bis religion by disputes concerning the proper Qibla to allow 
the possibility of any such disputes in tlie future. All must here- 
afl(jr turn toward Makkah in pi-ayer. 

UnjxiHt doers; i.e., Jews and disaflected Arabs. 
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but fear mo, that I may accomplish my grace upon you, 
and that ye may bo directed. (152) As we have sent 
unto you an apostle from among you, to rehearse our signs 
unto you, and to purify you, and to teach you the hook of 
the Qnrdii and wisdom, and to teach you that wliich ye 
knew not: (153) therefore remember mo, and I will re- 
member you, and give thanks unto me, and be not unbe- 
lievers. 

(152) An ftpoftUfi from amowf you. The former luitions, thus dis- 
tinguished, liaving rejected their propliels, are liere regauled as 
apostates. (Compare with chap, x, 14. Tlie Arabs are now declared 
to he the chosen people of God, and, hvr iinpli(aitlon, Uie Ji'.ws are 
stignuitised as rejected of God. The ])olicy ot the “prophet” is now 
to flatter the ])alional pride of his countrymen, and to quicken their 
zeal for religion by the doctrine that they are now, as hclitivers, tiie 
favourites of Heaven. 

To rehearse our siyns, i.e., the verses of the Qiinln, regarded as self- 
evidently divine. 

To purify you from idolatry and ceremonial d e fd e men t. The 
TafsIrA-Uaufi adds, “He (the apostle) asks psrdon for you, that you 
may be pure frojii your sins.” Muhammad, lioweve.r, lutver claimed 
any such mediatorial oHice. In tlie Quran lie repeatedly rejc^cts tlio 
hlea of a mediator altogether. See chap. vi. 50 ; vii. 1S8 ; xxxix. 42, 
&c. Islam reipiires no mediator ; Muslims will be saved beca use th cy arc 
MusUmH, 

The fact, however, that Mnhammad has been constituted a medi- 
ator by his followers, notwithstanding the teaching of the Qurdn, 
constitutes a powerful argument against Islam. Muslims, like other 
fallen nnui, feel their nee<l of a mediator. ITioy chose Muliainma«l 
f(»r their intercessor ; but the Qurdn rejects the irlea altogether. See 
I'hap. xliv. 41, 42, ?ind references noted above. Islam, therefore, fails 
to satisfy the felt wants of sinful men everywhere. 

The booh of the Quran. Tlie term hook, whicb is here used to de- 
scribe the collection of passages of Muhammad's revelation, gives us 
reason to believe that the Quran was recorded in book form in the 
dayS'of Muhammad himself. It is so often referred to under this 
appellation — the same a4?i is applied to the writings of Moses — as to 
leave the impression that numerous copies were extant among the 
Muslims. 

(1.53) Remonher w^., and I will rememher you. The TafArA-llav.fi 
comments on tliis as follows: — “Eemeinber me with gifl-s, tbat I 
may rememher you u ith favours ; or remember me v ith worship, that 
I may riuuember you with benefits ; or remember me with prayer, 
tbat I may remember you with blessings ; or rememlior me among 
the people, that I may remembei* you among the angels.” 

This passage, with the commentary, expresses the legal spirit of 
]M\ihammailanism, notwithstanding the constant declaration that 
God is “merciful and gracious.” 
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ii * II (154) 0 irve believers, beg assistance with patience 
and prayer, for Goi) is with the patient. (155) And say 
not of those who are slain in fight for the religion of 
God, tliat they are dead; yea, they are living: but ye do 
not understand. (15G) We will surely prove you by 
ajjlidiny you in some measure with fear, and hunger, and 
decrease of wealtli, and loss of lives, and scarcity of fruits : 
but bear good tidings unto the patient, (157) wlio, when a 
misforuine befalleth them, say, Wo are God’s, and unto 
him sliall we surely return. (158) Upon tliem shall be 


(155) And say uni of t/wsa loho are slain in fiijlil for Ike reliyian. of 
Oodj that tliey are dead. Itorlwell remlejs “in liglit’’ by the pliiuse 
“ on (h.H]’.s patli.” 

“ Tilt; original worths are literally, n-ho are slain in tJie v:ay of Gotl ; 
by which e\pr(*.ssion, IriMpiently oc.ciiiTiiig in the Qiiian, is always 
meant war luulcrtaken against unbi;lievcrs f(.)r the propagation of 
the MiihaTniuiulan faith.” — i^ate. 

Abdul Qiulir says “that believers are here ejicouragcd. to labour 
an<l gather strength for the crusade,” 

tluoj are living. “'I’he souls of martyrs (fur such they esteem 
those, who die in battle against inlidtds), says Jahlluddi'n, are in 
the crup.s of green birds, which have liberty to tly wherever they 
please in [laradise, and feed 011 the fruits tlieroof.” — Sale. 

(150) ir<; u'iU snrebj prove you by atllicting you in some measure 
with fear and hunger^ dc. This passage, beginning with ver. 154, 
was iiitemlcd to comfort tho.se who liad lo.^t friends among the slain 
at the battle of Badi*, and also those of the companions who, having 
sufiered loss of property and health in the emigratiini from Makkah, 
had not yt;t enriched themselve.s by the plunder of tlie caravans of 
the unbelievers. 

(157) Wc are God's, a7id unto him shall we surely return. “An 
expression frequently in the mouths of the Muhammadans when 
under any great atllictiou or in any imminent da]igcr.”-~AS'a/«. 

This sentence is believed to be laden with merit to those who use 
it in circumstances of trial and atiiiction. Even when the trial is 
past, if the j»ious' repeat it at the remembrance of their grief, it is 
said to bestow great merit. The commentators liave drawn from 
this verse ami th<^ one following the doctrine that sin is 'washed 
away from the souls of believers by means of suffering. The Tafsird- 
liauji declare.s, on the auth<jrity of Tirmuzi and others, that the man 
who has lo.st three suns by death may be ab.soltitely certain of enter- 
ing paradise ; the gates of hell, or rather purgatory, are closeil 
against liirn, and much more to the same elTect. Alllicdou is there- 
fore submitted to by the Muslim in the perfect assurance that he 
will be the r(!cii>ieiit of blessing hereafter. Thus it is robbed of its 
uses as a warning or as a judgment from God on account of siji. 
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blessings from tbeir Loud and mercy, and they are the 
rightly directed. (159) Moreover Safa and Marwah are 
tim of the riionurnents of God : whoever therefore goeth on 
pilgrimage to the temple of Makkah or visiteth it, it shall 
be no crime in him, if lie compass them both. And as for 
him who voluntarily pcrformeth a good work; verily Goo 


(159) Moremxr Stifd and Marujah are. two of the ononnmenta of God, 
d'C. Siivaiy transliiteri tliin vorsto as follows: — lie who shail have 
perfor/iitd the idUjrimage of MaLkah, andahaU hare vUited the hofy home, 
shall he exempted from offeriny ait expiatory victim, 2^'ovidcd that he 
maketh the ctraiii of those two mountains. He who yoeth heymul what 
the precept refiuireth shall experience the gratitude, of the Lord.'^ 

“ Sala ainl Mavwa avo two loountaiiis near Makkah, whoruoii Avere 
aucioTitly tAVo idtjjs, to which the j)a;4aii Arabs used to ]>aA^ a super- 
stilioiis veneration (IVdiin. Disc., p. 42). Jalahiddiii say.s tin’s 
I)assa;4e Avas r(‘veii 1 od because the folloAvers of ]\lnhannnad nia<le a 
S(u*uple of J^uing round tliese mountain:?, as the i(h»laters did. But 
the true reason of Ijis alloAving this relic of niicieiit siiperstition setnns 
to be the ditficnlty he huind in prcAHUiling it. AbuM Qslsim Hiba- 
tallali thinks these last Avords are ahrogat(‘(l hy tliose otlier, Who will 
njeci the religion of Alu'ahani, cjxe.pt he who hath infainnied hu soul? 
(ver. 130). So that he Avill have the meaning to be (juite contrary 
to the letter, as if it had heen, it shall he no ci'inie in him if he do not 
co7npa,ss them, IIoAvever, the exj»osjtors are all against him, and 
tlie cereirnniy of running bctAVceii these tAVo hills is still observed at 
the pilgrimage*' (Prelim. Disc., p. 187). — Sale, 

The Tafslr-i-ftavji and Tnfstr Fatah at a::h: relate that in former 
times two pillars woie erected on these two hills to cojunieinorate 
the judgment of (lod upon tv'o nonible sinners, Asjif, a man, ami 
Njiila, a woman, Avho had commilted a<hilteLy iji the holy Kaabah. 
AVhen the people fell into idolatry they wt)rsliipped tliese as images 
of God. This Avorsliip ]\l.uliaTnina<l abolislied, Avlu'renjion some 
doubted the propiaety of going round these liills. This verse aaus 
revealed to remoA^c their scruples. 

The true reason for this ^‘revelation” is given by Sale in his note 
quoted aboAX*. jVInhnmmad found it easier to break the idols of his 
countrymen than to overcome tlicir superstitions, heuce the tolera- 
timi of an idolatrous custom, Avliicli the coinmeutators Avould ha\'e 
us believe to be a relic of the religiim of Abraham. 

God is yra.iefnL The author of the aiotes on the Homan Urdu 
Quran says, “ The teaching of this verse is that AvlioeA’cn* perfoiins 
the pilgrimage to the Kaabah, according to the commandment, has 
great merit ; hut he Avho of his oavu acconl makes the circuit of these 
tAA^o mountains, lias such great reward that G‘>d becomes grateful 
and obligated to him ! ” lie thou compares Avitli this the contrary 
teaching of the Bible (see Job xxii. 3, and Luke xvii. 10). 

But surely gratitude may be ascribed to God on the same principle 
that repentance is attributed to him in the Bible. 
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is grateful and knowing. (160) Tliey who conceal any of 
the evident signs, or the dii'ection which we have sent 
down, after what we have manifested unto men in the 
scripture, God shall curse them; and they who curse 
sliall curse them. (101) But as for those who repent 
and amend, and make known v:lLat they concealed, I 
will 1)0 turned unto them, for I am easy to be recon- 
ciled and merciful, (162) Surely they who believe not, 
and die in their unbelief, upon them shall be the curse 
of God, and of the angels, and of all men ; (103) they 
shall remain under it forever, their punishment shall not 
be alleviated, neither shall they be regarded. (164) Your 
God is one God ; there is no God but He, the most mer- 
ciful. 

II (165) Now in the creation of heaven and earth, and 


(160) The If who conceal any of the evident dyns, dt. ; i.e., the Jews. 
See note on ver. 145. 

In the Scripture, llodwell says, “ in the Book,'’ the alhksion being 
to Uie Jewish Scriptures. 

They who curse. The Tafsir-i-ltanfi understarids the reference to 
the “angels, men, and genii.” lie also promulgates the strange 
doctrine that wlicn Aluslims curse one anotlKir, seeing that curses 
cannot iifiect one of the faithful, they fall upon tlie Jews and others, 
who are justly exposed to a curse. 

“ Fahya iuterju-ets it of the curses which will be given to tlie 
wickcil, when they cry out because of Lluj |)unish,nient of the 
sepulchre (see Prelim. Disc., p. 127), by all who hear them, that is, 
by all creatures except men and genii.” — Sale. 

(161) Make hnoivn wbat tliey concealed, llodwell translates 
“ make known the truth,” of IslAm. 

(162, 163) Cfum thevi shall be the cur.ne of Gnd. These verses clearly 
teach that all are lost except Muslims. Their pimishnient is also 
eternal. 

Neither shall ihef/ he regarded. “ God will not wait for their re- 
pen tancc.” — Jala, luddin. 

(164) Your CM is one God. The passage beginning witli this verse 
and ending with verse 172 is probably Makkan. 'idie truth here 
enunciated is taught with equal clearness in the Bible (Dent. vi. 4, 
Mark xii. 29). It might have been addressed to Jews at Madina, but 
tlie verses following, being addressed to idolaters, decide against this 
view. The idolaters of the .Madina period of Muhammad’s ministry 
were siioken of in different terms. 

(165) TJiis verse, says the Tafslr-i-Ranfi, contains eight signs of 
divine pow'er, thereby demonstrating the superiority^ of the one true 
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the vicissitude of night and day, and in the sliip wliich 
saileth in the sea, laden Avith vdiat is profitable for man- 
kind, and ill the rain water wliich God sendeth from 
heaven, quickening thereliy tlie dead earth, and replenisli- 
iug the same with all sorts of cattle, and in the change of 
winds, and the clouds that are compelled to do service 
between heaven and earth, are signs to people of under- 
standing: (16(i) yet some men take idols beside God, and 
love thorn as with the love due to God ; but the true be- 
lievers are more fervent in love towards God. Oh, that 
tliey who act unjustly did perceive, when they behold 
their punishment, that all power belongeth unto God, 
and that he is sevore in punishing. (Ifi7) When those 
who have been followed shall separate themstdves from 


God over the. three, liinidred mid sixty hlols wliich the Makkans wor- 
shijiped. The Chrisliaii will he reminded of a. similar style of 
iir^umeiit used by the Apostle Paul at Lystra, and also at Atliens 
(Acts xiv. 15-17, and xviii. 24- 29). 

Compelled to do service, “ The original word signifies ia;o])erly that 
arc pressed or cowpclled to do 2^ersonal serrwe vdlhout hire, wdiicli kiritl 
of service is oftcni exacted by the Eastern primres of their subjects, 
and is called by the Grt^ek and Latin writers aiujaria. The Scrijitiire 
often mentions this source of coiiqnilsion or force, Matt. v. 41, xxvii. 
32, — t^aU. 

(10(5) Trnehdievers are wore ferreni iff hwe toirarrh God. Love to- 
wards God is liero recognised a.s a cliaiacteristic of ladievers. And 
yet this is a doctrine rarely taught in the ()uran. In the Christian 
Scrijitiu'es this doctrine may be coinjiared to Jonlan, flowing conti- 
nually ill an ever- widening stream throngli the length of t he ilnly 
Land ; but, in the (Juraii, it is like tlie occasional spring in the de- 
sert. The love of God is rarely presented as a motive to obedience. 

Oh, that they u-ho act viijustly did perceive. “ Or it may be trans- 
lated, Althouyh the uvgodly v:iU perceive, ike. But, sonic c()]hos, iiLstead 
oi'yara, in the third poj'son, read (am, in the second ; ami then it 
must be rendered, Oh, if thou didst see when the ungodlg beheld their 
punishment, — Sale. 

We have liere an illustration of the fact that the Quran, in its 
original text, is not entindy pure, as some writers seem to think. It 
has its various readings, like other ancient writings. A critical exa- 
mination of any considerahle number of old manuscripts woultl ])ro- 
bably reveal a great many more such readings than are now known. 
Yet it may be safely asserted that the text of the Qurdn is the purest 
of all works of a like antiquity. 

(167) Those who have been followed, dec, “ TIuit is, -when tlie 
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tlieir followers, and shall see the punishment, and the 
cords of relation between them shall be cut in sunder ; 
(168) the followers shall say, If wc could return to life, we 
would separate ourselves from them, as they have now 
separated themselves from us. So God will show them 
their works; they shall sigh grievously, and shall not 
come forth from the fire 0 / hell. 

II (IG9) 0 men, eat of that which is lawful and good on 
tlie earth ; and tread not in the steps of the devil, for he 
is your open enemy. (170) Verily ho commandeth you 
evil and wickedness, and that you should say tliat of God 
which ye know not. (171) And when it is said unto them 
■who heliece Follow that which God hatli sent down; 
they answer, Nay, but wc will follow that which we found 
our fathers practise. What ? though their fathcirs knew 
nothing, and were not rightb/ directed ? (172) The unbe- 

lievers are like unto one wlio crieth aloud to that which 
lieareth not so much as his calling, or the sound of his 
voice. They are deaf, dumb, and blind, therefore do they 


brojicliers or lu^ads of now sods sliall .'it the hist day forsake or \s':ish 
tlieir hands of tlK:it*di.scixdos, as if they were nut accoiiiplioes in tlieir 
siipersti I i 0 1 is. ” — ^ale. 

(1C8) 'f/w follmvers shall say., dr. There shall he mutual antipathy 
Viotween the loaders of false systtiuis nf rolipo’oii and tludr followers. 
They shall spend an, eternity of sij^ddnj,^ and ro|;ret in the ilanies of 
lieli: 

(ICO) Eat of that which is hiwfnl. Addressed to the Makkans, who, 
in the times of i. ignorance,” had <loparted from tlie religion of Ahra- 
]jam, and heinj^- idolaters, ate things forhithlen, especially swine's 
flesh. »Su fidthfully do Muslims obey this e« nnmand that they regard 
even tlie .muiie of the forbidden meat as polluting. 

The devil. Satan is the avowed enemy of maidvind, and the insti- 
gator to idolatry and hlasphemy. See eha]). vii. 16, 17. 

(171) We will follow that which we found our fathers practice, Tlie 
reproof here administered contains aii imptjrtaut rule which may well 
he urged upon modern Muslims themselves. Notlung is more mani- 
fest tlian their pfo'fect satisfaction with the roligion of their fathers, 
ami their iin\villingne.ss to cf)n.sider even the possibility of their 
fathers liaving l)een mistaken. Such texts as this are very useful for 
those who would arouse them to examine the grounds of their faith. 

(172) Like one who crieth aloady d-c. Al.)dul Qadir paraphrasea 
thus : “Teaching infidels is like calling to wild animals, wdio may 
hear a sound, but who do not understand.’' 
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Hot understand. (173) O true believers, eat of the good 
things which we have bestowed on you for food, and re- 
turn thanks unto God, if ye serve him. (174) Verily he 
hath forbidden you to mt that which dietli of itself, and 
blood and swdne's flesh, and that on which any other name 
but God’s hath been invocated. But he who is forced by 
necessity, not lusting, nor returning to tran>ifiressj it sliall 
bo no crime in him if he eat of those ihinrjs, for God is 
gracious and merciful. (175) Moreover they wlio conceal 
any 2 Mrt of the scripture which God hath sent down unto 
them, and sell it for a small price, they shall swallow into 


(173) A true helicver. A(Mriissed to tlui people of MikIiiim. See 
liotiwell on veJ*. 21. The exhortation coiTeHi)orul.s willi that of ver. 
169, uddi'essed to the Makkans. The teaching Jiero i.s, Injwever, 
move explicit, detailing tlie articles forbidden. 

The redundancy found here is probably duo to the judgnioni of 
tliose who ooinpiled tlie Qurdn under the rliroctiori of Ollunjin. Had 
tins ]»ortiaii of the (.ha|)ter been recited hy Alulianmiad hiniself, we 
ahoiihl not have this iinailey of Makkan arnl Aladi'na passages. A 
tradition, on the juithoiity of lludhaif/ih, relates that Ahdiaininad 
was in the habit of repeating tin* chapter of the Cow several times 
I during a single night, besides other porti«)ns of the. Quran (Alalthews’ 
JlishqiU’id-SfaHiUyU^ chap, xxxii.) 8u(di an t^xercise, in addition to 
or<linary s1ee]>, wouhl be i]npossil>le. It is there fire probable that 
iiiiich additional matter wasmided to these cliapters by the compilers 
of the volume now called the Quniii, though the names of the chap- 
ters and some portions of them were undt^iibledlv in use in tlu‘ (lays 
of Aluhaininad. To these were added other revelations gatlien*d 
from the contents of the box in llafza’s keeping and from the lueino- 
ries of men. 

(174) lie hath forhiddeu^ d'C, Godfrey Higgins, in \\u?> Apoloyy for 
the Life and Character' of Mahomet^ p. 33, expresse.s the heliid’ that 
tliese ])rohi\>itioTi.s were made for sanitary reasons. lJul it is much 
nioie likely that ho adopted tln*m from the religion of the Jews. 
Sanitary considerations would liavc 3’equired tlie pnvhibititui of 
cameFs tlesh as well us that of swine. Yet modifications were made 
( Lit of deference to Arab prejmlice, as was doin* in the changing of 
the Qilda. An illustration of this is found in the pei niission. to eat 
curneFs llesli, already alluded to. 

On 'Which arc?/ other na/ne^ it-c. For this reasem, wlu-never the 
Aluhanimadans kill any animal for food, they always say Jlii^mtllahy 
or. 111 the name of God ; which, if it be neglected, they think it not 
lawful to oat of it.’^ — Sale, 

Forced htj 'necessity. That is, if forbidden meats be eaten under 
compulsion, or to save oiufs life. — AldtU Qddh'y Tafsii'-i-llanji, 

(175) notes on ver. 160. 
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their bellies nothing but fire; God shall not speak unto 
them on the day of resurrection, neither shall he purify them, 
and they shall suffer a grievous punishment. (176) These 
are they who have sold direction for error, and pardon for 
punishment : but how groat will their suffering be in the 
fire! This they shall endure, because God sent down the 
book of the Qurdn with truth, and they who disagree con- 
cerning that book are certainly in a v ide mistake. 

li (177) It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces 
|> I'l in prayer towards the east and the west, but righteousness 
is of liini wlio believeth in God and the Ifist day, and the 
angels, and the scriptures, and the prophets ; who giveth 
money for God’s sake unto his kindred, and unto orplians, 
and the needy, and the stranger, and those who ask, and 
for redemption of captives ; who is constant .at prayer, and 
giveth alms ; .and of those who perform their covenant. 


{ 1 , 70 ) direction for crr<rr, dx. An oxposiliou of tlio phray(?, 

“ for a s.inall, price, vcr. 175. 

God amt down the booh of the Quran, !M.any Muslim oonimcntators 
agree in referring tlie “book” to the Pentatencli. The meaning * 
then would be that the .lews Bhall be accounted worthy of the pun- 
ishment {ihove described, because, having the Pentatemih by them, 
with its propliec’ies concerning Mulianunad, they hav(3 “concealed, 
the Scri])ti]res which God hath sent down unto tliem.” The passage 
is ]iot explicit, and may refer also to the Quran. The former view 
agrees best with tlie prectMliiig context, tlie latter with what follows. 
Muilern Alnslirna, by their “concealment of the former Scriptures,” 
and their constant disputing “ concerning that Pook,” hring them- 
selves und(.*r tJie condemnation (^f their own pi-opliet. 

( 177 ) liiyhteousnesa is of him who helicvcth in God, <i'C. This is one 
of the noblest verses in the Quriiii. It clearly distinguisbes between 
a formal and a ]»ractical piety. Faith in G()d and benevolence to- 
wards man is clearly set forth as the essence of religion. It contains 
a comiJcndiiim of doctrine to be believ(}d as well as of precept to be 
piactised in life. 

Thii Scriptures, Not only the Quran, hut the “former Scrip- 
tures,” accepted hy Jews and Christians, besides the writings (Sahile) 
of Ariam, ten, of Seth, fifty, of Enoch (Idris), thirty, and of Abraham, 
ten, in all one hundred and four books. 

The prophets. This W'ord being in the masculine plural, Muslim 
comme.ntators generally agree that there were no prophetesses. For 
doctrine and practice set forth here, see Preliminary Discourse, 
p. 117. 
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,wliuii they have covenanted, and who behave themselves 
patiently in adversity, and hardships, and in time of vio- 
lence; these are they who are true, and these are they who 
fear Goo. (178) O true believers, the law of retaliation is 
ordained you for tlie slain : the free nhall die for the free, 
and the servant for the servant, and a woman for a woman ; 
but he whom his brother shall forgive may be prosecuted, 
and oUujed to make satis/adion according to what is just, 
and a fine sliall be set on him with humanity. Tliis is 
indulgence from your Lono, and merely. And he v'ho 
shall transgress after this, by killiiuj Lite murderer, shall 

(178) For the ^Mosaic law of rolalJatioii,’^ see Levit. xxiv. 17-22. 
The Qurdii inodificis tliis law, wliich was prolmbly nearly itlent ical 
with tlie auci<uit Arab Jaw, so as to distinguish between the life of a 
freoinaii and that of a slave, between the life of a woman and tliat 
of a man, and to i)rovi<le for tbe settlement of a blood-claim by the 
])ayme.nt. of money. It is scarcely necessary to point out tbt* fact that 
this law deals a blow at the e<piality of man, based on a universal 
luolhei liood, and that it o[)ens tbe door to unt.old o]>])ression. and 
tyranny of masters over servants, of liiisbainls over wives, and of man 
over woitiaii. It cannot be fairly clainuMl that th(3 moral and social 
laws of Isliim are even an advance on those of J udaism, much less 
^ on those of Christianity. The huv as here staUsd is abrogated by 
cliup. V, 49, and xvii. 35. 

The fntt shall die fur the free, . . . u'oman for v-oman, “This is 
not to be strictly taken ; for, according to llie Sunnat, a man also is to 
lie put to death fur the murder of a woman. L*ega rd is also to be 
b;i(l to dilTcreiice in religion, so tliat .a Muhaiiimadaii, tlioiigh a slave, 
is not to be put to death for an inlidel, though a freeman. Jhit; the 
civil magistrates do tiol think them.selves always ul'ligCMl to conform 
to this last determination of the Sunnat.'' — Sale, Jaldluddhi. 

lie whom his broilu r shall fovirive, »(•»., — llodwoll translates this ]^as- 
sage : “ IJe to whom his brother shall make any lemission (that is, 
by killing the maiishiyer), is to be dealt with equitably ; and to him 
sliould he pay a fine with liberality.” Savary translates tlius : “ He 
wJio forgiveth tJie mnnlerer of his brother {hrother used in a religious 
fiense) shall iuive the right of re<|uiringu reasonable reparation, which 
' shall be thank thlly paid.” So, U>o, in the main, Al>dul Qiidir, 11ns- 
aini, and Tafsir-i-Kauli. The meaning is, that wlienever a inurderer 
has been spared by the avenger of blood, he must j)ay a tine to the 
Sfiid av(uiger. Tliis must then be regarded as a final setthunent. 
If, after reetdving the amount of the fine, the avenger kill the inaii- 
alayer, he “ shall suffer a grievous punishment.” JhesumabJy he 
would be regarded as a common murderer. Sale suykS, “ This is 
the common practice in Muhammadan countries, particularly in 
Persia.” 

Z 
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suffer a grievous puiiisliment. (179) And in this law of 
retaliation ye have life, 0 ye of understanding, that per- 
adventure ye may fear. (180) It is ordained you, wlien 
any of you is at tlie point of deatli, if he leave any goods, 
that he bequeath a legacy to liis parents, and kindred, 
according to what shall be reasonable. This is a duty 
incumbent on tliose who fear God. (181) But he wdio shall 
change the legacy, after he hath heard it bequeathed by (he 
dying person, surely the sin thereof shall be on those wlio 
change it, for God is he Mdio hearetli and kiiOAveth. 
(182) Howdjcit he who apprehendeth from, tlio testator 
any mistake or injustice, and shall compose the waiter 
between them, that shall be no crime in hini, for Goi) is 
gracious and merciful. 

li (18o) 0 true believers, a fast is ordained yon, as it 
was ordained unto those ladure you, tliat ye may fear 

(170) In IhU law . . , ye l‘<a:e lije; ie., this law lias been enf-u twl 
aaa benevolent mea.*?iu'e, whereby Uuod-feiiilri uiight be (hmlly settled, 
iiiid thus life be saveil. 

(180) A Icgac/f to his ])armts, dx, Mnsliin commentators, on the 
authority of Baidlnlwi, say this law was eiiact.ed to cori’ect the. custom ^ 
of the ancient Arabs, wliei'eby parents and relatives >\ere sometimes 
disinherited in iavonr of tlie relij^ious memlicant. The.se tran-slate 
the w'ords rendered in the. text, “ This is a duty incniabent on” dr., tnj 
as to read, “ 'llieve is a<luty toward the temperate,” ?!.«., .(jiqirsor men- 
dicants; and they understand that net mure than one-third of the 
property of the testator may be devoted to such ]persuii.y. How- 
ever, they Vieliiive this law to have been abroj^aied l^y the law con- 
cerning inheritance in cliap. iv., and that tlieie is therel'ore noAv no 
law rt:qiriring them to will any of their substance to charitable 
objects. 8ee Abdul Qadir in loco. 

Tlie princi]>al pa-ssages of the Quran relating to the law of inherit- 
ance are the lullowing : — chaps, iv. 6-13, 175, and v. 105- 107, 

(181, 182) The.se v(trse.s cuulain a warning to tliose who would 
tam})or with a will after it luis been made, and at the .same time pro- 
vide for the correction of a will made contrary to law. Some writers 
iinderstaml them to refer to the friendly mediation of tlio.se wlio suc- 
ceed in securing a change in tlie will, in the mterc.st of justice, before 
the. death of the te.stator. See Tafslrd-Ranfi. 

(183) A fast is ordained, Ac. Muir, in his Life of Mahomet, vol. 
iii. pp. 47, 48, conjectures that fasting was not observed by the Mus- 
lims till after the flight to Madiiia. The following is his account of 
its institution : — 

“ Two or three months after his arrival in Medina, Mahomet ob- 
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God. (184) A certain number of clays shall ye fast : but 
he among you -who shall be sick, or on a journey, fast 
an equal number of other da3’^s. And tliose who can Icccp 
it, and do not, must redeem their neylect by maintaining of 
a poor man. And he who voluntarily ilealeth bettor tv'dh 
the, poor man than he is ohliycd, this shall lie bettor for 
him. lint if ye fast, it will be better for jnni, if so, knew 


served the Je^vs, on the tentli day of their sc^veii inonth, heepiiigtlio 
great fast of fhe AioneineTit, and he readily aJopled it for hi.s own 
people. Prior to tliis, fasting dt^es not a])j»ear have heen a pre- 
serilied or<liiiaiicc of Islam. It was estahlislied at a period when the 
groat object of Mahomet was to symbolise with the Jews in all tlwir 
rules ami ceremonies. 

“ Put when it became his emleavour to cast off Judaism an<l it.s 
customs, this fast was supersetled by another. Eightcc'U months 
after hia arrival in Medina, Mahomet promulgated, as a divine com- 
2nand, that the following month, or Rauiadh/in, was to bo henceforih 
observed as an annual last. Although Ihe new ordinance wa.s 
professedly ftimilai* in principle to that of the Jews, the mode oi' its 
observance was entirely diflerent.” 

•^J his verse is said to he .alirogated hv ver, 187. 

^ (184) A certain manher of t/ays ; tlie whole of the month Rania,- 
Sc?e next verse. 

T/tos(i who can keep -iV, dr. Sale says, “ Tlie expositors dilfer mucli 
aliont the meaning of this passage, thinking it very iiujirohalde that 
]>co|)le shouhl be left entirely at liberty either to fast or not, mi (‘om- 
pounding for it in this manner. Jahilnddin, therefore, .sn]>]>ose.s the 
Jiegative i.'article not to he nnder.^toi»d, and lljat this is allowed only 
to tliose who are not able to fast, by reason of ag(*. or dangerous sii-k- 
ncss ; hut afterwards he says, that in the beginning of .M uhaiumad- 
anism it was free for them to choose whetlier they would fa.<t or 
maintain a poor man, which lilierty was sotm after taken away, and 
this passage abrogated by the following : Tlumifore let him lehn slittll 
in this month, faM the same 'month. Yet this alnogation, he 
says, does not. extend to women with child or that give suck, lest 
the infant sutfer. 

A1 Zainakhsliari, liaving first given an explanation of Ibu Al)ha.s, 
who, by a di Here lit interpretalinn of the Arabic word Yntika aah n, 
which dignities can or are uMe to fa'^t, n.uiders it. Those who Jind yro.d 
difficult// therein^ adds au expo.^^itii.'ii of hi.s own, by sup]»n.<ing 
something to ha understood, according to which the sense will be. 
Those who can fast, and yet have a legal excuse to break it, tuost 
redeem ike. 

Abdul Qadir understands that those who are able to fast au'l dio 
not are here required to riideem their neglect, as Sale has it in the 
text, by feeding a poor man for one day. So, t(;o, the Tufsh'4--Ruvfi. 
Eodwell, also, iti his translation, recognises the same ineaiiiiig. 
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it. ( 185 ) Tlie montli of Ilaixiadlidii shall ye fast, in which 
the (Juiilii was sent down from heaven, a direction unto 
men, and declarations of direction, and the distinction 
heltrcen good and evil. Therefore, let him among yon who 
shall be present in tliis montli, fast the same month ; but 
he who slmll be sick, or on a journey, shall fast tlie lihe 
number of other days. Goi) w-ould make (his an cas(J unto 
you, and would not make it a ditliculty unto you; that yo 
may fnllil the number of days^ and glorify Gon, for tliat 
he hath directed you, and that ye may give tlianks. 
( 185 ) AVlien niy servants ask thee concerning me, Verily 
1 am near; I will hear the prayer of him that prayeth, 
when he x)rayeth unto me: but let tliem hearken *111110 


( 18 .j) Ramadhan, Tin* ninth inoiith of the Aliislini year, in the 
latu r pint f)f which occurs the lAnjliU vl Qadv, or Xight ot I\»wor, in 
wliii.h tlie Qiinlri was bronglit rlown to tlie lowed liejiveii. Sec 
Miighes’ Notes on M uhaimnadamsm, chap. xx. ; also Prelim. Disc., 
P- h77- 

The dist'indton, l^lie Auihie w<ird is/i/?Y/f?n, a ha’in derived from 
the lleLiew, and applied to the Poiitatevudi .as veil as to the Quran, 
See ver. 52. e 

ShoU be i)rcs(.nt; i.e,, “at lioine, and not in a strange country, \\ here 
the fast cannot be perfornied, or on a journey,’* — Sale. 

CliiUlreii who have not reached tlie age of puberty are exempt 
from the obHei Viinee of this Inst. 

iJod, v’oitld. make Utu an ease v.ato you. Tliis is said in referenep to 
tile sie.k aiul others exeiii]de<l a)»ovt‘. It may also rel'er to what w 
said beJow in ver. 187, With all these al leviatiug circiunstances, 
however, the strict observance of this fast, during the long days of a 
trojucal yvnnnier, is anything but an case to the Muslim. Muir 
thinks Muliaminad diil not foresee the hardshi]) that would ensue in 
the oh)servance of this fast, when he changed the Jewish intercalary 
year lor the lunar {Life of Mahomet, chap. iii. p. 49). But there i.-J 
reason to believe the month occurred originally during the hot 
.season, tlu^ tvord Ramadhdn being derived from ramadh, to buni. 
The words of the text, therefore, proliably refer to the present ob- 
servance as being easy in comparison w'ith ihe more rigid practice in 
the beginning. This interpretation in’osuincs that this passage was 
revealed some time after ver. 183. 

( 18 (>) I wiU hea?' the prtfyer. The special reference is to prayers 
offerotl during tlie fast. Faith and obeilience are here declared to be 
necessary to .successful prayer. A tnaditioii says, “The person wdio 
observes the prayers particularly appointed for the nights of Ilama- 
dlnln, shall be forgiven all liis past faults P* Surely if tlie fast be of 
ditUcult observance, the way of pardon seems easy enough. 
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me, and believe in me, tliat they may be rightly directed. 
(187) It is lawful for you, on the night of the fast, to go 
in unto your wives ; they are a garment unto you, and ye 
are a garment unto them. Gou knoweth tliat ye dcifraud 
yourselves therein, wherefore he turneth unto you, and 
forgiveth you. Now, therefore, go in unto them; and 
earnestly desire that, which God ordainetli you, and eat 
and drink, until ye can plainly distinguish a white thread 
from a black thread by the daybreak : then keep the fast 
until night, and go not in unto them, but be constantly 
present in the places of worship. These are the prescribed 
liounds of God, tliercfore draw not near them to Iramyrcss 
thcnl. Thus God d(‘clareth his signs unto men, that ye 
may fear Imn, (188) (Jonsume not your wealth among 
yourselves in vain ; nor present it unto juilgos, that yo 
may devour part of men's substance unjustly, against your 
own consciences. 

II (189) They will ask thee concerning tlie phases of the 
moon: Answer, They are times appointed unto men, and 
•#- 

(187) TJiis vei’sc isooiiiH to show clearly tliat the Muslims at (ir.st 
f(}U boiiiid to coiiliiiuo, ill some measure, tlie rigour of the fast 
during the night. 

They are a garment nnto ynn, d-c. ‘‘ A metaphorical expres?fion, to 
pignify the mu tiuil comfort u man and his wife iiiut in eac,h other.’’ — 
;Suf.e. 

Earnestly desire. *Some commciitators understaml this to have 
special reference to tlie desire for children. 

A white thread Jroni a Uaek thread. A form of expression used by 
the Jev-a also (see Hodwell), signifying early dawu. 

Be constanibi pressing, dr. This seclusion is called Utifidj] and. is 
observed by rcrnaiiiiug in the mos^pic during the day, al.)st,.diiing 
from all worldly thoughts and conversation, and by reading the 
(jnrdn and religious l.)ouks. Hughes’ Notes on AliiJianmadanisin, 
chap. XX. 

(18S) This verse is understood l:»y Muslim commentators to for- 
bid every species of prodigality and dishonesty in dealing willi one 
another. Tf so, scarcely any precept of the Qurdii is so uuiver:^ally 
transgressijd as this. 

(189) E'/der your houses, d-c. ‘^Some of the Arabs had a HUjH rsti- 
tious custom after the,y had been at Makkah (in ]>ilgrimage,as it seems), 
on their return liome, not to enter their house by the old door, but 
to inake a hole through the back part for a i)assage, which practice is 
here re]»rehended.” — i<ale. 
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to show the season of tlie pilgrimage to Makkah. It is not 
righteousness that ye enter yoiir houses by the back parts 
thereof, but righteousness is of him who fearetli Goi). 
Therefore enter your houses by their (loors ; and fear God, 
that ye may bo happy. (190) And fight for the religion 
of God ag^ainst tliose who fight against you; but trans- 
gress not hy at tackiny thr/rn first, for God Joveth not the 
transgiessois. (191) And kill them wherever ye find 
tlieni, and turn them out of that whereof they have dis- 
possessed you ; for temptation to iitolatry is more grievous 
tlian slaughter; yet fight not against them in the holy 

(inO— lOa) Fiijht for thft reliffinn of God, Tliis is, porliMps, first 
oxpri;sse<l of the Ai‘al)iau propliol to est iiblinh liis religion 

l)y the sword. IVlnlst in Mnkkali he a]»prared iii the simple ,q:iirb of a 
|»ren.('lier, and this lie retained for a while at !Madina (\^cr. 119 sn])rii). 
There he advised his perseciihid fidlowers to (lee from their enemies. 
Even at ^fadina he advises them to ‘‘tor<:(ivc ami avoid ” their adver- 
saries (ver. loS). H(‘ now finds liimself in circumstances to lake a 
hohler, thoni^di certainly a less noble stand. The Muslims are now to 
tii^dit not only in defence of their faith, hut are enjoinod to overthrow 
idolatry by the sword (see ver. 193). It is probable that a iinmlier 
of injunctions, delivered at different times at Madina, are gathered* 
together in this ^lassago, inasmuch as the strong language of vers. 
192 and 193 is scarcely reconcilable with the injunction of ver. 190 
to figiit siiiirdy in did'ence of Ishim. 

(191) Kill them ^ Ah*,, jMneh is made of expressions like this, by 
some (‘Christ ian aj>ologists, to show the cruel character of the Arabian 
jiroTiliet, and the infertnice is th<ince drawn that he was an impostor 
and his Quran a fraud. W^ithont denying that IMuhammad was 
cruel, we think tljjs mode of assault to be very unsatisfactory to say 
the least, as it is capable of being turned against lh(i Old Testaineiit 
Scriyitures. If the claim of Muhammad to have received a divine 
command to e\t(Mininale idolatry by the slaughter of all imiienitenfc 
idolaters he admitted, 1 can see no ohjcction to his practice, '^^fhe 
fyuestion at issue is this, Did God command such slaughter of idola- 
ters, as he commanded the destruction of the Canaanites or of the 
Amalekites ? Taking the stand of the Muslim, that God did so com- 
mand Miihaininad and his followers, his morality in this respect may 
be defended on precisely the saine ground that tlie morality of Moses 
and .Toshna is defended by the Christian. 

Fktlit owl . . . in the holy temple ; i.e., the Kaahah, Ordinarily, 
the sanctity of the temple at Makkah would have been a safeguard 
to an eneinj^, but the antipathy between the Makkans and the 
Muslims was now so great, as to make it probable that the latter 
might be attacked even in the Kaahah. This permission is, however, 
abrogated by chap. ix. 5. 
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temple, until they attack yon therein ; hut if they attack 
you, slay them ilicre. This shall he tlie reward of infidels. 

(192) But if they desist, God is gracious and merciful. 

(193) Fight therefore against them, until there he no 
temptation to idolatrij, and the religion bo God’s; but if 
they desist, then let there be no hostility, except against 
the ungodly. (194) A sucdmI montli. for a sacred month, 
and the holy limits of Mah kah, if they attach you therein^ do 
yc also attach them therein in retaliation ; and whoever 
transgresseth against you &// so doiny, do ye transgress 
against liini in like manner as he hath transgressed against 
you, and fear God, and know that God is with those who 
fojfr him, (195) Contribute out of your sulstance toward 
tlie defence of the religion of Goi>, and throw not your- 

with your own hands into perdition; and do good, 


(192) 1/ they desUty <£:<;. if they repent and accept Islam, Ta/alr-i- 
Rtfvfi. 

(103) Until . . . the rduj Urn he God'S, Tli is ex iresses IIk? breadth 
of the claim of Islam. Idolatry must be extiipati‘d, and the religion 
of Mam be vindicated by God "as Ids own, through the overthrow of 
idolatry. It is probable that Muhammad had as yet no i<ie<a of ex- 
tending his religion beyond the borders of Arabia, but the idea here 
attached to it would logically lead to its proj>Mgalion every^vhere. 

Except ayaiust the nnyodly ; i.e., those wlio were worthy of piinish- 
iiient oil other gi’onnds than that of their faitli. 

(194) A sacred month. Bee Prelim. Disc., p. 22 S. llodwtdl trans- 
lates : “Tlie sacred imnith ainl the sacre<l })recincts are under the 
safeguard of repri-^^als,” and says, “The meaniug of this (lilllciilt 
passage is, that in wars for the cause of religion, the sacred month 
and tlie tem|)le of !M.ecca may be made the time and scene of con- 
tests, whicli then and there arc usually ])ro}iibited.” 

Transgress against him. Contrast lids with the teaching of Chri.st 
(Luke vi. 27 - 31 ). Love to enemies is a doctrine unknown to Islam. 
Forgiveness of sucli, wlieiiever enjoined (ver. 108 ), was dictated as a 
nifitter of policy, not of compassion or love. 

(lOo) Coidrihule of your substance. Tlie duty enjoined here is not 
identical with that of giving Zihlt or legal alms. It means more, 
having reference to all that may be necessary to cany oti a holy war. 
The verse is closely connected with those preceding. 'I’he faithful 
are therefore not only to kill the infidels, but siiend their substance 
freely to help others, c.specially the GhHis or fanatical crusaders of 
Isliini, by supplying them with food and the mat(U*ials of war. 

llircno not yourselves . . . into perdition j i.e.y “ be not accessory to 
your own destruction, by neglecting your contributions towards the 
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for God loveth those who do good. ( 19 C) Perform the 
pilgriinnge 0/ Mahkahy and the visitation of Gon ; and, if ye 
he besieged, send that ofl'ering wdiich shall be the easiest ; 
and shave not your heads, until your offering reacheth the 
place of sacrifice. Put, whoever among you is sick, or is 
troubled with any distemjier of the head, must redeem 


wars iiiadels, ami thereby siiircring them to gather strenglh.” 

— Sale. 

Jhj good. Do good to the OhnU. 11“ they are in want, give them 
inouey ; if on foot, give tliem carriage; if married and unprovided, 
give them equipimnit. Without doubt God iis a friend of them that 
do good. — TujV^r-i-Raufi. 

This ])ar2sage illii^strates liow easily readers of the Kngli.sh transla- 
tion of the Quran may be misled by the bias of their own langua<<fe. 

(LOG) Perform the lyilgrimafje and the vidUdioiij i.e., the 1P{jj or 
gi’eater pilgrimage, and Umrah or less(n- |»ilgrimage. The former is 
ul)solutely necessary, provided the Muslim ]>ossesst\s the means 
necessary for the journey. The latter is meritorious, and its rites 
may bo perloiined at any time, while the riUjs of the llaj j may only 
be performed on the three days intervening between the seventh 
and tenth of the month Dhtd liajja. Sec Frelim. Disc., pp. 1 86-1 88, 
and Dughes’ Note's on Ahihaiamadamsmy second edition, chap. xxii. 

The rites and ceremoiii(?s connected with the Ilajj and Uinrah are 
exceedingly puerile, and decidedly inc^)nsisient with tlie s])irit of 
Islam. Tlie hlolatrous customs of the ancient Arabs, though sancti- 
fied hy the teaching of the Qurtln and the example of IVIuhaniihad, 
but poorly comport with the monotheistic teaching of tlie reformer 
of M.'ikkali, ami come far short of “contirming the former Scriptures.” 
Its sanction by ^ruliamniad is one of the darkest blots on his religion, 
and shows at the same time liowfar the politician of Madina diifered 
from the preacher of Mjikkah. lIow his apologists lail to see the 
inconsistency of Lis conduct and teaching here, not only witlx the 
xligiiity of a prophet of God, but with the c-haracter of an honest 
man, is Ltiyoml our comprehension. TIjo kissing of the Black Stone 
and the Yanidni Fiilar was so manifestly inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of Islam, that naught but the example of the prophet and the 
imjdicit obedience of his followers secured its perpetuation. The 
fiery Omar, ki.s.sing the stone, said, “ Verily I know that thou art a 
stone ; thou dost no good or harm in the world, and if it was not 
that I saw the prophet kiss thee, I would not kiss thee ! ” — Matthews^ 
MidiqCit 111 Mamlihy book xi. chap. iv. part iii. 

If ye he heftieffcd. By sicknes-s as well as by enemies. 

Send that offering^ cf'c. The offering must be at the rate of one 
goat for a single person, or a cow or a camel for every seven persons. 

Shave not your heads, dhc, “ For this was a sign they bad com- 
pleted their vow, and performed all the ceremonies of the pilgrim- 
age.” — Sale, J aldladdin. 
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the sluvciiKj Ms head, by fasting, or alms, or some offering. 

When ye arc secure enemies, lie who tarrietli in tlie 
visitation of the temple of Makkali until the pilgrimage, shall 
Iring that offering which shall be the easiest. Ihit he who 
findotli not anything to ojfer, shall fast three days in the 
pilgrimage, and seven when ye are returned : they shall 
be ten days complete. This is incumhcnt on him whose 
family shall not be present at the holy temple. i\nd fear 
God, and know that God is severe in puiiishing. 

II (197) The pilgrimage must he performed in the known it y * 
months: whosoever therefore purpose th to go on pilgrim- 
age therein, let liim not know a woman, nor transgress, 
nof quarrel in the pilgrimage. The good which ye do, 

God knoweth it. Make for yoiir journey ; hut 

the best provision is piety ^ and fear me, 0 ye of under- 
standing. (198) It shall be no crime in you, if yo seek 
an increase from your Loud, hy itmling during the pil- 

Fastmj, or alms, or some offering; i.e., ‘‘ either l)y fafitiijg tliree dayr?, 
or feeding six p(»or j.)eople, or sacrificing a sheep.”— /S'a/i?. 

He who tarrieth, d’C. Tliis passage is somewhat obscure. Yaliya 
interprets it of liini who marries a wife during the visitation, and 
performs tlie inlgrimage the year following. Dnt Jalaluddin ex- 
]KHmds it of him who stays within tlic sacred enclosures, in order to 
complete the ccreinonies which (as it should seem) he laid not l>een 
able to do within the prescribed time.”— 

(197) The known months; i.e., Shawal, Dhul Qaada, and Dhul 
Hajja. See Prelim. Disc., p. t 86 . 

(L98) It shall be no crime, die. In the days of [Muhammad, as at 
the present time, Makkah was dependent for its imporlaiice as a city 
upon the great animal pilgrimage. Situated iu a comparalively 
barren region, not only its own food-supply W'as brought fioin a dis- 
tance, but also tlie provisions necessary for the multitudes Hocking 
to it irom all x^arts of Arabia had to be xn‘ocured by caravans from 
tin* surrounding country. For this reason it w’as possible Ibr many 
pilgrims to carry on a jimlitable trade while fnllilling the require- 
ments of their religion. The service of God and inammon could 
thus be xmdertaken at the same time. The temporising policy of 
the Arabian proxdiet is here again apx)arent in saMctioiiing a i»racLicc 
which he cither could not prevent, or which, if condoned, wouhi 
juinister to the purposes of his religion. He not only docs so, but 
actually suggests a w'orldly motive as an incentive to the x)(‘rform- 
aiice of an otherwise hard duty. The gifts of mammon now became 
“an increase from your Lord.” Compare wdtli our Lord’s treatment 
of the servants of nuimmon at Jerusalem (John ii. 14 - 16 ). 
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grimarje. And when ye go in procession from Arafat 
remember God near the holy monument; and remem- 
ber liim for that he hath directed you, although ye were 
before this of the mtmhcr of thosQ w'ho go astray. (199) 
Tlierefore go in procession from wdience the people go in 
procession, and ask pardon of Gon, for God is gracious 

Procession, The orji,anal wonl forward inipeiu- 

onslffy as tlui pilgriTius do wiioii they proceed from Aralat Lo Muz- 
dalil’a.” — Sale, 

Arafat. “ A mountain near Makkah, so called because Adam there 
met and hnew his wile alter a long separation. Yet others say that 
(Gabriel, after lie Inul instructed Abraham iii all the sacred cere- 
monies, coming to Arafat, there asked him if lie hneio the ceremonies 
which had been shown him, to which Abraham answering ii#the 
afhrmative, the mountain had thence its namc*.”--jSV//^'. These 
sl.(n-ies lire prohahly inventions, suggested by the meaning of the 
word Arafat. See also note on ver. 35. 

The hoij/ raonuraent, ^Gn Arabic, A/ Ma.^har al liardhi. It is a 
TiiouTitain in the farther part of Iduzdahfa, where it is said Muham- 
mad stood praying ami praising God, till his face became extremely 
shining.” — Sale, This legend is probably adapted from the story of 
tlie shining of Moses’ fa<ai on Sinai. 

lieme^uher him, <f.r. The heathen customs of circling round the 
Ka:ilja.h, kissing the Dlack Slime, capering betweeu Arafat and Muz- i 
diilifa, and tlirowing pebl.iles in Mina, are to he sanctified by prayers 
and praise to Allah. The skeleton of Arab stone-worship and 
magianism was thus clothed iu the liahilimeiits of Islam. See, on 
this suliject, Muir’s Life of J/ahoinet, vol. i., introduction, pp. ccxii. 
ainl ccxiii. 

(191)) (to in pmees.^inn, Ilodwell translates, “ Pass on quickly.” 
Abdul Qadir has it, “Go tti the circling,” ?.c., of the Kaahah {tamdf). 
It is generally uiuh rstooil by the commentators to refer to the return 
from Muzdalifa tn the Kaabah. 

Ask pardon of God. The Minhqdl ul Masdhih gives a tradition, on 
the. autlmrily of Ibn Omar, as follows ; “The apostle of God siiid, 
When 3W1 see a pilgrim, saldm to him, and shako liim by the hand ; 
and tell him to ask pardon for yon, before he tniters into his own 
house ; because his faults have been forgiven, and his supplications 
are approved.” — Book xi. cliap. i. part 3. 

Thf! duty of asking pardon was commanded the prophet himself 
as well as his followers (see chap, xlvii. 21). Tradition repeatedly 
represents Muhammad as sticking pardon tor sin. “ Verily I ask 
pardon of God, and turn from sin towards him, more than seventy 
times daily.” “ 1 ask pardon of God one hundred times a day.” 
Such are the sayings ascribed to Muliammad. — MisJuj/it ul Masdhih^ 
book X. chap. iii. part i. In another place in this same chapter 
Muhammad is declared to have taught the monstrous doctrine, tliat 
when a Muslim says, “ O my i>Jitron ! I have been guilty of a fault, 
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and merciful. (200) And when yo have finished your holy 
ceremonies, remcinher God, according as ye remembc3r your 
fathers, or with a more reverent commemoration. There 
are some men who say, 0 Loud, give ns ov.r portion in this 
world; but such shall have no portion in the next life; (201) 
and tliere are others who say, O Loud, give us good in tliis 
world and also good in tlie next world, and deliver us from 
the torment of hell fire. They shall have a portion of that 
which they liavc gained : God is swift in taking an Mccount. 

II (202) Jvenicmber God the appointed number of days; 
but if any liaste to depart from the valley of Mina in 
two days, it shall be no crime in him. And if any 
tifrry longer, it shall bo no crime in liim, in him who 
feareth Goj>. Therefore fear God, and know that unto 
him ye shall be gatlierod. (203) Tliere is a man who 
causetU thoo to marvel by jiis speech concerning this 

for^rivc it,” God pay.s to Uic aiigol.<, “Did my servant know that ho 
liad a defender who forgives and ])niiishes I 1 have pardoned him ; 
then teh my servant to (MJiiuuit faults as ofUni as lie likes, as long as 
lie asks pardon !” With such doctrines implicitly rei*eived, is it any 
wonder that Muslims are immoral ? that ordinary sins should seem 
to them a light thing ^ Is it any woinler tlioy should fail to see the 
need of an atonement, seeing *God may even license sin for the 
delight he has in hearing his servants asking ]>ardoii I Tliis is 
perhaps the most daiuuing doctrine of Ishim. it says, Peace, ]>eacA*, 
where there is no peace; it lulls the vilest, sinners to the sleep of 
death ; it dishonours tlio God of holiness, and saps the huiiulMiious 
of morality and true ])iety. 

(200) lUmemher God accord iny as ye rirmcvib^'r your AIkIuI 

Qddir tells ns that the Arabs, afU-r coinpk.ting the ritc's of pilgrimage, 
spent three days in JMakkah in rejoicing, during wliicli tliey recounted 
the deeds performed hy tlieir fathers. Tlie Musliurs are here com- 
manded to spend these tlirec days, called Aydin-iet-Tadmip in remein- 
hering God instead of remembering their fathers. 

There are some men; i,e., nnheUever.s. — Tufslr-i-Raufi, 

(201) TIicre are others; i.c., hypocrites. — Tafsh'-i-Ruujl. 

IViey shall have a portion. They ivill he rewarded according to 
their works. 

tiivlft in taking account. “For he will judge all creature.s, says 
JaliUuddin, in the spaci> of half a day.” — JSale, 

(202) A j)poinled number of days. Three days (.see note on ver. 20 b). 

(203) There is a man, cf;c. “This person was al Akhnas I bn 
Shuraiq, a fair-spoken dissembler, who swore that he believed in 
Muhammad, and pretended to be one of his friends, and to conteinii 


Ki 
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present life, and calletli God to witness that which is in 
his heart, yet he is most intent in opposing thee ; (204) 
and wlien lie turneth away from thcx, ho hasteth to act 
corruptly in the earth, and to destroy that which is sown, 
and springeth up : but God loveth not corrupt doing. 
(205) And if one say unto him. Fear God; pride seizeth 
him, together with wickedness; but hell shall be his 
reward, and an unhappy couch shall it be. (200) There 
is also a man who selleth his soul for the sake of those 
things which are pleasing unto God; and God is gracious 
unto his servants. (207) O true believers, enter into the 
true religion wholly, and follow not tlie stops of Satan, 
for he is your open enemy. (208) If ye liaye slipp^jd 
after the declarations of our vyiU have come unto you, 
know that God is mighty and wdse. (209) Do the infidels 
expect less than that G od should come down to them over- 


thi.s world. Ihit (^od lioro reveals to llie projdiet his hyjioerisy and 
w i eked m ss.” — JalaladdUt , 

(204) To denlroy^ dr. “ Setting fire to his neighbour’s corn, and 
killing his asses by night.” — Salti, Jaldlud<iin, 

Tlie Tu/sird-Iianfi regards tliese verses as descriptive of all 
hyp< )cntea. 

"(•20a) A man vdto seMuth., dr. ‘‘The person liere meant Avas one 
Suhaih, Avlio being persecuted by the i<lolaters of Makkah, forsook 
all lie had, and lied to Medina.” — JaJdhald'm. 

A great variety of stories have been invented by the commentators 
to illustrate passages like this. See Tafair-i-Jlavjl in loco. 

(207) MJntur into the true rdifion irholhj. This exhortation is 
thought to refer tf> such JeAvisli and Arab converts at Madina as 
liad not yet adopted all. tlie riles and custoni.s of the new religion. 
Jewish converts had scru|)le 8 about using the flesh and milk of 
caniels for food, being contrary to the teaching of the Mosaic law. 
The Arabs were not all hearty in accepting the innovations m«ade 
upon the customs of their fathers in order to make a difference 
betAA'ceii tliem and the unbelievers, especially in the rites and cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage described above. The temptation of such 
to apostatise from Tshim is liere ascribed to Satan. 

(208) If ye have slt'pped. llod well’s translation is preferable : “ If 
ye la[>se.” 

God is miylity and ivise. JMighty to punish apostasy, and wise to 
discern it. 

(209) Overshadowed with clouds. The allusion here is to the storm 
which destroyed the infidels in the days of the prophet Shuaib. See 
chap. vii. 92 . 
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sHadoweil with clouds, and the angels also ? but the thing 
is decreed, and to God sliall all things return. 

T) - n 

II (210) Ask tlie children of Israel liow many evident Iv i u’ 
signs we have showed them; and whoever shall eliaiige the 
grace of God after it shall have come unto him, verily God 
will be severe in punishing him. (211) Tlie juusent life 
was ordained for those who believe not, and they laugh the 
faithful to scorn; but they who fear God shall be above 
them, on the day of the resurrection: for God is bountiful 
unto whom ho ploasoth without measure. (212) Mankind 
was of one faith, and God sent prophets bearing good 

^inrj<ds. RffiJiTcd to as the luinistcrs of juilgmoiit and the keoiiors 
orhell. Soe chap. Ixxiv. 29. 

(210) JviMent siyus; i.e.^ the miracles wr»aight among thorn by 
fovinor jnophets, especial ly by !Mose.s. — Tafm-i-lUmjl. 

Whoemr shall chanyc the yraee of God Dy the yraoj (Iran slated 
Imn) 0/ God^ Hod'svell \ii)dcrstaiids the Quiaii to be. intended. The 
Tafsfr 4 -liaoji fseeiiis to r<jler the expre.s.S)ou to the reiitateuch or 
Jewish Scrijilures. The iiieaniiig would then l)e that thuse Jew'ss, 
who objected to IMuslim practice on the grouii<l that it contradicte«i 
their fecripiures were guilty of changing or perverling Uie Word of 
God. This I believe to be tlie true interpretation of this ])a.shagc*, 
inasmuch as there is no reason to believe the Jews ever atti inided 
to change tlie Quran in any way. Certainly tliey did not at this 
stage in the liistory of Tslaiii. 8ucb being the case, Mulianimail lays 
lumself open to the charge of having coinmitteil the crime he here 
threatens M’ith tlie ** severe punislniient” of tiod. 'I'lie learrd' inenr- 
tiiig this punishment i-s one of tlie reason.^ why J\[ii.sliins liave been 
so scrupulously careful to ]>reserve the text of tlie Quiau. 

(2U) Represent Uf:, dc. Savary translatCvS thus; “The life of 
this M'orld is stTcwvd witli llowers foi- the unbelievers. ^I’hey make, 
a scoff of the faith fid. Those who have the fear of tlie Lord shall lie 
raised aliove thorn at the day of resuiTectiun. God dispeiiseth as ho 
pleasetli his innnmerahle gifts.” 

The 2 'afs'ir~i~ Raufi tells us that the very reason why iiifuhd.s are 
prospered is that they may Im filled with conlemjituous ])r'i(ie and 
run madly on the way to destruction. But althongli they scoff at 
the poor .sJave-fol lowers of Muhammad, such as JhJal and Aniar, yet 
those shall he exalted far above them at the resiiiTeclion day. 

This kind of consolation satisfied the ]'>oor companions duiiug the 
trials of the early days of their exile in ]\ladiiia, but the successes of 
Muslim arms soon secureil a glory suflicieiilly comforting to the Arab 
mind for the present life at least, ^i'lieir ])rosperity has brought 
with it a ;ijride not unlike that ascribed to the unbelievers by the 
commentators. 

(212) Mankind v:as of one faith, Muhammad here teaches the 
tiulh, that originally there was but one religion in the world. But 
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tidings, and denouncing threats, and sent down with them 
the scripture in trutli, that it might judge between men of 
that coucerniiig which they disagreed : and none disagreed 
concerning it, except those to whom the same scripiitrcs 
were delivered, after the declarations of God’s vnll had 
come unto them, out of envy among themselves. And 
God directed those who believed, to tliat trutli concerning 
which tliey disagreed, by his will: for God directeth whom 
he pleaseth into the right way. (213) I)id ye think ye 
should enter paradise, when as yet no such thing had 
happened unto you, as hath happened unto those wlio 
liave been before you ? They suflered calamity, and tribu- 
lation, and were afflicted; so that tlie apostle, and they 
who believed witli him, said: When will the help of God 

this reliLjioti fr<jiu lime to time Ixiciinie corrupt, IDmce prophets 
were sent to correct abuses and restore tlie of God to the 

cbihlreu of ine?i. I'liey l>ronj:fht with tliein Scriptures, breathing 
“good tidings and denouncing threats,” and “judging between men 
concerning whicii they disagreed.” 'this religion, according to the 
Qurdii, is Islam. The Scriptures of tlie Old and- New Testaments 
are til en “ the Scripture in truth.” if, thererore, Muhammad be a 
]>rophet of God, his doctrine must agree in all essential particulars 
with the teachings of Closes and Jesus. Do they ? If not, Muham- 
ina<l is a false propliet, on Ids own showing. 

jVonc difiar/reed , , . exaipt Ihose^ ibc. Tim reference is to the Jews 
who vcd’used to accci)t the Quran as the Word of God. The state- 
ment, liowevt!!*, is nut literally true, for multLiudes of lieatheii in 
India, t.^hina, and Africa still “disagree.” Tlie passage', hoAvcver, 
shows that at this stage Muhaminad ha<l only the Jews and Arabs 
in mind. The idea of a universal Islam, though logically involved 
in his doctrine, does not seem to have been yet fully developed in 
liis mind, 

God directeth whom he jdeafielli. The doctrine of election is here 
tiXjiressly taught. 

(213) Did ye think ye should enter paradise ? d'c. This verse was 
addressed to the ^Mfikkan fugitives who .sutri?retl grievously from 
hunger and poverty during the first years of their exile. They are 
]»oinUd to the sutferiiigs of God’s people in former ages. So Tafsir- 
i‘l{avfi. The allusion may, however, be to the siilfevings emlured by 
himself and the first bedievers in Makkah, wlien i»erse.cute.d by the 
Quraisli. There is apparently evidence of great courage in adversity 
and lirm trust in God in the words, “ Is not the lielp of Gi>d nigh ? ” 
The expression may, however, simply point to the prospect of suc- 
cess due to the now growing political power of the Muslims at 
Madina, 
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come? Is not the help of God nigh? (214) They will 
ask thee what they shall bestow in alms : Answer, The 
good which ye bestow, let it Ic given to parents, and kin- 
dred, and orphans, and the poor and the stranger. What- 
soever good ye do, God knoweth it. (215) War is 
enjoined you against the infidels; hut this is hateful 
unto you: yet perchance ye hate a thing wliich is better 
for you, and perchance ye love a tiling which is worse for 
you: hut Goo knoweth and ye know not. 

II (21G) They will ask thee concerning the sacred month, R 1 i* 
whdkcT they may war therein : Answer, To war therein is 
grievous; but to obstruct the w^ay of (loD, and infidelity 
to^vgirds him, and to keep men from the holy temple, and 
to drive out his people from thence, is more grievous in 

(214) What tkey shall bestow in a^ms. Tliut “clwiiity begins at 
home” was a truth of Islam as well as of Christianity is evidiuit from 
the injuiictioii in this verse. The contributions of the Aluslinis were 
as yet too meagre to supply the wants of any outside their own com- 
munity, yet wo see the “ stranger” is still to share the benefit of Arab 
hospitality and goniuosity. On the subject of legal aljns, see )iot(.'.s 
on vers, 42 ami 109. Tliis verse Avas afterwards abrogated. See 
chap. ix. 60, 

(215) War is enjoined you. See nol o on v’er. 191, 

This is hateful nnio you: yd^ dx. The hatcfuincss r(d(*rred to here 
was probably due to the reluctance of some of the Muslims to liglit 
against their own relatives ami lelloW'towjismen. By the infideh Ave 
must understand the Makkans specially to be designate*!. Miiham- 
iiiad had now deUirmined to resort to the swonl to accoinplish what 
his preaching had failed to do. The divine sanction to his belligerent 
purpose Avas noAV promulgated. But the doctrine was iinpalalablc to 
some, and Muhammad ha<l no little dilUculty in securing obedience 
to it. Even the rule limiting the distribution of booty to those Avho 
assisted in the light for it was scarcely siitlicient to ar*.>use their 
martial spirit. See chap, xhnii. 15, 16. 

(216) To war therein is fjrievuus. See notes on vers. 1 90-1 94. 

Wha commentators agree in. assigning the occasion of this revelation 

to the attack of Ah<lullah Ibn Jaliash and his pai ty of Muslims np(»n 
a Qiiraish caravan at Xakhla, betAVceri lilakkah and Tayif, during the 
sacred moiitli of Kajab. The attack Avas made by the express order 
of Muhammad, though afterwards lie denied having oixlerod them to 
attack during tlie sacred month. The unbelievers huinU*.tl him and 
his Muslims, cliarging tlieni Avith perfidy and cowardice in attacking 
meu secured from assault by the customs of the times, Ph eii the 
Muslims felt tlie disgrace thus brought upon them. They reproached 
Abdullah and his folIoAvers for Avhat they had done. But the propliet 
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the sight of God, and the teiujitation to idolatry is more 
grievous tlian to kill m the sacred months. They will hot 
cease to war against you, until tliey turn you from your 
religion, if they be able : but whoever among you shall turn 
back from his religion, and die an infidel, their works shall 
bo vain in this Avorld, and the next; they shall be the 
companions of /ic//-fire, they shall remain tlicrein forever. 
(217) r>ut they who believe, and who fly for the sake 
of religion, and fight in Goo’s cause, they shall hope 
for tlie mercy of Goo; for God is gracious and mer- 
ciful. (218) They will ask thee concerning wine and 
lots ; Answer, In botli there is great sin, and also some tilings 
of use unto men ; but their sinfulness is greater tlian t^eir 


was equal to the occasion. He affected displeasure. The liooty was 
put asule witlujut cUvisiou until this revelation Avas made, deelariug 
war at such a time to he “grievous,'* but assuring the MuslinKs 
that the conduct of the Mahkans and the temptation to idolatry was 
more grievous tliaii killing in the sacred months. After the recep- 
tion of this revelation t)je booty \va.s divided among tlie imuamlers, 
Huliammad receiving the fifth part tlnu’cof, thus condoning, if not 
actually sanctioning, tlie conduct of the transgressors. Can it be 
believed that Muhammad was not guilty of imposture in producing 
such a revelation under such circumstances ? For a fuller account 
of this affair, see Muir’s Life of Muhoniet, vol. hi. pp, 70-74. 

(217) They who . , . fioht in Godh cause. Literally, They vdio 
strive earn^jstly in the 'fray of God. “The word (Jihad) is the same as 
tliat suhseipiently used for a religio\is war; but it had not yet 
probably acquired its fixed ai)phc:ition. It was em]>loyed in its 
genera I sense before the Hegira, and probably up to the battle of 
Eailr.” — Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 74, note. 

Tins verse j.s said to Lave been revealed for the special purpose of 
comforlijig Abdullah and his conqiaiiions. 

(218) Concerning wine. “Under tlie name of wine rdl sorts of 
strong and inebriating liriuors are cm upreli ended." — Prelim. IJisc.^ 
p. 191. 

And lots. “ Tlie original Avord, al Maisar^ properly signifies a par- 
ticular game perfornietl with arrows, and much in use with the pagan 
Aral)s. ' Lilt Ijy lots we are here to understand all games wliatsocver, 
which are subject to chance or hazard, as dice, cards, ^fec.” — Sale. 

Though lots are forbitlden to Muslims on the ground that they are 
“ a great sin " and “ uii abomination of the work of Satan ” (chap. 
V. 92), yet the angels are said to have cast lots to determine which of 
them “ should have tlie education of Mary ” (chap. iii. 44). 

Sotne things of use unto men. “ From tliese words some suppose 
that only dihiking to excess and loo frequent gaming are jirohioited. 
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use. Tliey will ask thee also what tliej- shall bestow in 
alms: ( 219 ) Answer, What ye have to spare. Thus God 
showeth his signs unto you, that i:)era(lveuturc ye might 
seriously think of this present world, and of the next. 
( 220 ) They will also ask thee concerning orphans : Answer, 
To deal righteously with them is best; and if ye inter- 
meddle with the management of what belongs to them, do 
them no wrong; they are your brethren: God knowoth 
the corrupt dealer from the righteous ; and if God idease. 


Aud tlio moderate use of wine they also think is alhnred 1 )\’‘ tlieso- 
>vords of the i6tli chapter (ver. 69), A nd of the fraita of puhn-ivtcs 
and (/rapes ye obtain hichriaiinfjdnnk^ and also yood nouris/rnient. But 
the more received opinion is, that ]>oth drinking wine or other .strong 
liqilors in any quantity, and playing at any game of cl 1 once, are 
al‘Sohitely forhiddeii.'^— on the aulhorily of Jaluhidd in and Zarn- 
aldt.shari. 

Comparing this passage with chaj). iv. 42, chap. v. 92, and chap, 
xvi, 69, the concluhiini seems hiirly drawn that wine and lots were 
forbidden 011 the groiiiul that tlndr abuse was fraught wit! 1 great evi^ 
as stated in the text, though their occasional use to men is aibnitted, 
Muslims came to prayer in. a state of driinkenucss, and quarrels aiul 
blood-feuds grew out of the use of lots. Tiny were tlierefore totally 
forV>i(ldou. 

(210) What ye have to spare. See note on ver. 214. The? re the 
([uestion relates to beneliciarie-'', here to tlie amount to be bestowed. 
But see also notes on ver. 42, 

(220) Concerniny orphans. The following, from B. Bosworth 
Smith’s Mohammed and Moharnmt^lanisin, ]>. 251, second edition, is 
eloquently misleading ; — “The orphan was not; less tliau the slave 
the object of the prophet’s j^eculiar care, lor he hail l,eeu an oi’idiaii 
himself ; and what God ha<l d«.me for liiiii, he was anxious, as far as 
inigdit be, to do for others. The poor \vere always present witli him, 
and their condition never absent from his miml.’' Jlo should 
not have forgotten to say that this solicitude, so far as it w'ent, did 
not go beyond the Muslim circle ; tljat, liavizig made? tliuusainls of 
orphans by his wars against the infidcds, h<* was in duty l»ound to 
care for them ; ami that orphans being Muslims (for tlie children of 
intidels and Jews or Christians, slain for their unhidief, were made 
Muslims by conipiilsi<iii) were to be cared for, not only because they 
were orphans, but because tiny were hriithren. Whilst giving the 
Arabian prophet due credit for that kindliness of feeling whicdi lie 
sometimes exhibited toAvards the poor ami helpless, aud which limls 
expression in the Quran, we cannot slmt our eyc*s to the fact that 
he was an utter stranger to that universal charity which is the chief 
glory of Christianity. 

If ye intermeddle j- i.e.^ if you make use of tlu?ir money or i>voperty 
in carrying on your own business aflairs, “do them no wneig.” 

2 A 
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he will surely distress you, for God is mighty and wise. 
(221) Marry not v:omcn who arc idolaters, until they be- 
lieve : verily a maidservant wdio believeth is better than 
an idolatress, althougli slie please you more. And give 
not u'omen 'who helicve in marriage to the idolaters, until 
they believe : for verily a servant wdio is a true believer 
is better than an idolater, though lie please you more. 
They invite unto hclMm, but God inviteth unto paradise 
and pardon tlirough his will, and dcclareth liis signs unto 

^ ^ men, that they may remember. 

12 “ !i (222) They wdll ask thee also concerning the courses 
of women ; Answer, Tlu^y are a pollution : therefore sepa- 
rate yourselves from women in their courses, and go ^j,ot 
near them, until they be cleansed. But when they are 
cleansed, go in unto tlaim as God hath commanded you, 
for God loveth those who repent, and loveth those wdio 
are clean. (223) Your wives are your tillage; go in there- 
fore unto your tillage in wdiat manner soever ye will: 
and do first some act ihat may he profitaUe unto your 
souls; and fear God, and know that ye must meet him; 
and bear good tidings unto the faithful. (224) Make not 


Wilt mrehj didress you^ viz., ‘‘By his curse, which will certainly 
to iiuUiing wluit ye ^^h^»ll wrong the orphans ot2'’ — 

(221) Marry not , . . idokUtrs. Tliis law was jvrobaljly copied 
from the retpiirenients of hoili Jiuluisin n,n<l Chrislianily (t/. Dent, 
vii. 3, 4, ami 2 Cor. vi. 14-16). Alxlul ()iullr says this proliibition 
does not apply to Jews and Cyhiistians, and that Muslims are per- 
mitted to iiiieininny with them. 

(222, 223) Tht^se ver.se.s, with the disgusting comments of Muslim 
expositors, too indecent to find a place in tliis work, reveal the sen- 
sual chariicter of tlie Arabian pro]jhet and liis followers. They 
account for tlie degradation of Muslim women. And yet this licen- 
tious mandate is clothed in the garb of piety, and its performance 
is to be accompanied by acts of devotion and charity. See Sale in 
loco, 

(224, 225) Malce not God the ohject ofyoxir oalha; i.c., “ So»as to swear 
frcf[nently by liim. The word traiishitcd object proj)erly signihes a 
butt to shoot at with arrows. — tialc. 

Yet the example of the prophet himself, as testified by scores of 
traditions, and the teaching of the Qnnin (see chaps, li., Ixxix., 
Ixxxvi., xci., xcii., xciv., &c.), justify the most promiscuous and 
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God the object of your oaths, that ye will deal justly, and 
he devout, and make peace among men; for God is he 
%vho heareth and knowetli. (225) God will not punish 
you for an inconsiderate word in your oaths ; hut he will 
punish you for that whicli your lieurts have assented unto : 
God is merciful and gracious. (22G) They who vow to 
abdcdn from their wives are alloivcd to wait four montlis : 
hut if they go hack from their voiv, verily God is gracious 
and mercirul; (227) and if they resolve on a divorce, God 

varied use of oallis hy all tilings in Leaven and eartli, AllaJi not 
excex'ted. Coni]»are our Lord’s teaciiing on tliis .suLJeet (Matt. v. 
34 -37, xxiii. 16-22), and it will Le seen liow far thii C^umn conies 
shmt, of ‘‘confirniiiig tlie. foinier ScriptLires ’’ on this poini. 

That ye will ilail jiifithj, dv. “Some connmmtators (Jalahidiijn, 
Yahya, &c.) t^x2)Ound this negatively. That ye unit not deal ju.dly, nor 
he (hwonty dc. For such wicikcd Oiiths, they say, wme custmnaiy 
among the idolatrous inhubilauts of ^ilakkah, wliich gave occasion to 
the folhjwing saying of Muhamimul : When, you fmxar to do <t tkirujy 
and afterwards jind it better to do otherwise, do that whick is hetUr, 
and make void your oatJd^ — ^tUc, 

The positive rendering is clearly the right one. The exhorlaliou 
then seems to be, that by abstaining from the use of (loihs name in 
ordinary oaths, men would feel at liberty to break their rash, vows 
when their fullihuent would involve the performance of a wicked 
act. Tliis view is borne out l»y the teaching of the luixt. verse. 

(22G) Those who vow to abstain^ dw. Kodwell Iranslfdes thus : 
“Those who intend to abstain,” &c. The '/’afitr-i-Itanji and AIkIuL 
Qiidir understand an oath, and not an intention, to lie meant, and 
translate accordingly. The yiassage tlnu-efore sup[dies an instance 
ill whicli an oath may be violated, but. tlie oath must noi; be in tlio 
name of God (ver. 224). Indeed it seems to us that this is the sjiecial 
case provided for by the general princi[)le enunciated in ver. 225. 

T'our months, “That is, they may take so much time to consider ; 
niid riliall not, by a rash oaLli, be obliged actually to divorce them.’' — 
ISale, 

Others are of opinion tliat such an oath do(‘.s not liave the foro<i of 
an actual divorce for the i.>eriod of four montlis. If, liouever, it be 
maintaintMl for that jieriod, a divorce is thereby declared, and the 
parties would Intve to l)e married again to render their living toget her 
lawful. See Tafsir-i-limifi in loco. 

(227) If they resolve on a divorce ; i.c., within, or at the termination 
of, the four mouths. 

God is he who heareth and kiioweth. These words, so often rojieated 
in the Quran, express alike the jileasuve and disjileasurc of (lod. 
The context decides which is inteudeil. Compare vers. 127, 137, 
244, and 256. They generally have reference to inalters of faith. 
Exhortations in regard to thepmdiotf of religion usually end with the 
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is he who hcarelh and knoweth. (228) The xmnm v:ho 
arc divorced sliall wait concerning themselves until they 
have their courses thrice, aii<l it sliall not he lawful for 
them to conceal that which Cloi) hath created in their 
W'ornhs, if they believe in God and tlie last day ; and their 
husbands will act more justly to bring them back at this 
tivu, if they diisire a reconciliation. Tlio women ouglit 
also to behave towards their husbands in like manner as 
their hnsha/ids slundd hehare tow’ards them, according to 
wdiat is just; but the men ought to have a superiority 
over them. God is mighty and wise. 

I! (229) Ye may divorce your 'wives twdce; ami then 


expression, “(loi I knoweth tluit which ye (h),’^ or‘’(’{od secth. that 
which ye <lo.” liia’e, while divorce is penuiUed and legislated for, 
the will of Olod feeoiiis to he against it. 

( 2 i 2 S) The divorral shall rmt, dx, “Tliis is to be umlerstood of 
those only with whom the mavrijigc haw b<;en consummated ; hw as 
to the others tlnn't; is Jio time limited. Those who are not quite past 
cliikhl'ejiring (which a woman is rtickoned to bi5 after lie,r courses 
cease, and she is about lifty-live lunar years, or about ilfty-threo solar 
years old), and llioso who are too young to Jiave chihlnm, are allowed 
three months only ; but they \vbo arc with child must wait till tliey 
be deliv(;red.” — JahUxahl'm, 

For the various kimU of divorce recognised by IShislim law, see 
Prelim. Disc., pp. 207, 2u8, and Hughes' Notes on Muhaumadanismy 
p. 182. 

That v:hirh (Ud hath created^ d:c. ‘‘"J'hat is, they shall tell the 
real triilh, whether tliey have, their coursi'S, or be witli chiid^ or not ; 
and shall not, by deceiving their husluuid, obtain a .separatiou from 
him before tlie term be accomplished, lest the hr.-st husband’s child 
should, l)y that means, go to the second, or the wife, in case of the 
first Imsbaiid’s death, should set up her cliild as his lieir, or demand 
her maintenance during the time she went with such child, and the 
expeiu’es of her lying-in, under pretence that she waited not her full 
prescrihiMl time.” — aSo/<?, Yafnja. 

The ’i.roiJic/i ovfj/d also to behave toivarih their hnshands, dx. Hus- 
bamls were exiiorted to “bring back” their wives during the pre- 
scrihod period ot' waUifUjj provided the wives desired a recon cili.at ion. 
The only ims'ining of tlie exhortation to the women that they 
should be willing to go l»ack to their husbands, proviiled the hushaiuls 
desired to be reconciled. Lest such a statement should predicate 
equality between the sexes, the clause is added, “but the men ought 
to have a superiority over them.” 

(220) Ye may divorce your wives twice. Compare the Mosaic law, 
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eitlier retain them with liumanity, or dismiss them with 
kindness. But it is not lawful for you to take iiway auy- 
tliing of what ye have given them, unless both fear that 
they cannot observe the ordinance of (loo. And if yo 
fear that tlioy cannot observe the ordinance of God, it 
shall be no crime in either of them on account of that 
for wliich the urife shall redeem herself. Tlieso are the 
ordinances of God; therefore transgress them not; for 
whoever trausgressetli the ordinances of God, they are 
unjust doers. (:i!30) But if the husband divorce her e third 
time, sli(3 shall not be lawful for liirn again, until she 


xxiv. 1-4. lleni we i'nul the Qiirnn, which pivjfe.sst'.s to attest 
tlie luriiier Scriptures, giving sancticui to that winch is dcchired by 
i\b)se.s to be ‘‘ ahuinination before the Lonl.'^ ^riu* iloctriiie of abro- 
gation cannot he made to a]i])ly in such a caf^e, unless it Ixi ailinitted 
ihat wdiat is “ahomiiialioii ))efore the Lonl^^ in one age may hi; 
acc<*]»liible to him in another. 

WJuU yc hare gieen them ; i.e., the dow-ry, wlihdi must not he less 
than ten dirhams (JIuglK?s^ jVoieH on, Mnhainnutdnnimt^ p. 177). 'I'lie 
diliicully ol‘ divorce among Mu.slinis is greatly incivascd V>y their 
insisting on large dowries l.»eing settled u]>on their daughters when 
given in marriage. Unless this ilowry he voluntarily remitted by the 
wife, it must ho paid by the Imsband divondng her again f<t her will. 

Unless both fear, <f*c. In this case the wife consents to the divorce- 
ment, thereby forfeiting her doAvrv. 

It shall he no cringe, <(.r.y i.e,, ‘‘If she ])revail on her liusband to 
dismiss her, by releasing part of lier downy.”— Xt/t'. 

This rcleasc3 is usually obtained by the most ontragcMUs abuse of 
the wife, often making her willing to forfeit vhe whole of her dower 
rather than live with her brutal husband. This law of the, (Jjanin is 
rcvSjjoTisihle for such treatment of women. Tt makes her the helpless 
victim of lier hllsband^s cn|)i<lity and tyranij\\ 

( 230 ) Biit if her h ushand divorce her a third th/ie, cf c. See Drcdim. 
Disc., p. 207. The Mhluidt nl Afusdhih rtdates a number of tradi- 
tions on this subject, too indecent for reproduction heie, sliowing 
)io\v this law is to he fnlljlled, and liow pious Muslims have vaudy 
Bought to evade the rigour of its rerpii rein cut. See llomhay edition 
ill Urdu, vol. iii. pp. 176-178. 

M'uir, in his Life of Mahomet^ vol. iii. p. 306, new edition, p. 349, 
referring i 6 this law, says : “In the rules regarding divorce; tliero is 
one which (much as I might desire) catinot be. ])assed over in silence. 
A husband may twdee divorce his wife, and each time receive her 
back again. But wdicn the words of 8{‘p:iraliou have been thrice 
repeated, the divorce is irreversible. However unjust or injunous 
the action, how much soever the result of passion or of caiwii e, how- 
ever it may uftect the interests not only of an innocent wife but also 
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marry another husband. But if he aha divorce her, it 
shall be no crime in them if they return to eacli other, if 
they tliink they can observe tlie ordinances of God, and 
these Jire the ordinances of Goi) ; he declaretli them to 
people of understanding. (231) But ^vhen ye divorce 
women, and they have fulfilled their proscril)ed time, 
either retain tliem with humanity or dismiss them with 
kindness; and retain tliem not by violence, so that ye 
transgress ; for lie who doth this surely injureth his own 
soul. And make not the signs of God a jest : but remem- 
ber God’s favour towards you, and that he hath sent down 
unto you the book of the Qurd)i, and wisdom admonisli- 
ing you thereby; and fear Goi), and know that God*'' is 
omniscient. 

II (232) But when ye have divorced your wives, and 
they have fultilled their prescribed time, hinder them not 

(»r lu.r iimor.vMit (iliildren, liowevijr desirous the liusViMud Tiiiiy Ijc of 
undoing the Avroug, tlie decision cannot he recalled; the divorced 
wife can return to .her husband but on one condition, and that is that 
she shall first ])e iiiarrie<l to another, and aflev coluabitation be again 
divorced. Tlic lone of Mahoinetan manners may be imagined from 
the functions of the tempnnmj husband (Mostaliil), hired to legalise 
remarriage wit.h a tlirice-ilivorce<i wife, having passed into a pro- 
verl>.^ iSuch fiagivuit breach of decency, such cruel violation of the 
mode.Nty of an uriolfending wife, may be an abuse the full extent of 
which was not at the tijiio contemplated by Mahomet, but it is not 
the less an abn.se, for which, as a direct rosult of the unnatural and 
revoliing |)rovision framed I'y liim, ^Mahomet is justly res])onsible..” 

But if kf} aho divorce her. The Quifln everywhere presumes that 
divorce is the sole prerogative of the Imshand. Tlie idea of a Avife 
claiming the right was foreign to IMuhamiiiad’s mind. He regarded 
Avomen as a lower order of heings, intervening ])etAveen the slave and 
their lords. The elevation of Avoinan to Jier true position is impos- 
sible under Islam. 

It shall he VO crirne^ dr. This i.s a direct contradiction of tlie teach- 
ing of the Dibh;. See note on vav, 229. 

(231) Jidain them not Inj violence; t.c., by obliging them to pur- 

cliase their liberty Avitb part of their <loAvry. — Sale, ® 

(232) Hinder them not from marrying their huslumds ; f.e., their 
former husbands, from A^dioiii they have been divorced. If the 
parti(is are Avilling to remaiTy, tlieir relatives are not to interfere. — 
Tafsir-i-ltimji. 

1 “A thousand lovers rather than one Mostahil.’' — Bvrclchardt's Arabic 
ProverhSf p, 2t, 
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from marrying tlieir hnsbaiuls, when they have o.greed 
among themselves according to wliat is honotirahle. This 
is given in adinonitiou unto him among you who bolieveth 
in Got), and the last day. This is most rigliteous for 
you, and most pure. God knowetli, but ye know not. 
(2?)o) Mothers after theif are dirorecd shall give suck unto 
tlun’r children two full years, to liim wlio desireth the 
time of giving suck to be comj)l(?ted ; and tlic father sliall 
be obliged to maintain tliem and chjthe them in the meem- 
according to that which shall be reasonable. No per- 
son shall be obliged l)eyond liis ability. A mother shall not 
be compelled to ichat is nnreasonahh on acconiit of her child, 
iim* a father ou account of his child. And the heir of the 
father shall be obliged to do in like manner. Dut if they 
choose to wean the child hforc llie end. of two years, by 
common consent and on mutual consideration, it shall be 
no crime in them. And if ye have a mind to provide a 
nurse for your children, it shall be no crime in you, in 
case ye fully pay what ye offer her, according to that 
wdiich is just. And fear Goo, and know tliat God seeth 
whatsoever ye do. (234) Snch of you as die, and leave 
wives, their unves must wait concerning tljcmselves four 
months and ten days, and wIicti tliey shall have fuliilled 
their term, it shall bo no crime in you, for tliat which 
they shall do with themselves, according to what is reason- 
able. God well knowctli that whiidi ye do. (235) And 
it shall be no crime in you, whether ye make public over- 
tures of marriage unto such Avoinen, luithiu the said four 
months and ten days, or whether yo conceal such your 
desifjns in your minds; God knoweth that ye will re- 


(i233) And the hair, d-c. ; ie., iu cases the father die before the clsild 
is weaned. * 

(234) Four months and ten days. “Tliat is to say, before they 
marry aj»ain ; and this not only ior decency sake, IniL tliat it may 
be known whether they be with child by the deceased or not.”^ 

It shall be no crime ; Le., “if they look out for new husbands.’' — 
Bale. 
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member them. But make no promises unto them privately, 
unless ye speak honourable words ; and resolve not on the 
knot of marriage until the prescribed time be accomplished; 
and know that God knoweth that wliich is in your minds, 
tlierefore beware of him and know that Goi) is gracious 
^ and merciful. 

11 1 II (2116) It shall bo no crime in you if ye divorce your 
wives, so long as ye liave not toucluid tliem, nor settled 
any dowry on them. And provide for them (he who is at 
his ease must provide according to his circumstances, and 
he who is straitened according to his circumstances) neces- 
saries, according to wliat shall be reasonable. This in a 
duty mcimleni on the righteous. (237) But if ye divoPce 
them before ye have touched tliem, and have already 
settled a dowry on tliem, yc nhall gice tJian half of what 
ye have settled, unless they release any peert, or lie release 
part in whose hand tlie knot of marriage is ; and if ye 
release the w/iole^ it will approach nearer unto piety. And 
forget not liberality among you, for God seeth that which 
ye do. (238) Carefully observe the appointed prayers, 


(237) Unless ihaj release any jxert, A:c.; “ unless the wife agree to 

take lesH than hall' her dowry, or unless the Imsbjiiid be so generous 
as to give her ruorc tlian half, or the whole, which is here approved 
of as most eomiiiendable.” — Sale. 

(238) Carefnlly ohserre the aj)}mntcd irrayers. The coiiiniand has 
rcfia’oiice lo the live daily praye,rs. See Prelim. Disc., p. 165. Four 
of these are distinctly lueritioncd in chap, xxx, 16, 17, and all Muslim 
oornmentiihu’s understand the fifth to be iiicliuled in the “evening^' 
prayer of vei-. 16. ^Ir. Bosworth Smitli is tberefore mistaken in 
saying that “the live daily prayers, like the rite of circumcision, are 
not enjoined in the Koran itstdf .” — Mohanmed and Mohar/imedanismy 
note on p. 196. 

Apologdsts for Mulminniadani.sin are ibud of dilating at great 
length upon the fervour of ]\lu:slinis in prayer, and “missiouanes 
and the like” are severely condemned for bringing agauist Muslim 
prayers the charge of being “merely lifeless foians and vain repeti- 
tions.” ^ If fervour in prayer consists in punctilious ]»erlbrn\ance of 
a prescribed round of bowing and ]irostration, or the repetition of a 
formal service of lU'ayer in a foreign tongue, then the fervour and 


1 Introduction to Lane's Selections from the Koran by Stanley Lane Poole, 
p. Ixxxiii. 
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and the middle prayer, and be assiduous ilicreiny with 
devotion towards God. (239) But if ye fear any danger, 
pray on foot or on horseback ; and when ye are safe 
remember God, how lie hath taught you what as yet ye 
knew not. (240) And such of you as shall die and leave 
wives, ought to bequeath their wives a year’s mainten- 
ance, without putting tliom out of Ihcvr but if 

they go out Tolanta.rUy, it shall be no crime in you, for 
that wliich they shall do w'ith themselves, according to 
what shall be reasonable; God is mighty and wise. (241) 
And unto those who are divorced, a reasonable provision 


jvfflity of Mviblim prayer must he ackiio\vh*(l.i:tHb lUit, wJialever may 
he llir.aiglit of tlie probalde cliaracier of Ariisiim ])ray<‘r in tlio earlier 
<iays of Islam, we think no man tic<jiiainte<l witlj the woivhip of 
modcMTi j\l iislims can accredit them ^^em rally with having; any true 
conception of tlie spiritual character t»f [uayer, innch of striving 
after real h(*art communion willi (iod. Granting that Aluhainmad 
laid a correct idea of ])rayer, no system could have l>een invented to 
destroy all vestige of real pra^’er wliicli would liavc succee<k!d better 
than this stereotyped service of Islam. So far as the great, mass of 
Muslima are concerned, Uia merit of prayer coyinaU hi its performance 
according to the external rite, and not in putting forth heart desires 
alttn* God. 

37o; middle prayer; he., bh'ur. 

With demiion. The devotion consists in llie punctilious perform- 
ance of the pre.scrihed round of bow-ing ami pro-slralion, j)ii;vion 3 
ablution, and perfect silence during prayer. Ffere again the English 
reader is misled by the language of an English translation. See any 
Aluslim comnumtary on the j»as.sage. 

(240) Abdul Qa<lir says this law Avas abrogated by the law of 

inheritance, in which eacb lleir^s ])ortion is dehiriloly iix(‘d(see rliap. 
iv. II, wdiicli refers to the rvife\s sliaici) ; and the Tafatr-i-RaMfi 
declares it abrogated hy ver. 234 . Hod well says this jrrs^age 

certainly older than the commencement of Sura iv.*' The view of 
Abdnl Qadir is therefore probably coirect. So far as w a .'ire aware, 
the Muslim law of inheritance i.s based upon obap. iv. 1 1 , in so fai- as 
it relates to the share of the wife or wiv<is in tlie proj Ku ty of a. tlece.ased 
husband. It is fortunate for the millions of Muslim wi<lows lliat 
the spirit gf the prophet became more, liberal in this respect as the 
years rolled by. It is dillicult to estimate the amount of nri.sery that 
rvoiild have resulted had the law of tliis verse remained in force. 

(241) Unto those who are divorced. The liusharid, in making Ida 
bequest, is required to provide for the support of his divorced w ives 
during the ])eriod of wailing (ver. 228 ), jirovided such period he not 
accomplished at the time of making bequest. TJie Tafslr-i’-lianfi 
regards this law as still in force. 
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is also due; this is a duty iwimheul oil those who fear 
God. (242) Thus Gou declareth his signs unto you, that 
ye may understand. 

II (243) Hast thou not considered those wlio left. their 
habitations (and they Avero thousands), for fear of death ? 
And God said unto tlicm, ])ie; then he restored them to 
life, for God is gracious towards mankind; but the greater 
part of men do not give thanks. (244) h’iglit for tlio 
religion of God, and know that God is lie who heareth 
and knoweth. (245) Wlio is he that will lend unto God 


(ii243) VViGst? v'Uo h'fl their habifalionit. “ Tlicso were of Iho 

cliiMivii (jf Israel, who ahantloiicd their dwellings hccaiiso o£ a 
j)estilom*.o, or, as others say, to avoid serving in a, religious war ; but, 
as they lied, Ood struck them all dead in a eertaiii valle3^ About 
eight days or more after, when their bodies were corrupted, the 
prophet .Kzekiol, tlie sou of Jluzi, liaiiptuiiug to ])ass that way, at the 
sight of tlieir hones wept ; AvhertMqMin God said to him, Call io thath^ 
0 Ezekiel, and J vnll restore them to life. And accordingly on the 
prophet’s call they all arose, and lived several years after ; but they 
retained the colour ami stench of dead corpses as long as they lived, 
and the clothes ilicy wa.iro cliaiiged as black as pitcli, whicli (.pialities 
they irnnsmitted to their iiosterity. As to the nmnher of these 
Israelites the commentators are not agreed ; they wdio reckon least 
say they were 3000, and they tvho reckon most, ’70,000. This story 
seems to liave been taken from Plzekiel’s vision of the rcsiirroclion df 
dty brmes. 

“ Some of llie Mohainme»lan writers will have .Ezekiel to have been 
one of tlie judges of Israel, and to have succeeded Othoiiiel the son 
of Caleb, 'rhey also call this prophet Jhu al ajdz, or the son of the 
old ironn.m, because they say hi.s niotlier obtained him by her prayers 
in h(;r old age.” — Jaldlnddm, Yahya, 

This is another instance of the failure of the Qurfiri to confirm the 
teaching of the “former Scriptures.” '’fhe purpose of Muhammad in 
relating this story appears in the exhortation of tlie next verse. 
Muslims must not fear death, lest tliey be punished \vitli death and 
disgrace. 

(214) Fifht for the rellyion of God, (See notes on vers. 190 and 191.) 
liodwell regards the exhortation of these verses as having special 
reference to the coining struggle with the people of Madin.a. AVe 
think tlie purpose of Muhamiiiad liad a much wider .l^ngo. He 
certainly had special reference} to the ceiiiflict with the Makkans in 
tlie exhortations of vers. 191-193. . All his teaching concerning the 
Qihla ami the ]>ilgrlmage, all his legislation for the company of the 
faithful, pfiints to the conquest of Arabia, and the establishment of 
Islam throughout its bounds by tlie sword. 

(245) Who is he that %oill lend^ <&/’.; i,e., “by contributing towards 
the establishment of his true religion.’’ — Me. 
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oil good usury ? verily he will double it unto him mani- 
fold; for God contracteth and extendeth ^ 7 * 6 ' hand as he 
pleaseth, and to him shall yc return. (24G) Hast thou 
not considered tlic assembly of the children of Israel, 
after the time of Moses ; when they said unto their prophet 
Samvel, Sot a king over us, that we may fight for the 
religion of God. The proidict answered. If ye are enjoined 
to go to war, will ye be near refusing to fight ? They 
answ'ered, And what should ail us that we should not 
fight for tlie religion of God, seeing we are dispossessed of 
our liabitations and deprived of our children ? Ihit when 
tliey were enjoined to go to war, they turned baclv, except 
a ffjw of them: and God knew the ungodly. (247) And 
their proplict said unto them, Verily God hath, set Taint, 
king over you: they answered, How shall he reign over 
us, seeing we are nn)re worthy of the kingdom than he, 
neither is he jiossesscd of great Tidies ? Samvel said, 
Verily God hath cliosen him hefore you, and hath caused 
him to increase in knowledge and stature, for God givetli 
his kingdom unto whom he pleaseth ; God is bounteous 


(240) That u-e may fiyht for the reliyion of God. The cliilJrou of 
Israel said, “ We will have a king over vis ; that we also may be 
like all tlie nations; and that our king may judge us, and go out 
before us, ami light our buttles” (i Sam. viii. 19 , 20 ). 

The garV)led rendering of Israelitish history in this verse and those 
following illustrates at once Aluliammad’s ignorance of the Bible 
story, and his unscrupulous adaptation of JeAvish tr.aditiou to the 
purposes of his prophetic ambition. Granting that he was uii' 
acquainted with the Scripture narrative, and that he was dependent 
for hia information on Jewish tradition, I cannot see In.uv he can be 
fairly exonerated from, the charge of <lcliheratii imposition liere. 

Seeing v:e are disjJOHsemsed, rOc. The commentators relate a story in 
illustration of this passage to the ellcct that God, on account of their 
defection from the true faith, permitted Goliath to invade their 
country, an4 to destroy their hahiialions, and carry their cliildreii 
into cajjtivity. 

(247) And their prophet The name of this prophet is not given 
in the original. Some commentators think he was Islimnll (Sainind); 
others, that Joshua is referred to ; and others, that his name w’as 
Sldiriauii. — Tafdrd-Ravf 

Tdliit^ Saul. 
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and wise. (24.8) And their prophet said unto them, Verily 
the sign of his kingdom shall bo, that tlic ark shall come 
unto you : therein shall be tranquillity from your Lord, 
and tJie relics wliich have been left by the family of 
Moses and the family of Aaron ; the angels shall bring it. 
^ ^ Verily this shall be a sign unto you, if ye believe. 

R 1 ' II (249) And when Tahit departed with his soldiers he 
said, Verily God will prove you by the river ; for he who 

(21S) Thi sicpi of his hhujilnm^ <h\ Coiup.'^re llii.s .story with the 
account (i Sam. cliap. xi.) 

The ark. Arabic ~ Coptic llel»rcw nm?. “This ark, 

.says Jaldhuhlin, co!itaiiio4 the images of Mie proj-hots, ami was 
sent down from lieMveii to Adam, and at length came to the Israeltfe.s, 
who put great confidence therein, and continnally came<l it in the 
front of their army, till it w'as taken by the Amalekitos. Ihit on 
this occasion the angels brought it bac.k, in the .^iglit of all the peo|.>le, 
and placed it at the feet of Taldt, who was tljereiipoii uuanimously 
acknowledged for their king. 

“This relation scjoths to have arisen from some imperfect tradition 
of the taking and .‘^emling hack the ark hy the riiilistines.” — Sale. 

TranqiiillUy. Ara])ic tUJ^. Kod well’s note in loco. 

Also Penrice\s Dictionary and Glossjiry of the Kordn under ^ ^ 

“ TranqiiillUy. Tl-iiit is, because of the great con fidence the Israelites 
j)laced in it, liaving won several battles by its miraculous assistance. 
1 imagine, however, that the Araldc word Saklnat^ which siguifie.s 
frariqaillity or security of mhvJ, and is so understood hy the coin- 
nientators, may not improbably mean the dicive jiresence or ylory^ 
wbicli used to ap]»ear oji the ark, and wliich the ,)ews expres.sed by 
the .same word, Shcchinah.^^ — Sale. 

The rcLks. “Tliese were the shoes and rod of Moses, the mitre 
of Aaron, a pot of niaiiiia, and the broken pieces of the two table.s of 
thfi law.” — Sale, Jaldlnddm. 

The mvjds shall briny it. Tlie autbor of the Notes on the Roman 
Urdfi (fiinin. out that these angels were “two milch kind” 

Abdul Qdilir says tlie angels drove ihe kine. 

(240) (iod will prove you by the river. The story of Saul is here 
confounded with that of Gideon (comp. Jmlges vii.), and with David’s 
conflict with Goliath ! And yet this ridiculous jumble is declared 
below (202) to be re]iear.sed by God unto Muliainmad “%dtli truth.” 
Is it possjl)le to believe Muli.wmmad sincere and cons(n*ously truthful 
tvhile making a statement like this ? He must have received his 
information re.sjieeting I.sraelitish history from the Jews or Jewish 
converts to Islam, either directly, or, as is more prol)ahle, indirectly. 
How could lie imagine that he had received it by a divine revelation ] 
1 confess my entire inability to reconcile such tacts with any theory 
of hallucination or self-deception. 
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drinketli tlicreof shnll not be on my side (but lie who shall 
not taste thereof he shall be on my side), except lie who 
drinketh a draught out of his hand. And they drank 
thereof, except a few of them. And wlieii they had passed 
the river, ho and those who believed with him, they said, 

AVe liave no strength to-day, against Jaliit and liis forces. 

J3ut they who considered that they should meet Goi) at 
the Tesvrrevtion said, How often hath a small army dis- 
comfited a great one, by the will of Goi) ! and God is with 
those 'svho patiently persevere. (250) And when they 
wont forth to battle against Jalut and liis forces, they said, 

0 Lorn:), pour on us patience, and confirm our feet, and 
liolp UvS against the unbelieving people. (251) I'herefore 
they discomfited them, by the w-ill of God, and David slew 
JiUiit. And God gave liim the kingdom and wdsdom, and 
taught him his wull; and if God liad not prevented men, 
the one by the other, Amrily tlui earth h.ad lieen eorrupted ; 
but God is beneficont towards Im creatures. (252) These 
are the signs of God : we rehearse them unto thee with 
^ truth, and thou art surely one of those who have been sent 
hy God. 

!! (25o) These are the apostles ; Ave have preferred some Dimr* 
of them before others ; some of them liatli God spoken 
unto, and hath exalted the degree of others of them. And 
we gave unto Jesus the son of Mary manifest signs, and 
strengthened him \yith the holy spirit. And if God liad 

(251) And God . . . taught him hu will. Ox what he to 

teach liiru. Ytiliy«a most ralionally uuderstamU heuiby the divine 
revelatioijs which David received from God ; but JaliUiiddfn, tlio 
art of making coats of .mail (wliich the Miiljanimadaiis believe wlih 
that prophets peculiar tra«le) and the knowledge of the laiiguiijie of 
birds.”— 

(252) Thou art surely . . . scMt by God, Look at this statement in 
the light ol'iuy note 011 (249). 

(253) Jesus the son of Mary, Christ was, with Molianuued, the 
greatest of pro]dicts. He had tlic power of working miracles ; lie 
spoke in his cradle ; he made a bird out of clay. He could give sight 
to the bliiul, and even raise the dead to life, lie is the VVord pro- 
ceeding from God ; his name is the Messiah. Illuatrious in this 
world and in the next, and one of those who have near access to God. 
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SO pleased, they who came after those apostles w^ould not 
have contended among themselves, after manifest signs 
liad been shown unto them. But tlioy fell to variance ; 
therefore some of them believed, and some of them believed 
not; and if Goo had so pleased, they would not have con- 
tended among themselves; but God doth what he will, 
li ' 2 11 (254) 0 true believers, give alms of tliat v hich we 

have bestowed unto you, before tlie day cometli wliereiii 
there shall be no merchandising, nor friendship, nor in- 
tercession. The inlidcls are unjust doers. ( 255 ) God! 
there is no God but he; the living, the self-subsisting: 
neither slumber nor sleep sidzoth him ; to him hclonycth 
whatsoever is in heaven, and on earth. AVlio is lie t^at 


‘He is sUviiL;tli(;iHi(l l»y the Holy Spirit,^ for so JMoluiTiniu.Ml, in more 
Ihiinone passage, calls the Angel Bom'orlh 

hammed and Mo/uvtn.mextanmiiy p. 271, second edition. 

But that ’which, beyond all (pic.<tioii, exalts Jesus above all the pro- 
phets of Islam, Muhannnad himsedf not being excepted, is Ids ninleM- 
liens. Both the Qniaii and the Sunnat atlributo a sinful cliaracter 
to all the prophets excepting Jesus, who appears everywhere as being 
absoluteb) imnaculate, iIk is thk SiNJiKSS Pkophet of IslAm. 

With the holy spirit, “ It is clear tliat at a later period at least, if 
not from the first, Mahomet confounded Gabriel with the Holy Ghost, 
The idea may have arisen from some siicli niisaiiia’cliciision as the 
following Alary conceived Jesus by the power of the Holy (ilhost 
which oversliiulowed her. But it was Gahriel who visited Alcry to 
mmounce the C(jiicci)t]ou of the Saviour. The Holy Ghost was, there- 
fore, another name for Gal)nel. AV^e need hardly wonder at this 
ignorance, when Alalioiiict seems to luive believed that Oliiistiaiis 
lield Alary to be the third person in the Trinity.” — Mnir\s Life of 
Mahomd, new' editiun, p. 47, note. See also notes on ver. 86. 

TJmj fdl at mriance. The allusion is to the various sects into 
which the followers of former “apostles” hecame divided. ' This was 
in accordance with the will of God. It would seem that God -willed 
that the followers of Muhammad .should be no excei)tiou in this 
respect. 

(i 254 ) Give alms. See notes 011 vers. 42, 109, and 214. 

( 256 ) God I there is 710 God, d;c. “ Tliis ver.so contains a magnifi- 
cent description of the divine majesty and puovidiuice ; Jbut it must 
not he supposed the translation comes up to the dignity of the ori- 
ginal. Ttiis passage is justly admired by the AInbanuinulaiis, wlio 
recite it in their prayers ; and some of tljein wear it about them, 
engraved on an agate or other }>recions stone.”— Sale. 

This verse is called the ^Ai/at id Kurst, or The Throne vcr.% and 
is frequently used by Aluslinis in prayer. The MishyiU ul Masdhih 
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can intercede witli him, but through his good pleasure ? 
lie knoweth that which is past, and that which is to come 
unto them, and they shall not comprehend anything of his 
knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. His throne is ex- 
tended over heaven anti earth, and the preservation of both 
is no burden unto him. He is tlie high, the mighty. 
(256) Let there be no violence in religion. Kow is right 
direction manifestly distinguished from deceit : whoever 
therefore shall deny Taghiit, and believe in God, he sliall 
surely take liold on a strong liandle, wliicli shall not he 
broken ; Goo is be who heareth and seeth. (257) God is 
the patron of those who believe ; ho shall lead them out of 
dajjjvness into light : but as to those who l)olieve not, their 


(Matthews’ edition, voL i. p. 203) records the following tra<litiou con- 
cerning it : — “ Ali Ibn Abii Talib said, ‘ 1 heard the jnophet say iu 
the pulpit, “That person who repeats ^Ayat ul KuiYi alter every 
])ra3^er, nothing prevents him entering into paradise Init life ; and 
wlioever says ^Ayat ul Knrsi wlien ho goes to his bedchand>er, Ood 
will keep him in safety, his house, and the house of liis ludgliboiir.” ’ ” 
His throne, “This throne, in Arabic called Kvrsi^ is by tlui Mu- 
hammadans supposed to be God’s tribunal or seat of justice, being 
* placed under tbat other called al Arsh, which they say is Lis inipe- 
lial throne. The Kursi allogoiically signities tlie divine pi(>vi<lence, 
which sustains and governs the heaven aiul tlie earth, and is inli- 
liitely above human coinpreheiision.” — iSale, 

This is, without doubt, one of tlie grandest versos of the Quran, 
Its place in the text does not.sei in natural. ]t; si>imds more like one 
of the impassioned effusions of the jueachor of Makkah than the utter- 
ance of the IMadina politician. 

( 2 b^) No violence in rtdiyion, “This passage was ])arlieiilaily 
directed to some of Muhammad’s first proselytes, who Laving sons 
that had been brought up in idolatry or Jmlaisiii, would oblige them 
to embrace Miiliainmadism by force.” — /Sale, Jahlladdm, 

There is an apparent contradiction between this verse and verses 1 91- 
1 93 and 244 of this chapter. The comment of J ahVi uddin given by Sale 
as quoted here affords a key to recon ciliatiim. It was still politic to 
exorcise moderation at Madina, but being at war Avitli tlie Makkaiis, 
and anticipating the coming cunllict with tlie niibelievers elsewliere, 
the Muslim^ were incited to “fight for the religion of God.” Tliis 
warfare was for the present ostensibly in self-defence, but the war- 
riors were being educated for a career of conquest in the not distant 
future. 

Tdyhfit, “ This word properly signifies an idol, or whatever is 
worshipped besides God — i)articularly the two idols of the Alakkans, 
al Ldt and al Uzza; and also the devil, or any seducer .” — ISate 
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patrons are Tilghiit ; they shall lead them from the light 
into darkness ; they shall be the companions of hdl-fivQ, 
they shall remain therein for ever. 

II (258) Hast thou not considered him who disputed with 
Abraliam concerning his Lord, because God had given 
him the kingdom ? Wlien Abriduim said, My Lord is ho 
who giveth life and killetli : lie answered, I give life and 
I kill. Abraham said, Verily Goi) Imngeth the sun from 
the east, now do thou bring it from the west. Whereupon 
the infid(.3l was confonndc*d; for God directeth not the un- 
godly peojilc. (259) Or had them not considered how ho 
behaved who passed by a city which had been destroyed, 
even to her foundations ? He said, How shall God qnicl^eix 
this cif//, after she bath been dead ? And God caused liim 
to die for an hundred years, and afterwards raised liirn to 
life. A)id God .said, How long hast thou tarried here ? He 
answered, A day, or part of a day. God said, Nay, thou 
liast tarried here a hundred years. Now look on thy food 
and thy drink, they are not yet corrupted ; and look on 
thine ass : and this have we done that we might make thee 
a sign unto men. And look on the bones of thine as.% how 

(258) Him who dupnled with. Ahrahmi, “This was Nimrod, who, 
as the, coiuiuoniators .say, to prove ]m power of life and death by 
ocular (bullion .strati on, cau-^ed two men to .be brought before him at 
tbe same tiine, one of whom he slew and saved the otlier alive. As 
to this tyrant’s ])crsecutioii of Abraliam, .sec chap. xxi. (vers. 52-70), 
ainl the notes thereon.” — Side. 

(259) Ih who pa.ml by a city, cfcc. “ 1’hc person here meant was 
Uzair f»r Ezra, who riding on an ass by the ruins of Jerusalem, after 
it had been de.stroyed by the Chaldeans, doubted iii his mind by 
what nii’Mns Corl could raise the city and its inhabitants again ; 
whereupon God caused liini to die, and he lemained in that condition 
one hundred years ; at the end of which God re.stored him to life, 
and he iVniinl a basket of figs and a cni.se of wine he had with him 
not in the lea.st spoiled or corrupted ; but his a».s was dead, the bones 
only remaining, and these, wdiile the prophet looked on, .were raised 
and" clothed with flesh, becoming an a.ss again, which being insjnred 
with life, began immediately to bray {Jaldkiddin, Yuhya). Tliis 
apocryjilial .story may perhaps have taken its rise from Nchemiah’s 
viewing of the ruins 01 Jerusalem” (Neh. ii.) — Sale. 

The Quran is here again at variance with the facts of Jewish 
history. 
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we raise them, and afterwards clothe them with flesh. And 
when this was shown unto him, he said, I know that God 
is able to do all things. (260) And when Abraham said, 
0 Loud, show me how thou wilt raise the dead ; God said, 
Dost thou not yet believe ? He answered, Yea, but I ask 
this that my heart may rest at ease. God said, Take there- 
fore four birds, and divide them ; then lay a part of them 
on every mountain ; then call them, and they shall come 
swiftly unto thee : and know that GoD is mighty and wise. 

II (261) The similitude of those who lay out tlieir sub- 
stance, for advancing the religion of God, is as a grain of 
corn which produceth seven ears, and in every e.ar an 
hundred grains; for God giveth twofold unto whom he 
pleaseth : God is bounteous and wise. (262) They who 
lay out their substance for the religion of God, and 
afterwards follow not what they have so laid out by 
reproaches or miscliicf, they shall, have their reward 
with their Loud ; upon them shall no fear come, neitlier 
shall they be grieved. (263) A fair speech and to for- 
give is better than alms followed by mischief. God is 


(260) /S7iotr me Jwwthou mlt raise the dead. Tlie occasion of this 
request (jf Abraham is said to have been on a doubt ]>roj)osed to him 
by the devil, in human form, how it was possible for the several parts 
of the corpse of a man Avhich lay on tlie seashore, and had been ])iirdy 
devouretl by the wild beasts, the birds, and the ftsh, to be brouglit 
toge tiler at the resurrection.” — pSale. 

Take four birds and divide them. “These birds, according to the 
commentators, were an eagle (a dove, say others), a peacock, a raven, 
and a cock, which Abraliam cut to jueces, and mingled their flesh and 
leathers together, or, as some tell ns, pounded all in a mortar, and 
dividing the mass into four j)art8 laid them on so many inonnlains, 
but kept the heads, which he had preserved whole, in his hand. 
Then he called them each by their name, and immediately one part 
flew to the other, till they all recovered their first shape, and tlien 
came to be joined to their respective hc^ids. 

“ This H&ms to be taken from Abralianfs sacrilice of birds men- 
tioned by Moses (Gen. XA^), with some additional circumstances.” — 
Sale, Jaidluddtn, Abdid Qddir. 

(262) Reproaches or mischief; i.e., either by reproaching the person 
whom they have relieved with what they have done for him, or by 
exposing his poverty to his prejudice.” — Sale, Jaldluddm. 

See notes on vers. 42, 109, and 214. 
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rich ami merciful. (264) 0 true believers, make not your 
alms of none effect by reproaching or mischief, as he who 
layeth out what he hath to appear unto men to give alvis, 
and believeth not in God and the last day. The likeness 
of such a one is as a flint covered with earth, on which 
a violent rain falleth, and leaveth it hard. They cannot 
prosper in anything which they have gained, for God 
directeth not the unbelieving people. (2C5) And the 
likeness of those who lay out their substance from a desire 
to please God, and for an establishment for their souls, is 
as a garden on a hill, on which a violent rain falleth, and 
it bringeth forth its fruits twofold ; and if a violent rain 
falleth not on it, yet the dew falleth thereon: and Gto 
seeth that which ye do. (266) Doth any of you desire to 
have a garden of palm-trees and vines, through which 
rivers flow, wherein ye may have all hinda of fruits, and 
that he may attain to old age, and have a weak oil'spring ? 
then a violent fiery wind shall strike it, so that it shall be 
burned. Thus God declareth his signs unto you, that ye 
may consider. 

II (267) 0 true believers, bestow alms of the good things 
which ye have gained, and of that wdiich we have pro- 
duced for you out of the earth, and choose not the bad 
thereof, to give it in alws, such as ye would not accept 
yourselves, otherwise than by connivance : and know that 
God is rich and worthy to be praised. (268) Tlie devil 
threateneth you with poverty, and commandeth you 
filthy covetousness; but God promiseth you pardon from 


(266) A tjarden of jmhn-trces, d-c. “ This garden is an emblem of 
alms given out of liypocrisy or attended with reproaches, which 
perish, and will be of no service hereafter to the giver.^^ — Hale^ Jaldl- 
uddhi. 

(267) Othervnse than by connivance. “That is, on hfeving some 
amends made by the seller of such g^oods, either by abatement of the 
price, or giving fiomething else to the buyer to make up the value.” 
— Sale. 

(268) The devil threateneth . . . hut God promiseth. Sal.'in deters 
from giving by suggesting possible poverty. God encourages to give 
by the promise of pardon and salvation. Compare ver. 271, infra. 
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himself and abundance ; God is bounteous and wise. 
(269) He givctli wisdom unto wliom he pleaseth; and he 
unto whom wisdom is given liath received mucli good; but 
none will consider, except the wise of heart. (270) And 
whatever alms ye shall give, or whatever vow ye shall vqw, 
verily God knoweth it; but the ungodly shall liave none 
to help titeni. (271) If ye make your alms to app( 3 ar, it 
is well; but if ye conceal tliem, and give them unto the 
poor, this will he better for you, and will atone for your 
sins; and God is well informed of that which ye do. 

(272) l"he direction of them belongeth not unto thee ; but 
God directetli whom lie pleaseth. The good that ye shall 
give in alms shall redoimd unto yourselves ; and ye shall 
not give unless out of desire of secintj the face of God. 
And what good thing ye shall give in alms, it shall 
be repaid you, and ye shall not be treated unjustly ; 

(273) unto the poor who are wholly employed in fighting 
for the religion of God, and cannot go to and fro on the 
earth; whom the ignorant man tliinketli rich, because of 


( 271 ) If you make your ahm to appear, it k well. This contradict s 

the teaching uf our Lord (Matt, vi, The whole of AIiihanmiiuTs 

(ixhortatiou in these verses (271-274) is based upon tlie idea that 
almsgiving is profitable lioth in tliis world and tlie world to come. 
As an additional motive, he comlones and thereby encourages that 
Viuman pride which is willing to give for the sake of the reputation 
for liberality acquired thereby. 

If ye conceal them , , . this will he hettcr for you. This translation 
agrees witli that of Abdul Qadir, the Tafilr Husmini, and the Tafslr- 
i~ltaiifi. This part of the exhortation is then in agreement with that 
of Matt. vi. 1-4. Doth public giving and private cliaiity are com- 
mended. See also vcr. 274. 

But llodwell translates this clause thus: “Do ye conceal them 
and give them to the poor ? I^his, too, will be of advantage to you.” 

Abdul Qddir paraphrases tlie verse thus: “If you make your 
alius to aiqiear, it is well, for others will be encouraged to give ; hut 
if you conceal them, it is better, because the poor will not he made 
ashamed exposing their iioverty.” 

Will atone for your sins. This sentiment contradicts the teaching 
of the Bible, that “ without shedding of blood there is no remission.” 

( 272 ) Ye shall not give unless, efre, / i.e., “for the sake of a reward 
hereafter, and not for any worldly consideration.” — ^ale, 

( 273 ) The poor wholly eniployc{} infighliug (see notes on ver. 195). 
Here we observe that Aluhummad’s exhortations to the performance 
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tlieir modesty : thou shalt know them by this mark, they 
ask not men with importunity ; and what good ye shall 
give in aims, verily God knoweth it. 
iiuBA. II (274) They who distribute alms of their substance 
\l private and in public, shall have their 

reward with the Lord; on them shall no fear come, 
neither shall they be grieved. (275) They who devour 
usury sliall not arise from the dead, but as he arisetli 
Avhom Satan hath infected by a touch : this shall happen 
to them bcuiause they say, Truly selling is but as usury : 
and yet ( Jod hatli permitted selling and forbidden usury. 
He tlierefore who wlien there cometli unto him an admoni- 
tion from his Loud abstaineth nmry for the fntui^, 

, shall have wliat is past forgiven him, and his afiair be- 
longeth unto God. But whoever rcturneth to usury, they 
shall be the companions of hell-ino, they shall continue 
therein forever. (276) God shall take his blessing from 
usury, and shall increase alms : for God loveth no infidel, 
or ungodly person. (277) But they who believe and do 
that which is right, and observe the stated times of prayer,^ 
and pay their legal alms, they shall have their rewtfil 


of religious duty were closely connected with his scheme for political 
advanceiuent. 

T/teir modesty. If ever this virtue belonged to a ghdzi or Muslim 
warrior, it has long since been sup})lanted by the most impudent and 
enud audacity. 

(274) See notes on ver. 271. 

(275) Whom Satan hath ivfccted; viz., “like demoniacs or pos- 
sessed persons ; that is, in great liorrur ami distraction of mind, and 
convulsive agitation of body,” — Sale. 

Usury is one of the seventeen kahira or great sins. Hughes’ Notes 
on MiLhammadanism, p. 139. 

Shall have what is past forgiven. Repentance thus atones for past 
sin. This, again, contradicts the teaching of the “ former Scriptures.” 
The Tafsir-i-Ravfi, while recognising the above as a possible inter- 
pretation, ])refers another, viz., that those who had borro\^d money 
before the date of tlie prohibition of usury, are hereby relieved from 
the responsibility of payment of interest on their debts. This is 
ex post facto law of a kind scarcely creditable to Isldm. And yet 
tins interpretation seems to be borne out by the exhortation of ver. 
278. 

(277) See notes on vers. 3-5, 37, 38, and 177. 
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with their Loud : there shall come no fear on them, neither 
shall they be grieved. (278) 0 true believers, fear Goi>, 
and remit that which remaiueth of usury, if ye really 
believe; (279) but if ye do it not, hearken unto war^ 
which is declared against you from God and his apostle : 
yet if ye repent, ye shall have the capital of your money. 
Deal not unjustly with others, and ye shall not be dealt 
with unjustly. (280) If there be any debtor under a diffi- 
culty of paying his debt, let his creditor wait till it be easy 
for him to do it ; but if ye remit it as alms, it will be 
better for you, if ye knew it. (281) And fear the day 
wherein ye shall return unto God; then shall every soul 
bt paid what it hath gained, and they shall not be treated 
unjustly. 

II (282) 0 true believers, when ye bind yourselves one 
to the other in a debt for a certain time, write it down ; 
and let a writer write between you according to justice, 
and let not the writer refuse writing according to what 
God hath taught him; but let him write, and let him 
who oweth the debt dictate, and let Irim fear God his 
Loud, and not diminisli aught thereof. But if he who 
oweth the debt bo foolish, or weak, or bo not able 
to dictate himself, let his agent dictate according to 
equity; and call to witness two witnesses of your neigh- 


(278) Remit that which rewainetk; i.c., “the interest due before 
usury was prohibited. For this some of Mulianuaad^s followers 
exacted of their debtors, supposing they lawfully might.’’ — ISale, 
Jaldluddin, See also note on ver. 275 . 

(280) Wait till it be easy for him, d'c. This regulation does great 
credit to Muhammad, and is yet carried out in practice by many of 
his followers. 

(281) And fear the day, d'c. “The fear ratlier than the love of 
God is the spur of Tshtni.” — Poole in Introduction to Lane's Selcciions 
from the Koran, p. Ixxx. 

(282) iits agent. “Whoever manages liis affairs, whether his 
father, heir, guardian, or interpreter.” — Sale, Jaldluddm. 

A man and two women. Another illustration of the Muslim esti- 
mate of woman. She is but half a man 1 A man, too ignorant to 
dictate an article of agreement, may still be equal to any two women, 
however intelligent; for “if one of those women should mistake, the 
other of them will cause her to recollect ! ” 
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louring men ; but if there be not two men, let there he a 
man and two women of those whom ye shall choose for 
witnesses: if one of those women should mistake, the 
other of them will cause her to recollect. And the wit- 
nesses shall not refuse, whensoever they shall be called. 
And disdain not to write it down, be it a large deU^ or be 
it a small one, until its time (yf payment : this will be more 
just in the sight of Gon, and more right for bearing wit- 
ness, and more easy, that ye may not doubt. Eiit if it be 
a present bargain which ye transact between yourselves, 
it shall be no crime in you, if ye write it not down. And 
take witnesses when ye sell one to the other, and let no 
harm be done to the writer, nor to the witness; which^l 
ye do, it will surely be injustice in you : and fear God, 
and God will instruct you, for God knoweth all things. 
(283) And if ye be on a journey, and find no writer, let 
pledges he taken : but if one of you trust the other, let 
him who is trusted return what he is trusted with, and 
fear God liis Loud. And conceal not the testimony, for 
lie who concealeth it hath surely a wicked heart: Goo 
knoweth that which ye do. 

II (284) Whatever is in heaven and on earth is God’s ; 
and whether ye manifest that wdiich is in your minds, or 
conceal it, God will call you to account for it, and will 
forgive whom he pleaseth, and will punish whom he 
pleaseth; for God is almighty. (285) The apostle be- 
lieveth in that which hath been sent down unto him from 


( 283 ) Iteturn what he is tmsteiV with. Forbids a breach of trust 
and all enibezzlejnent.— 

( 284 ) Whether ye manifest thlit which is in your minds, etc. Abdul 
Qddir says that on Iioaring these words, oiie of the coinpanioiis said 
that this coTiimaiid was exceedingly dillicult to perform, whereupon 
the following two verses 'were revealed. He understands tihese verses 
as mitigating in some degree the rigour of this command. Modern 
Muslims generally agree that thoughta of evil only acquire a moral 
character by their manifestation in ^vord or deed. . 

Will forgive whom he pleaseth. Pardon of sin here depends on the 
will of God alone. Compare notes on vers, 271 and 275. 
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his Loud, and the faithful also. Every one of them be- 
lieveth in God, and his angels, and his scriptures, and his 
apostles : we make no distinction at all between his 
apostles. And they say, We have heard, and do obey; 
we implore thy mercy, O Loud, for unto thee must we 
return. (28G) God will not force any soul beyond its 
capacity ; it shall have the good which it gaineth, and it 
shall suffer the evil which it gaineth. O Lord, punish us 
not if we forget or act sinfully : O Lord, lay not on us a 
burden like that which thou hast laid on those who have 
been before us ; neither make us, O Loud, to bear what 
we have not strength to heaVy but be favourable unto us, 
scwd spare us, and be merciful unto us. Thou art our 
patron, help us therefore against the unbelieving nations. 


(285) We make no distinction at all hetiveen his ajjoslles. Tin's verse 
contradicts ver. 253 and chap. xvii. 57. 

“]3nt this, say the Muhammadans, the Jews do, who receive Moses, 
but reject Jesus ; and the Christians, who receive both those prophets, 
but reject Muhammad.” — Sale, JaUtlnddin, * 

(286) A burden like that which thou hast laid on those who, rhc. 
‘‘That is, on the Jews, who, as the commentators tell ns, were ordered 
to kill a man by way of atonement, to give one-fourth of their sub- 
stance in alms, and to cut off an unclean ulcerous part, and were for- 
bidden to eat hit, or animals that divide the hoof, and were obliged 
to observe the sabbath, and other particulars wherein the Muhamiua- 
dans are at liberty.” — Sale, Jaldhiddhi, Yaliya, 

See note on ver. 284. 

Abdul Qadir says, “ God approved of tliis prayer au<l accepted it. 
This command no longer rests heavily upon us, so tliat thg thoughts 
of the heart are no longer taken into account, and sins of cArelessness 
are forgiven ! ” 

The Qurd.n, then, seems to he responsible for the general insensi- 
bility of Muslims to sin, and especially to sinful states of the heart. 
The doctrine of personal holiness is alike foreign to the Qurdri and 
the experience of the follower.s of Isldni. 
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